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FIRST 

REPORT. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire 
into the Local Taxation of the City of Dublin, and 
to report their Opinion and Observations thereon, from 
time to time, to The House ; and to whom the Petitions 
of the Inhabitants of several Parishes of the City of Dublin, 

complaining thereof, were referred; Have agreed to 

the following RESOLUTIONS: 



Resolved, 

r J , HAT it is the Opinion of this Committee, That it is inexpedient 
to examine Witnesses respecting the Pipe Water and Metal 
Main Taxes ; as it appears, by the Reports of the Commissioners 
for auditing Public Accounts, that continued Misapplications of 
Public Money are considered, by the Commissioners, to have 
occurred ; and as the whole subject is fully set forth on the face 
of their Reports. 

Resolved, 

That it is necessary, on the part of the Public, that immediate 
Proceedings should be taken, at Law, for the purpose of bringing 
this matter to a close, and ascertaining what Sums remained due on 
the foot of those Accounts; and what right, or title, the Corporation 
possess in the Pipe Water Estates. 



16 May 1823. 
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SECOND 

REPORT 

FROM THE 

SELECT COMMITTEE 

ON THE 

Local Taxation of the City of 

DUBLIN: 

VIZ. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
9 July 1823. 
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SECOND 






report. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into 
the Local Taxation of the City of Dublin, and to report 
their Opinion and Observations thereon, from time to time, to 
The House ; and to whom the Petitions of the Inhabitants 
of several Parishes of the City of Dublin, complaining thereof, 
were referred Have, pursuant to the Order of The House, 
further examined the matters to them referred, and have agreed 
to the following REPORT: 



fJIHE Subject referred to Your Committee, is in its nature so 
important, and so complicated, that it has produced the necessity 
of examining Witnesses at great length, and of calling for very volu- 
minous documentary Evidence. At the present late period of the 
Session, Your Committee are only prepared to report the Evidence 
taken before them, trusting early in the ensuing Session to be enabled 
to resume the consideration of the subject; having no doubt that they 
shall be able to submit to The House, such a final Report as may lead 
to results highly advantageous to the Public. 

9 July 1823. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 

Luna, 28’ die Aprilis, 1823. 
THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQUIRE, 

IN the chair. 



Mr. Richard Purdy, called in; and Examined. 

XX^HERE do you reside ?— In Dublin 
V What 18 your b “ siness ?— I am a merchant 
Are you a member of the Chamber of Commerce at Dublin >-I am 

couTXte a n“„„ d e 0 ^ Commerce Jll one of the 

tax“lars. aVe J °“ ™ dad " I»n ?_Abo„t twenty years, and have paid 

naid a Te Jn°d a”? any atte ! ltion '? the local taxation of the city of Dublin 5-1 have 
1 was intrasted ty ^ ° f *•***. 

b T rand ' 0f tte l0Cal taXeS - WWCh iS 

taxation hashed 7 of ^ grand Junes ? I have; but other branches of the local 
taxation have had more attention from me 

of te&h^ retonS '"‘a bef ° re ParIi! >™“t, the grand jury taxes 
^nfcauS to which ,h , TCTery ” UCh can you the Committee of 

“n/rcaTe mav be ath h » TT T y ¥ attnbuted ? ~ A “Notable part of the 

if ma eC °‘ rde ^t^ la 1 ^ ^ b a ®ity *oot ^^l^d^anden fcity of ^Dubhu'"; 0 at^ 
and support^f 3UmS haviD S be “ ex P andad «>e building 

549 ' Under 
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8 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 
Mr. Under the Police Act? — Yes. 

Richard Purdy. Are there any other causes ? — It has been greatly increased by mis-management 

N ^ ' of the funds ; by improvident contracts, made by various grand juries ; by extrava- 

(28 April.) gant salaries' and allowances to various persons, for alleged services at the prisons 
and at the sessions court ; by an injudicious mode of collection, which affords to 
fraudulent collectors many means to act unjustly towards individuals, particularly 
the lower classes ; and by the absence of a proper control over the funds on the 
part of the inhabitants. 

Can you state to the Committee, any of the improvident contracts to which you 
have alluded ? — I particularly allude to one for potatoes. 

Can you give the Committee some information on that subject r — It was a con- 
tract for the supply of the prisoners with potatoes, at 6 /. per ton. 

For what gaol ? — Richmond bridewell and Newgate. 

At what time was that contract made ? — In 1 822. 

Are you aware, what was the usual market price of potatoes, in Dublin, at the 
time that contract was entered into? — I cannot speak as to the price at the time 
the contract was made, but a short time after, I purchased largely of potatoes for 
America, and shipped at 3/. to 3 /. 10$. per ton. 

You have stated, that some portion of the increase of the grand jury taxes, is 
to be attributed to the salaries paid to the public officers, what do you allude to ? — 
I refer to the salaries and fees generally ; they have been considerably increased 
within the last twenty years. 

What was the amount of presentments for the clerks of the crown and clerks of 
the peace, in 1781? — 115/. 7 s. 6d. 

What was the amount in 1 790 ? — 651 1 . 125. 3 d. 

In 1801? — 693/. 185. 6d. 

In 1811? — 1,278/. 15 . 4 d. 

In 1821? — 1,715/. 115. 2 d. 

Will you have the goodness to state, what was the amount of the presentments 
made on account of the sheriffs and coroners, in the year 1790? — 61 . 

In 1801 ? — 65/. 165. 4 d. 

In 1811 ?— 153/. 45. 

In 1821 ? — 448/. 165. 10 d. 

What was the presentment made for the secretary to the grand jury, in the year 
1790? — 40/. os. 3d. 

In 1801 ? — 50/. 

In 1811 ? — 350/. 

And in 1821 ? — The same. 

What is the increase in the salaries of the chaplains, since the year 1 790 ? — In 
1790, the salaries were 60/. ; in 1821, 330/. 

What are the defects in the mode of collection to which you alluded, as being 
one cause of the augmented expense? — The collectors are not accountable to the 
churchwardens ; they collect from the parishioners, and make the returns to the 
grand jury; the churchwardens have no control over those returns on the collections; 
and we have ascertained, that many frauds have been committed by collectors, in 
making those returns, one of which has come within my own knowledge. 

Can you state it to the Committee ?— A person of the name of Welsh, on the 
the City Quay, complained to me, that she had paid the sum of 3 /. to the collector 
of the grand jury cess ; this collector in consequence of having committed some 
frauds, or being deficient in his accounts, lost his situation, and she has been 
applied to again for the payment of the same money ; the collector had not returned 
receipt of this money to the treasurer of the grand jury cess, to whom I applied on 
the subject ; he said tie w ould investigate the matter, he referred to the present col- 
lector ; the collector could not give the poor woman any redress ; and I then applied 
by memorial to the present grand jury, and have not yet obtained any reply. 

You have stated, that a considerable portion of the increase of the grand jury 
taxes, is attributable to the extension of the powers of the recorder to those parts 
of the county of Dublin, which are brought within his jurisdiction by the Police 
Act ; have you any suggestion to make with regard to that?— I am of opinion, that 
the most effectual remedy would be, to deprive the grand jury of the power to tax 
the citizens; that the citizens in their several parishes, and the vestries should elect 
persons properly qualified, to fora a board of commissioners, to whom should be 
committed the control of such levy as may be necessary for this and other local pur- 
poses; and that those parts of the city not ‘within the ancient city, should be 
, .. partifei 
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parties to such arrangement : also, that all criminals found guilty of transportable Mr. 
offences, should he transferred upon conviction, from the city prison to the peniten- Ricfard Purdy. 
tiary, and be there supported at the expense of government. That the expensive ' 

establishments at Newgate and the Richmond bridewell, should be consolidated at ( a8 April.) 
the latter prison, where there is ample room for classification ; and that all fees for 
officers in courts of justice, should be abolished ; and that the clerks of the crown 
and the peace, and other persons who have heretofore received fees on conviction 
or acquittal of prisoners, should be compensated by salaries. 

Does any complaint arise in Dublin, at the present moment, out of the present 
mode of valuation of ministers money? — I have not heard any complaints. 

Are you aware of any inequality of taxation arising in consequence of the old 
assessment of the ministers money, which is made the basis of the local taxation? — 

There may be many instances cited, of suffering from the ancient mode of levying, 
but I rather think, not to the extent that many imagine. Having read the report 
of the evidence before this honourable Committee, last session, I made inquiry 
upon the subject, particularly with respect to the house formerly occupied by Lord 
Tyrawley; it w r as stated in evidence that the sum rated upon that house was 85. 
and I find it is 60s. the highest rate payable in Dublin. 

Who is the present occupier ? — A gentleman of the name of Hart. 

Are you aware how the taxes which are regulated by the ministers money, 
operate upon houses in High-street, and upon houses in Fitzwilliam-square ? — The 
inhabitants of Werburg’s, Michael’s, Michan’s, and other parishes, certainly pay 
a disproportionate rate of taxation for ministers money. The applotment being 
made upon the insolvent, as well as the solvent houses of each parish, the solvent 
inhabitants of the poorer parishes, pay excessive rates to make up the sums ap- 
plotted thereon ; whereas, in the wealthy parishes the amount of insolvencies being 
trifling, the rate payable by the solvent inhabitants, is considerably less in the 
wealthy, than in the poor parishes. 

You said, that there were frauds committed by a collector of the grand jury 
cesses ; have you known, or do you believe, that there are many frauds committed 
by those collectors? — From my own knowledge I cannot speak to more than one, 
but I believe that a great number of frauds have been committed by collectors. 

Have you heard of any insolvencies of those collectors ? — I have. 

Have you heard of many insolvencies of those collectors? — I only know of one, 
a Mr. O’Shaughnessy. 

To what amount is that insolvency? — It is not ascertained, in consequence of his 
having given in incorrect returns. 

Do you believe there have been any others, for the last ten years? — I have 
heard of another, named Ellis, who was a defaulter to a considerable amount. 

Do you know how they are appointed ; do they give security on their appoint- 
ment? — They are appointed by the grand jury, and give security, I understand. 

Have you heard that any suit has been instituted against that Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, or against his security, for that insolvency ? — I have not. 

Did you hear of any prosecution against him for the false returns ? — I rather 
think he has absconded. 

Do you know who his security was ? — I have been told, Alderman Exshaw is his 
security, and that on the day of his appointment he received a sum of money as 
a counter security. 

What is the poundage given in this case, upon the collection ? — Five per cent, 

I think ; I cannot speak positively, for the inhabitants have no access to the accounts. 

What do you believe to be the poundage ? — Five per cent. 

Having stated that the inhabitants have no access to the accounts ; have you ever 
applied yourself for an examination of those accounts, or known any other inhabi- 
tants apply, and what has been the result of that application ? — I applied myself, in 
company with others, at the house of the city treasurer ; others have been there 
several times, and have never been able to get access to the accounts ; I was told that 
they were at the head office of police, and subsequently, I was told that they were at 
Mr. Bourne’s office, at the court of King’s Bench. 

To whom did you apply ? — -To a clerk in the house of the treasurer of the grandjury. 

Did you apply more than once ? — I do not recollect that I did ; but other persons 
did, and they stated that they could not obtain the requisite information. 

Did you ever apply at Mr. Bourne’s office, or any other place? — I appled at the 
police office, and at an office at the courts which was stated to be Mr. Bourne’s ; 

Mr. Bourne was in the country on circuit, I understood, at the time. 

549. C Did 
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*«*- *. 

Cm April) one «Hhe churchwardens and another gentleman. 3 ’ entm company wrth 

st* - 

At what time did that deficiency occur ?-I think in the course of last year. 

Was the amount of that deficiency re-levied? — The amount nf h,«. • , 

not yet been ascertained ; the insolvencies returned by the collectors rn levST 3 a* 
parishes again ; for instance, if a collector 

parish as insolvent to the grand jury, the amount of tax so returned forms nTitof 
the re-applotment on that parish. nea 10rms part of 

Does it restentirely with the collector, to determine whether the person to whom 
he applies for his assessment is solvent or insolvent ? I b aV p „;l P i tQ whom 

— Sst^jtr " “*”* ^^«oi”t? d c&, 

is 

check has Ae to the «"“? M 1 "hat 

person so returned by him ?-By inqui^r ’ ° 1Ve " Cy ° r lnsoIv ™y of the 

sa|fatfi£to e re grand jm^Not to “ SU ® ci “ t 

1 hen the collectors hold themselves entirely account*) hi r> ti.o i 

what class is the grand jury of the city of n,if ll„ ,, a t0 . 10 S rand J ur y ; of 
corporation : Suppose a man of i o oon/ a t! *? 00nfined to *0 

called on the term grand jury if he did not 'belong ^ b ! 

" - — 

will, .one eirce^?™*^^ 

matters, he has never been called upon since. “ 1 ake ’ Jnto some 

Who’ was that gentleman ?— Mr. Arthur Guinness. 

*§£ 

W ho summons the grand jury ?— The sheriff. 

Are those persons who do not belong to the comnntlnr. on,i ^ „ , 

tsstzr- “ ” “■ <=» 'Stss r:r“,x; 
iRWftfissasis*^ 

than sixty persons, and many of those died during that ’period’ ****** 

Can you inform ,l, e CoinmBlee, how often Alderman Exsh’aw served nnnn .1 ' 
presenting grand juries of the last twenty years ?-Ni„eteen times Wof ? 

Can you inform the Committee whether, during those years, accounts of Aide, wan 

Exshaw’s 
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ON THE LOCAL TAXATION OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 1 1 

Exshaw’s, for stationery, were submitted to those grand juries for presentments?— 
They were, every term. 

IIow often did Alderman Hamilton serve in those twenty years ’—Sixteen times. 
How often did Alderman Archer serve ?— Sixteen times. 

How often Alderman Cash ?— Fourteen times. 

Alderman Reed ?— Fourteen times. 

Alderman King? — Thirteen times. 

What do you mean by persons of the corporation ; do you mean the aldermen, 
sheriffs peers, and common council and freemen ?— Aldermen, sheriffs peers, and 
common councilmen, not including freemen, who are not of the common council. 

Of what number, do you suppose, those three classes consist, in the city of 
Dublin ? — About 1 50 . 



(28 April.) 



Martis, 29° die Api'ilis, 1823. 

Mr. Richard Purdy again called in ; and Examined. 

IN what part of the city do you reside ?— At Lower Ormond quay. _ , 

You are aware, that a petition has been presented frorn the Saint Mai ys 
parishioners to the House of Commons, on the subject of Local Taxation.— 1 am. 
You were one of the petitioners in that case ? — I was. did. 

You attended the meeting at which it was proposed?— I . . , . 

Was it prepared by the meeting at large, or by a committee appointed by the 

meeting?— By a committee. 

Were you one of that committee ?— 1 was. . . . . , 

You were one of the persons that actually prepared the petition for the approba- 
tion of the meeting?— The petition was prepared by another member of the com- 
mittee. , . « t*. A „ 

The netition states a good many grievances?— it does. . 

You took pains to inform yourself of the truth of all the statements in that 
netition 5 — I did, as far as I could devote time from my own business to it. 

P You investigated the truth of them ?— As far as I had time to do so. 

Sufficient to satisfy your mind of their truth ? — I think they are true, to the best 

° f I™ your instigation, did you investigate what was praiseworthy in the establish- 
ment 5 as well as what might be considered the abuses ?— I did. 

In the course of your investigation, did you happen to meet with one single 
circumstance, in the whole system of grand jury presentments, that deserved praise 
or oimht to be supported? — I do not recollect any instance. 

As one of the persons appointed to prepare that petition, you look upon yourself 
as in some degree responsible for the truth of the facts alleged m it . I do. 

Vo,, have stated your opinion, that no effectual reform can be accomplished, 
unless the power of taxation be completely taken from the grand jury, and vested 
• *hp narishes? — Or vested in another power. . 

DM not you say, vested in the parishes r-Yes ; but I merely wished to be 
understood, that so long as the taxing power remains in the grand juries, constituted 
as they are at present, and without control on the part of the inhabitants, we do 

110 Are^vou aware by what authority the grand jury of the city of Dublin exercise 
thetr power of taxation ?-I do not recollect the Acts of Parliament ; but I have 

Ur 'lLave > you^in tlL^oume oryourlnvestigations, read that Act ofParliament?- 

N Tton* h e e C^mteeare to understand, that though engaged, in looking for both 
sides of the question fairly and dispassionately you have .level' read the Act of 
Parliament under which the grand jury exercised their power of taxation . —I have 
i-pnd that of 17Q3» but not the Police Act. . .. . ... 

Do Ton concede that to be due diligence in a person appointed to investigate 
the subiee t?-I was not appointed to study the law, but to investigate the conduct 
of those erand juries, as far as it was in my power to do so. 

You have stated the whole system to be erroneous ; you have stated that you 
inSated the system ; do you then think, that not invest.gatmg the power under 
which their right of taxation was created, is consistent with that statement . I did 

549- 
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<* ah, th u r ;i j “5 pe r to °Lt' tr n< i ^ 01 

the power of taxation was vested in th^pmd 'jlriS?^rdb f a ot rliM “ enli ^ Wll ' Cl ’ 

in hScs*; tothaTr? d vested ? f hose vwy paris “ es > - 

for ioca, pn ’i were^ “ * 

- - 

KM “> ^tSfiSK a d no£ 

of to «f taxation in the parish vestries 

so as to be able to say that that plan has been tried “’“gated the matter 

parishes in vesWe^asiid M th fiwe?’ t0 thc Ac ‘ of 1 793 , the 
Dublin ? — I have understood that tho 1 ! • u u , so e P ower » of taxing the city of 
ntent, and I have ““d rftSSTta “T’' IP'S* pa ™« ^ 

■ft r Th n f a / ish . c “ s ’ Cl «n\°faftronly h S re “° ment ^ Wilh tta parishes at 

1 hat is still left with the vestries ? Yes J 

Do you believe any such do exist?— I do not. 

quence of the enomil” atara ''StiiS^Uw ? "V 79 h ^ If |M3sed in conse - 
I have not heard that it was g ^ °" by tll<i local ’“tries ?- 

of“STu h p r-,he dtt\f 5 e Sh f r ACt ° f 1*9 ™ te '“ y —tea levy 
vestries ?-I have «; ite amar^X of the parish 
and the arrear at present exceeds 5 , mo t P reamble of the Act was t ,400 1. ■ 

arises from the PdliWAc”?— / ° f ^ 1Dcrease of the S rand jury cesa 

tteiS^Jt e ^X dBee a “ “ the «“**» of Dublin ? — By extending 

the™!- hC ? “ The pr ° Se - 

an the increased jurisdiction. ^ J an< * SU ^ U1 ^ S > which is comprised 

prosecution. S " pporl ’ mai 'itenance, 

fine them is perhaps. ° ** » 

tl.e ..‘crease investigations, what has been 

Police Act?— I cannot state b f™ DuWln pr,son slnce ‘he Passing of the 

ber of committal has been n rf, 1? aS 1 C “ rec “A tba «“m 

the gaol deliveries by the record tve wX? “T "“t’' but 1 Understa “ d tha ‘ 
once a fortnight as formerly • and f ™ • atter , ^ ^ en held weekly, instead of 

increase of expense taking Into ^ conceive, that should considerably lessen the 
Can you "" rela ; ive "““ber of prLnem 

1822, ... the Dublin pr 0 m?ri’ bo r^r. the ““^br^tai, ** u.^ 

t e d,°r n A°ct th ofTT ° f th h inCrcaSeof tbe 

f arliament having the same 

grand j'u ry assessments ? — X G ^speakd' AH X| H 6ffeCt ° f increasi “g the 
the question a general one ’ P the ‘° Cal ^ Uoa S™™ 11 ? J I considered 

Do 
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Do you know of anv other Act that has necessarily increased the grand jury pre- ATa 
sentments ?— The abolition of the custom which prevailed, that prisoners should Richara Rurdy. 
pay fees upon their acquittal, I understand has had the same effect. X rii) 

Are you aware, whether those Acts make it imperative, or leave it discretional pn ' J 

with the grand jury, to present for the amount of fees?: — I understand it to be im- 
perative to present; but the jury have a discretionary power in finding the amount 
of those fees. 

Are you aware, whether it is imperative on the grand jury to present for the 
expenses incurred by that Act or not ?— It is imperative upon them to present, but 
the amount may be discretional. 

Would then the removal of the grand jury jurisdiction to the parishes, relieve 
them from the necessity of paying the fees to the officers, while the law remains as it 
is ?— Certainly not effectually; but I am satisfied that the discretiouary power 
would, in such case, be of advantage to the city. 

To what extent do you think, removing the jurisdiction from the grand jury to 
the parishes, would lessen the expenses incurred in consequence of the Police Act? 

— In fees and salaries to officers, and in the amount of contracts, I conceive a con- 
siderable saving would also be made, if the citizens possessed the control which is 
at present in the grand jury. 

For the supply and the support of the prisoners ?— Yes. 

Do you know at what expense, upon an average, the prisoners are at present 
maintained in the city gaols ? — I have not in my recollection the expense of the 
Bridewell, but I believe the expense at Newgate is at present about 5d. per day. 

Do you know the lowest rate that the prison committee have reported, as the 
daily sum applicable to the support of prisoners ?— Five-pence per day. 

In the course of your investigations, have you satisfied yourself, w hether the sum 
allowed for the support of the prisoners in the city gaols of Dublin, exceeds or falls 
short of that sum ?— I drew my conclusions respecting the gross expense from 
comparison with other prisons. 

The question is this, whether in point of fact, the prisoners of Dublin are sup- 
ported at an expense greater or less than 5 d. per day ? — I do not know. 

What is the number of prisoners, upon an average, confined in the gaols of the 
city of Dublin?— On the 17th of October, there were 318 in Newgate. 

What is the average number in all the prisons ? — I cannot state. 

Then from your own knowledge, or your own inquiries, you arc not able to 
answer the question ?— I can state the number in the prisons upon a certain day, 
from my own inquiries. 

By the Act of 50th of Geo. 3. fivepence per day is the minimum allowance for 
food alone ; fivepence a day, would make 7/. 1 2 J. 1 d. per annum, for food alone; 
do you happen to know what was the amount of the sums presented in the year 1 8.22 
for the support and maintenance of the prisoners in Dublin ? — Not without reference 
to documents already before the Committee. 

From the return it appears, that the sum total was 8,282/. for the support and 
all the incidents relating to the prisoners ; then you are not able to say, either 
what the amount of the presentments was, what the number of the prisoners to be 
supported was, and yet you take upon you to say, that it was an extravagant 
allowance for that purpose ?— I have taken the liberty to say, that there were salaries, 
fees, and contracts made at an extravagant rate, which increased the amount of 
the presentment levies. 

You have stated, that a considerable reduction could be effected, 11 this power 
of taxation were restored to the parish committees ; upon your own knowledge, as 
you are at present informed, can you take upon yourself to form an opinion, whether 
the expense of the prisoners of the city of Dublin, under the Police Act, would be 
less than it has been, if the power were vested in the parishes instead of the grand 
jury ?— I think it would. 

Do you feel yourself qualified to form an opinion upon that subject. — I will give 
my reasons, if such is the wish of the. Committee. 

Can you state, whether it would be more or less, than that unknown sum, if it 
were to be taxed by the parishes, and not by the grand jury ? — Without reference to 
the contracts, I could not go into those particulars ; but if the Committee will give 
me a list of questions, I will furnish answers to them. 

You stated, that you compared the expenses of the Dublin prison w ith other 
prisons ; what were those prisons? — Preston bouse of correction, Glasgow bridewell, 

Knutsford prison, Kilmainbam gaol ; and as to medical attendance and medicines, 
the County Dublin infirmary, Kilmainham gaoi and the three prisons in London ; at 
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the latter, the number of prisoners is equal to those in our prisons, and the medical 
Richard Purdy, expense does not amount to one third of the charge at Dublin. 

s> — ' What were the expenses of maintaining the prisoners per day in each of those 

(29 April.) prisons, including every incident and every expense of the prison, for security, for sus- 
tenance, for support and sickness, and every thing?- From the account of the 
Preston house of correction, made up to the 2d of May 1821, it appears that the 
average number of prisoners was 349, and that the cost of food was 2,941 1. 4 s - Z^- 
that was equal to 1 s. g±d. per week for each person. 

For food alone? — Yes. 

What do the incidents come to ? —They are not stated in the account. 

Then, in addition to that sum, there is the clothing and the expenses of keeping 
the gaol in repair? — Yes ; I may further remark, that the produce of labour in that 
prison when contrasted with the produce in our prisons, was very considerable 
indeed ; the gross amount of earnings in the Preston prison, appears to be 2,941 /. 
and until last year we had not any produce from labour in our prisons. 

What was the expense in Glasgow per day for food alone, independent of inci- 
dents? — About 2 id. per week above the amount of the produce of labour. 

In those examinations, you have ascertained what the expense of maintenance 
of prisoners was in those respective gaols of Glasgow, Knutsford and Preston ; did 
you ascertain what the daily expenses of the Dublin prisoners were ? — I did not. 

Then you cannot ascertain it in fact? — No. 

Then, how' could you form any comparison between the expenses of the Preston 
House of Correction, which you did know and investigate, and the expenses of 
the Dublin prisons, which you did not know, and which you did not investigate? — 

I certainly made an estimate at the time, but I have not the documents to refer to. 

Having inquired what were the expenses of the prisoners in each of those three 
gaols, do you know or can you form a judgment from any investigation or any 
calculation, what is the expense of the Dublin prisoners? — Not without calculation, 
but if permitted, I could do it in a very short time. 

Have you ever done it ? — I have. 

Can you furnish the Committee on its next sitting with such a calculation ?— I can. 
You have talked of improvident contracts; you have investigated those con- 
tracts ; and you have stated only one that came within your own knowledge. 
You stated yesterday a contract for potatoes, as an improvident contract ? — I con- 
sidered it as an improvident contract; but I refer to it ittore from what took place 
after the contract was made, than at the time the contract was made. 

Do you know of any other contracts made by that grand jury, which you feel to 
be improvident? — I do ; contracts that I consider to be improvidently made. 

What are they? — I shall be obliged to go into explanation at some length, to 
convey my meaning ; there was a contract with Mr. Dalton for blankets, linen, bed- 
ticks, &c. and for convicts’ clothing ; Mr. Dalton, I understand, was foreman to an 
alderman of the corporation. 

In what year was this? — In the years 1821 and 1822. 

Was Mr. Dalton the contractor for the clothing in the year 1822? — His name 
was in the Richmond bridewell visiting room, as the contractor. 

Do you know of any other contract that you call improvident? — Those are the 
only two that I at present recollect. 

Are you aware that all contracts are made by the grand jury, after public notice, 
and with the lowest bidder?—- 1 am. 

Are you aware, that in the case of the contract for potatoes at 6 /. a ton, there 
were only two bidders ? — I have been told so. 

Do you believe it ? — I do. 

Do you believe that there was a public advertisement in the paper, calling upon 
all persons to send in contracts ? — 1 do. 

Have you heard, and do you believe, that the grand jury objected to both those 
contracts, being both at 61 . per ton ? — I have heard that they did. 

Have you heard that they applied to the court on the subject, stating the enor- 
mity of the proposals that were offered ? — I have been recently told so. 

Do you believe it ? — I do. 

Do you believe thatthey represented to the court, their unwillingness to accede to so 
enormous a contract? — I think it likely, that that was the case ; 1 have no reason 
to doubt it. 

Have you heard, and do you believe, that the court instructed them that they 
had no discretion, and that they must present to the lowest bidder ?— I have been 
told so. 

Do 
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Do you believe it i— I have no reason to doubt it. jjf r ; 

Then the improvidence of that contract, is not attributable to the grand jury ? — Richard Purdy. 

Under those circumstances, certainly not * ^ 

Then how could that improvident contract have been remedied, if it had been (19 April.) 
before the parish committees, and not before the grand jury? — I am inclined to 
think, that there would have been more bidders before the parishes, than before 
the grand jury. 

Was it publicly advertised? — I conclude that it was. 

Was it open to every human being to make a proposal? — It was open to make 
a proposal ; but I have heard persons say, who have proposed for contracts with 
those grand juries, that it was quite useless to do so ; one person in particular made 
this remark. 

Who was that? — A clothier in High-street; he proposed for the supply of 
blankets and convicts’ clothing. 

At how much ? — I do not know. 

Will you state the particlars of that? — When I had referred to the accounts of 
the prisons at Preston and Glasgow, and other prisons, and compared the amount 
with the amount levied in Dublin for a similar object, I concluded, that there must 
be something wrong ; and I proposed to visit the Richmond bridewell, and to take 
a person with me who was competent to give an opinion on the articles supplied ; 

I applied to a third person to go with me, and he went also ; there was a Russian 
gentlemen in Dublin, who was anxious to see our prisons, and he went with us to 
the prison ; he remarked, that the prison was badly constructed for the purpose 
for which it was intended, which led to further inquiries, the result of which was, 
the conclusion, that it was badly constructed ; this gentleman had seen a great 
many, and he spoke with great praise of one at Limerick ; he went through the prison 
and examined the bedding, having the gentleman, whom I have named as a 
clothier of High-street, with us ; we also examined the provisions, and remarked, 
in one corner of the storehouse, a heap of potatoes of very inferior quality ; I applied 
to the deputy governor, the governor being absent, to know why those potatoes w ere 
received, as I conceived they were very inferior ; he stated, that the prisoners had 
objected to use them ; I then asked who was the contractor, he mentioned a person 
of the name of Richardson, whose brother is, I understand, in partnership with 
a brother of Sir George Whitford, ex-sheriff ; I asked the rate of contract, and he told 
me, that under a recent Act of Parliament, the contracts were all exposed in the 
visiting room ; I subsequently referred to that list, and I perceived that the con- 
tract was made at 6 /. per ton ; I stated to the deputy governor, that I conceived it 
was a very exorbitant rate for potatoes, and that the potatoes ought to be of better 
quality ; his reply was, that he had applied to the contractor for better quality, as 
the contract was for the best apple potatoes ; that the contractor refused to give 
better ; and to accommodate matters, that he, the deputy governor, sent fo market 
and purchased potatoes at 1/. 135. 4 d. per ton, and that the difference between 
l /. 13 s. 4 d. per ton and 61. per ton, was paid to the contractor for the purpose, 
he said, of giving good potatoes to the prisoners, and at the same time not infring- 
ing the contract that had previously been made with the contractor ; I thought the 
proceeding a very extraordinary one ; we made further inquiry on the subject, and 
the governor of Bridewell stated to the gentleman who made inquiry, that the 
difference of price w’as not absolutely paid to the contractor, but that he still 
demanded it from the grand jury, in consequence of which the original statement 
which I received from the deputy governor was altered. I asked the clothier who 
accompanied me, his opinion of the quality of the blankets in the prison, and he 
stated that some of them were very good, and some of them inferior ; he stated 
also, that he had proposed to contract for those blankets and other matters for the 
use of the prisoners. 

What other matters ? — Linens ; I think that a similar contract was proposed by 
Mr. Dalton, whom he described to us as shopman or foreman to an alderman of 
the corporation ; he stated, that he had a friend on the grand jury who w'as anxious 
to obtain it for him ; that this friend was obliged to go to England on business, and 
that in his absence Mr. Dalton obtained the contract. I made farther inquiries 
respecting Mr. Dalton, and I have reason to conclude, that he had been in the 
employment of the alderman I allude to, and circumstances that have occurred 
since, rather lead me to think that the alderman was more or less concerned in the 
the contract, or in supplying necessaries for the prisons. 

549. Have 
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Have you any thing more to add ? — I also perceived that there were a number of 
'Richard Purdy, additional cells in progress of being built ; 1 inquired who the contractor for those 
' cells was, and I was told a person of the name of O’Brien was doing the work ; 

(29 April.) no t knowing any respectable person of that name in the trade, I made inquiry, and 
was informed that this O’Brien was foreman in the concern of an alderman, usually 
upon the grand juries ; I thought it my duty to inquire whether the person was 
there or not, and a person of the name of O’Brien appeared to have the manage- 
ment of the works ; I also made inquiry respecting the contractor for some iron 
work or metal work that was going forward at the prison, and I was told that the 
contractor was a Mr. Mallett, whom I have never known to conduct any iron works 
or metal works ; he was a plumber ; I do not know whether he is in the corpora- 
tion or not, but it was stated as the general opinion in Dublin, that there was 
a partnership between him and an alderman of the corporation. 

With regard to the contract for clothing, you stated that you went to the prison 
in order to ascertain the comparative expense? — I asked the deputy governor the 
cost of clothing convicts in the prison, and he stated, that in the Richmond prison, 
the clothing cost eight shillings per suit ; that they made the clothing in the prison ; 

I saw' in the list of contracts, one for convicts clothing, at twenty-two shillings per 
suit, and I thought this a little extraordinary ; it was for the prisoners at Newgate ; 
and I proposed to send a competent person to the prison to inspect this clothing ; 
a merchant tailor, a respectable man, was sent to the prison for the purpose of 
making the inquiry, he stated that the clothing at Newgate was different from that 
at Richmond bridewell, but that he could very well afford to supply such as was 
charged at twenty-two shillings, at the rate of seventeen shillings per suit, and have 
a fair profit. 

Did you see the pattern blanket? — I asked for the pattern blanket, and could not 
see it, at the Richmond bridewell. 

Did you see the pattern linen? — No, none of the patterns ; this merchant tailor 
also stated, that he could have supplied bed ticks which he saw at Newgate, at 
twenty-five per cent lower than the rates charged in the contract. 

Who is this merchant tailor? — His name is Uffington, of Batchelor’s-walk. 

Is he a man of eminence ? — He is. 

What year was this in? — 1822. 

Have you any thing more to add with respect to the contracts? — I do not 
recollect any thing more on the subject. 

Did you converse with Mr. Uffington on this subject freely ; do you suppose that 
he will offer for the next contract to supply the prisoners? — I rather think not. 

Why do you think not? — The feeling is very general in the city, that it is useless 
to make proposals for contracts, without (to use a familiar term) having a friend 
at court. 

Has Mr. Uffington, or any other gentleman of your acquaintance, put that feeling 
to the test? — One person stated that he had several times made proposals for 
contracts, and he was surprised that he seldom or never could obtain one ; he made 
it his business to inquire particularly into the subject, and he ascertained that 
a pattern of a prime article was frequently sent to the grand jury at a moderate 
rate, and that after the contract was made, an article of inferior value would be 
substituted. 

Have you heard, and do you believe, that every contract of every sort, kind and 
description, is published in the public papers, calling upon bidders to propose ? — 
I do. 

Did Mr. Saul assert that he had ever proposed for a contract, and that the con- 
tract was given to a person who bid higher than he? — He did not. 

In point of fact, Mr. Saul’s complaint is, that he did not get the contract, but 
not that he bid less than the person who did get it? — His complaint was, that his 
offer was as low as any person could fairly supply the article, and that he did not 
obtain the contract. 

Did lie offer it lower than the person who got the contract ; do you believe that 
in any one instance, in all the supplies that are furnished to the grand jury by 
contract, you ever knew of one single instance of a person getting it, when there 
was a person proposing at ajpwer rate ? — I do not know of any such instance. 

1 >0 you believe any such instance ever existed ? — I have no reason to believe or 
disbelieve it, 

' t’lieri in point of fact, you are satisfied that the lowest bidder has, without 

a single 
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a single exception, always got the contract ? — I am by no means satisfied of that} 
but I know of no instance to the contrary. 

Have you heard of any instance to the contrary ? — Only the facts stated to me 
by Mr. Saul. 

Did he say that he bid a lower sum than the person who got it? — He did not 
say that. 

Have you any reason to believe that a contract is ever given to the higher bidder, 
•to the prejudice of the lower bidder ? — I have not known any instance of it. 

On what do you ground your doubts, if you are not satisfied ? — The circumstances 
I have stated with respect to Mr. Saul's proposal. 

You stated that it was not at a less sum than the person who got it? — I did not. 

In point of fact, did he state, or do you believe, that in any contract for which 
he ever proposed to the grand jury, that he lost that contract by its being given to 
a person who bid higher than he? — I cannot say that he did. 

Have you any reason to doubt the fact, that the contract is always given to the 
lowest builder? — Nothing further than I have already stated, whether that may be 
a reason, or not, it is the only one I can offer. 

You have made extensive inquiries on the subject? — I have endeavoured to state 
to the Committee the result of those inquiries. 

Did you ever make the inquiries with the object of ascertaining whether such 
practice did prevail, or not, as giving the contracts to higher bidders, to the preju- 
dice of those who offered on lower terms? — It is very generally asserted that prefe- 
rences have been given. 

Have you yourself made inquiries to ascertain the existence or non-existence of 
that ?— I am not acquainted with many persons who are in the habit of making 
contracts for the prisons ; the only person I know is Mr. Saul of High-street, and 
I did not know, nor have I ever met him, to my knowledge, before or since the day 
upon which he accompanied me to the bridewell. 

Did you inquire of Mr. Saul, whether he bid lower than the person who got the 
contract? — I did. 

What answer did he give you ? — He stated he could not tell as to bidding higher 
or lower, but that the persons who usually contracted, delivered an article much 
inferior to the pattern sent in with the proposal. 

Then, as far as the contract went, it w'as given to the lowest bidder?— Such 
would be the conclusion upon the case mentioned. 

Are you aware that the grand jury have nothing to say to the quality of the supply ; 
that it falls to another tribunal to investigate that? — I was not aware of it. 

You have heard that the potatoes delivered were bad, and not according to the 
proposal ? — I saw that they were so. 

Are you apprized, that in consequence of that bad supply, the further supply by 
that person was stopped by the inspector? — I was not apprized of it. 

You were apprized that the potatoes were actually provided in the market at that 
lower price? — To accommodate matters in the prison. 

Are you aware that that could not have been by the deputy governor, but that it 
must have been by the inspector? — I am not. 

Are you. aware that the inspector advanced the money for that?— I am not. 

Are you aware that it was by the direction of the inspector that those potatoes 
were provided? — I am not. 

Are you aware that the contract that was made with this contractor, required him 
to deliver such potatoes as should be approved of by the inspector? — Yes. 

Are you aware that the inspector refused to certify to the supply or quality? — 
I am not. 

Are you aware that without that certificate the man could not be paid for what he 
furnished, or the difference between what he furnished and the full contract ? — I am 
not. 

Are you aware that at this moment the contractor has never received one farthing 
on account of that, contract?— I am not, but I should not be surprised at it ; the 
matter was made known as soon as we possibly could, there was no secret made 
of it. 

Are you aware that the inspector interfered to remedy the bad quality of the pro- 
visions, before it was known to St. Mary’s parish, or any other human being but 
himself? — I am not. 

Are you aware that to this hour the public have not paid one single farthing on 
account of that contract ? — I am not. 

Jiy i$9. u E Do 
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Do you think that, till a payment is made on account of it, the public have 
Richard Purdy, suffered any thing by it ? — I do not. 

' In what better situation could the public be, if the right of making those contracts 

(ay April.) were vested with the parish committees ? — In consequence of the inquiries that 
were made, it has not as yet cost the public any thing ; but I question very 
much whether, if those inquiries had not been made, it might not have cost 
something. 

Then you have ascertained that the contract was made, and that the contract was 
not fulfilled ; but with respect to any other circumstances touching that contract, 
you know nothing about it ; are you aware that all contracts are read in open court 
by the judge? — I have understood that the particulars of contracts are not so read; 
if they were, it would appear strange that the contractors have been almost uniformly 
the relations or connexions of the grand jurors. 

Have you ever attended in the court of King’s bench, at the time the judge gave 
Jhis fiat for contracts ? — Never; I never gave any attention to the subject until I was 
requested to inquire into it by the parish of St. Mary. 

Have you ever heard of any gentleman attending for that purpose ? — I have. 

Did you inquire of Mr. Saul, whether he attended to hear which contract had the 
preference, on the day on which the judge was to read the contracts in court?— 

I did not. 

You say, that Mr. Saul attended you on your visit to Richmond bridewell?— 
He did. 

And you say also, that the contracts for the different articles supplied at the 
prisons are posted up in some conspicuous parts ; do you recollect whether Mr. Saul 
looked at the price at which that contract for blanketing was supplied at that 
prison ? — I rather think he did. 

Did he state that that price was under the offer that he made for supplying the 
same articles ? — I cannot bring to my recollection that he stated so much ; but he 
stated that the manner in which many persons obtained contracts was by sending in 
a false pattern. 

Mr. Saul, during his visit, inspected the bedding and provisions r — He inspected 
the bedding. 

Did he not state, that a considerable part of that bedding was of the very best 
description? — That part was of a fair quality, and that part was of inferior quality ; 
in the size there was also a material difference, the old being 2 yards by 1 a, and the 
new only 1 -J- by 14- yard. 

Was the impression upon your mind, that the whole supply was of inferior 
quality ? — No. 

But he did not make any observation as to a manifest inferiority in the article of 
blanketing? — As to part of it, he did. 

Who had been the contractor for blanketing for the last four years ? — Mr. George 
Studdart, a police magistrate, and frequently upon grand juries; Mr. Dalton has 
also been the contractor ; and occasionally large sums have been presented to the 
inspector and to Mr. Lees, chief clerk at the police office, for this article. 

You stated that you, in company with Mr. Uffington, examined the clothing? — 
I proposed that Mr. Uffington should be applied to, to visit Newgate, to inspect 
the clothing and other materials ; but I did not accompany him. 

Did you not state, that the clothing at the Richmond penitentiary, was different 
from that at Newgate? — So it was stated tome. 

Who is it stated by ? — Mr. James Uffington. 

The convicts clothing in the penitentiary you stated to be supplied at 8.?. 
a suit? — The deputy governor stated that they made the clothing in the prison, and 
that the expense was 8 s. a suit. 

Those for Newgate cost 22s.? — They did. 

Mr. Uffington stated that he could supply them at less? — He did; he stated 
that he could supply them at 17 s. a suit ; I have it here under his hand. 

Did he make any proposal to the grand jury accordingly; in his life time did he 
ever make any proposal ?— I do not know. 

Can you form any belief whether he ever made a proposal? — I cannot. 

Arc you aware that the clothing for the convicts is different from that which is 
supplied for the Richmond penitentiary ? — It was so stated. 

Are you aware of the reason of that ? — No. 

• Are you aware that the grand jury have nothing on earth to say with respect to 
the pattern of the clothes provided for transportation ? — I am not. 

Are 
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Are you aware that government sent down the description and nature of the clothes 
to be provided, without any communication with the grand jury? — I was not aware 
of it. 

Are you aware of the rate at which those clothes are supplied for the convicts? — 
The contract was at twenty-two shillings per suit. 

By whom were they so supplied ? — By Mr. Dalton, as I was informed. 

Are you sure that Mr. Dalton was the contractor ?— I was told that the contract 
was in his name. 

Are you sure that the contract was in his name ? — It was so stated respecting the 
contract to which I allude. 

Are you aware that there is such a person in the city of Dublin as a man of the 
name of Graham, a merchant tailor ? — I know a Mr. Christopher Graham, a member 
of the common council, a wholesale woollen merchant, but not a merchant tailor. 

Do you mean to say that he was not the contractor in his own name, and in his 
own person ? — I do ; there was a subsequent contract which I understand has been 
taken by Mr. Christopher Graham. 

Subsequent to when? — Subsequent to the early part of 1822 ; I do not know the 
date. 

Do you mean to say that the supply of October 1 822, was not by Mr. Graham r — r 
T do not go so far as to say that, but I say that the name I saw in the prison was 
Dalton, not Graham; I certainly understood the name to be Dalton. 

Are you aware that the supply contracted for originally, for the supply of the 
contract, turned out to be deficient, that is, there were not sufficient number of suits 
for the number of convicts ? — I am not. 

Are you aware that when the stipulated number was provided, that application 
was made for the contractor to provide as many more as were required ?— I am not.^ 
Are you aware that he refused to supply any more, as he had lost by his contract? 
— I am not. 

Are you aware that the grand jury, upon more than one occasion, refused the 
increased salary of 100/. a year to the prison inspector, upon his application?— 

I have seen it stated. 

Do you believe it? — I have no reason to believe it or to doubt it. 

Where have you seen it stated ? — In a work printed and given to the friends of 
the officers of the prisons. 

Have you heard, or do you believe, that after that being on more occasions than 
one refused by the grand jury, that the judge himself, under the circumstances of the 
case and the great increase of public duties, ordered it? — It is so stated by officers 
of the prisons. 

Do you believe it? — I have no reason to believe or to doubt it. 

Upon seeing it in print, or hearing it from others, you have no reason to doubt 
it ? — 1 have no reason either to believe it or doubt it, from seeing it in print. 

You believe every thing that you have heard from the persons who supplied the 
materials for the parish report ; you believe what you heard from Mr. Uffington ?• — 
I do. 

You believe what Mr. Saul told you ? — I do. 

You believe what the deputy governor of the prison told you ? — I have no reason 
to doubt it. 

You believe every statement that you have given us here of the abuses ? — I be- 
lieve that every thing I have stated is truly stated by me. 

A great part of that statement arises from information you have received from 
others, and not from your own knowledge ? — It does, from disinterested persons as 
I conceive. 

Then every statement you have mentioned you believe? — I do. 

Are you a freeman of Dublin ?— I am not ; I am a householder, paying the city 
taxes. 

Are you aware, that you have the power as a freeholder, of traversing any pre- 
sentment that the grand jury chooses to pass?— I am. 

Have you ever traversed any of those contracts? — I have not; as an individual, 
I would rather pay my proportion than traverse, except for a public object ; but 
the parish of St. Mary attempted to traverse the presentments made iu Michaelmas 
term. 

What was the result of that attempt ?— The result was, that the presentments 
were fiated ; I understand the judge came at an early hour in the morning, to dis- 
charge a jury, that the persons who were employed to appear for the parishes, 
r-An ' were 
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were late in going to court, and the presentments were fiated prior to their appearing 
Richard Purdy, there ; they subsequently attempted to traverse, and were defeated upon a point of 

t N> / law ; I believe the law prescribes, that persons must traverse within a certain time, 

<29 April.) and it was stated that the parishes of Saint Mary and Saint Thomas, were late upon 
that occasion. 

Those parishes and many other parishes, are very anxious not only to inquire 
into the amount of the levies, but to relieve themselves, if possible, from some part 
of the taxation ? — They are most anxious. 

Are the. Committee to understand, that you have had several meetings on that 
subject? — We have. > 

You have attended those meetings? — I have attended some of them. 

Has it ever been discussed at any .of those meetings, whether they were more 
likely to succeed in relieving themselves from these unjust assessments by traverse, 
than by assembling in vestries, and coming to certain resolutions, which could lead 
to no effect ? — I never attended any of the vestries that were called for considering 
the propriety of traversing. 

The Committee are to understand from you, that you were deliberating on the 
means of relieving yourselves ; in discussing that subject, what were the modes of 
relief that were offered to the consideration of the vestries ? — The question has been 
frequently discussed, and it was the general opinion, that traversing would not give 
effectual relief ; for large portions of the grand jury assessments are levied under 
Acts of Parliament, and cannot be corrected except by Act of Parliament, and 
consequently that no traverse on the part of the parish could afford effectual, 
though it might partial relief. 

Did you ever hear it proposed, that in the first instance, those who felt them- 
selves aggrieved should have recourse to law proceedings for redress, and endeavour 
By means of traverse, to relieve themselves from that unjust assessment? — It was 
proposed in that instance I have mentioned, and counsel was instructed to traverse. 

Were the gentleman whom you have stated, to be so interested on this subject, 
-so timid as to be alarmed at one repulse, and that repulse arising from a point of 
form ? — If we do not obtain relief from this Committee, wo must try it on another 
occasion, although at the risk of paying double costs. 

Was the question discussed, of the option between a traverse and an application 
to the House of Commons? — It was, more than once ; and we were in hopes we 
might obtain relief in some degree by traverse ; but the material part must come 
from Parliament. Counsel was employed for the purpose of traversing 

Who was the counsel? — Mr. Walker for St. Thomas’s and St. Mary’s parishes; 
Mr. Cullen also attended. 

Those gentlemen informed you, that there is a particular Act relating to the 
.■city of Dublin ? — There are various Acts of Parliaments. 

Are you not aware that those Acts, so far as regards the assessing and levying of 
money do not differ in a great degree from the general Act of Parliament, regulating 
assessments through all Ireland? — I am not aware of any distinction, except that 
which limits the amount of cess, in the county of Dublin, to two shillings per .acre, 
whereas there is no limit to the presentments of the city grand jury. 

Then the Committed are to understand, that you expected more redress from 
Parliament, than from any proceeding in the courts of justice? — Yes. 

On what ground was it that you and the other gentlemen with you, preferred 
looking to Parliament, rather than have recourse to the remedy by traverse ? — 
In addition to the reasons already stated, we understood, that it was intended to 
bring in a bill to extend the taxing power of the grand jury, to those parts of the 
city not under the control of the grand jury ; and we were of opinion, that the mea- 
sure would not afford effectual relief to the inhabitants. 

From whom had you that information? — From Mr. Stewart and others, deputed 
to wait on the supposed framer of the bill, to request permission to read it, on the 
-part of St. Mary’s parish. 

You have no reason to think, that there was a denial of inquiry, or a denial of 
the right of traverse by the court of King’s-bench ? — By no means, nothing could 
be farther from my thoughts. 

The parishes have not given up their intention of proceeding in that way also ? — 
With repect to those items, -'that we think we can be relieved from, we shrill up 
doubt, resort to those means, if not effectually relieved by Parliament. 
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Mercurii, 30 die Aprilis, 1823. 

Mr. 'Richard Purdy, again called in ; and Examined. 

IN a former period of your examination, you stated an instance of improper JW>- 
conduct of a collector of the grand jury cess, in the case of a person of the name Richard Purdy. 

of Welsh ?— I did. V 

Where does that Welsh reside ; is the person you allude to, a man or a woman ? — (3° April.) 

A woman ; she resides on the City Quay. 

Of what trade is she? — She deals in cordage. 

Is she the owner of the house ? — She states herself to be so. 

Is her name over the door? — It is. 

She stated that she had paid to the collector 3 /. ?— She did. 

Did she say she had had a receipt for it ? — She did. 

Did you ask to see that receipt? — I did. 

Did you see it ? — I did. 

I Was it a regular receipt for the amount of the grand jury cess? — It was a very 

incorrect receipt ; it would read for either shillings or pounds. 

Whatever it was, was it a regular receipt, such as is given for grand jury taxes?— 

It was on printed paper. 

On a stamp? — I do not know. 

Having investigated the local taxation of Dublin, are you aware what is the pro- 
tection against any person being called upon a second time for his taxes ? — I am 
not ; w'hen this woman called upon me I refused to interfere for her till she went 
before a magistrate and made an affidavit to the fact. 

Did she ever bring that receipt, or show it at the proper office, to prove her pay- 
ment of the taxes ? — I do not know whether she did or not, but I sent it to the 
treasurer of the grand jury, stating the circumstances, and referring him to the affi- 
davit, and requesting him to give the woman relief. 

Was she relieved ? — She was not. 

Has she paid the taxes a second time ? — She has not. 

Then she has not yet sustained any loss? — She has not, but she has been 
threatened by the collector to have her goods seized. 

In point of fact, he has not done that? — He had not done it when I left. Dublin ; 

I stated to the collector that I had forwarded a memorial to the grand jury, and 
requested that, until the memorial was answered, he would not distress her. 

Are you sufficiently informed, on the taxation of Dublin, to know that if any legal 
proceedings were taken, that that stamp receipt was a full bar to any proceedings r — 

I think it would ; I do not know whether it would against a treasurer, but it would 
against a collector. 

Is not the collector appointed by the grand jury ? — He is. 

Does not he give security ? — He does. 

Does not he receive a warrant from the grand jury ? — He does. 

Are not the grand jury accountable for every act done by the collector ? — I do 

I not know. 

You stated that you attended at the Richmond penitentiary, in company with 
a Russian gentleman and some others?— I did. 

Who were the persons that attended with you ? — Mr. Kertland, of Lower 
Ormond-quay, one of the committee of Saint Mary’s, and Mr. Saul of High-street. 

You went there as a deputation authorized by the committee? — We did. 

You and Mr. Kertland were the persons appointed by the Committee to inves- 
tigate? — We were, and one of the churchwardens was also appointed. 

He was not with you ? — He was not. 

Can you recollect when you paid your visit? — I cannot; I have handed m 
a report on the subject. 

Was it in the month of November? — It was in September or October, as well as 
I can recollect. 

There was no other report made on that subject by any person but you and the 
gentlemen that went with you ? — There was a gentleman to whom I have already 
alluded, Mr.H. Uffington, who was appointed to goto Newgate, and he went also 
to Richmond bridewell. 

Was it previous to that? — I think that was in October. 

‘ Was that previous or subsequent to your visit ? — It was subsequent. 
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You were the only persons appointed by the committee? — As well as I can 
recollect. » 

You were the only persons who reported to the committee on the subject of the 
Richmond penitentiary? — We were the only persons appointed so to do. 

When you went there, you found the bad potatoes heaped up in a comer, you 
took notice of them ?— We did. 

The deputy governor told you that they, had been objected to by the prisoners ? — 
He did, upon my remarking that they were of very inferior quality. 

And that he was then supplying them himself, by purchasing at a very under 
rate? — At il. 13s. 4 d. per ton. 

Then the condemnation of the bad potatoes, and the purchase of the good pota- 
toes in their stead, took place previous to your visiting?' — It did. 

Then it could not be in consequence of your suggestions ? — Certainly not. 

When did the parishes first meet to inquire into those local abuses ? — On the 5th 
of September St. Mary’s appointed a committee. 

Do you know when the potatoes were changed ?— J do not. 

Do you think it was subsequent to the 5th of September? — I. do not know posi- 
tively, but I think it must have been subsequent. 

Did you go through the prison ? — I did. 

Was it clean? — Very much so indeed. 

Did there seem to be good order there ? — Very good order. 

Was the classification as correct as the nature of the prison would allow? — It 
appeared to be so. 

Did the inmates appear to be regular and cleanly in their persons ? — They did. 

Did the prisoners that were able to work appear to be industriously employed ? — 
They did, generally speaking. 

Are you aware that there is a book for visitors to make their remarks? — I am. 

Did you make any remarks in that book ? — I may have done so, I do not 
recollect. 

Then, in point of fact, you thought the appearance, the regulation, the discipline 
and the cleanliness of the prison very good? — Unobjectionable 

In the beginning of your examination did you, or did you not say, that you bad 
not, in the course of your investigation, found one single subject of praise to the 
grand jury ? — I may have said so. 

Does this form an exception ? — If it applies to the grand jury it does, but I give 
the credit of it to the governor and deputy governor. 

Who is the governor appointed by ? — By the grand jury, or commissioners of the 
prison. 

Who is the governor ? — Mr. Purdon ; he is son-in-law to Alderman Archer. 

Who supplies the fund by which the prison is sustained and supported ; is it by 
grand jury presentments ? — It is partly by grand' jury presentments and partly by 
their own labour, and I have perceived some advances made by government for 
implements for the prisons; I have found it extremely difficult to make any esti- 
mate as to the exact expense per diem. 

Did you call for the dietary ? — I rather think I did. 

Does it appear upon the face of that written dietary what is the expense of each 
prisoner per diem ? — I believe it does, as stated by the officers. 

You saw that dietary ? — I think I did. 

Then how comes it that you do not know what the expense per diem is ? — I did 
not take any note of it. 

Y ou went to investigate the expense ? — Idid. 

A table was shown to you containing the expense, and you took no notice of it ? — 
I took no notice of that, but I have no hesitation in saying, upon a comparison with 
other prisons, that the expense of supporting prisoners in Dublin, far exceeds the 
expense in other prisons ; I do not mean as to food alone, but food and clothing 
and all the expenses together ; I have estimated the expense in the bridewell at the 
rate of 36 /. for each prisoner per annum. 

Do you mean to say, that the expense of each person, upon your investigation in 
the penitentiary, was 36/. a year including every thing? — Including a proportion of 
salaries to officers, and incidents altogether. 

Will you state to the Committee, on what principle you came to the calculation 
of each person costing 36/. a year? — The expense of the Richmond bridewell is 
estimated at about 5,500 L half-yearly, according to the presentment sheets; taking 
from that 1,000/. which is for repayment to government, on account of the 

expenditure 
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expenditure on the building, leaves 4,500/0 If there were 250 prisoners, which is Mr. 

the average number, the expense would be 36/. for each, exclusive of the repay- v Richar d Purdy. 
ment to government; but if the 1,000/. that is presented each term for repayment 
to government, was excluded in the amount, the expense in that case, would be (3° April.) 
.44/. a year for each prisoner, that is, charging the prison with a proportion of the 
salaries, say two-fifths of the entire. 

That is taking the total expense of the prison on the one hand, and dividing that 
by the average number of prisoners on the other, and you mean to say that it is 36/. 
a year per head? — Including a proportion of the allowance for salaries, I rather 
.think it comes t,o 5 d. a day, 

Will you take upon you to say, that the expense for food daily is 3 \d. ? — It may 
have been, but supposing the rate to be 54/. in England, I think, 3 id. would not 
be very low in Ireland. 

Do you know how many descriptions of grand juries in Dublin have the power 
qf raising money by taxation? — Two descriptions, I have understood, the term 
grand jury, and the sessions grand jury. 

What are the objects presented for by the term grand jury? — The support of 
.prisoners, and all those items included in the presentment sheet as having passed 
by the term grand jury. 

What is the description of presentments made by the sessions grand jury ; is 
there any difference between them? — There is .this difference, that the present- 
ments of the sessions grand jury arose from fees to officers, matters of stationery 
for the sessions house, repairs of the sheriffs prison occasionally, and cleaning the 
prison ; the only remark that I have to make respecting the sessions grand jury is, 
that I know an individual who was on that grand jury, and he stated to me, that 
an account for stationery was presented to the jury, and that he stopped the account 
to look at it; the foreman of the jury, a sheriff’s peer, told him to send , it on; 
the juror said, he wished to look at it before he passed it ; send it on says the 
foreman, we have enough (meaning a majority) without you; the juror said, 

I cannot send it on without remarking on one item ; here is a charge at the rate ot 
a guinea per hundred for quills ; the account was passed, and the juror has never 
been summoned upon a sessions grand jury since. 

What is the gentleman’s name ? — Mr. Kertland. 

Is he in attendance upon this Committee ? — 1 do not know whether he has been 
summoned, he was on the committee of St. Mary’s parish. 

Do you happen to know what are the sums presented by the grand jury of the 
city of Dublin, for the total and entire support of the prisoners confined in all the 
Dublin gaols together? — Including cost of prosecution, the amount is about 
25,000/. . • 

Do you happen to know what the average number of prisoners m all those 
prisons put together amount to? — I think from 700 to 750. 

Do you mean in all the prisons in Dublin? — Yes, in those for which grand jury 
cess is levied. 

How many prisons are there in Dublin? — Those I allude to are supported by the 
grand jury cess; the Newgate, the Richmond bridewell, the Smithfield penitentiary, 
and the sheriff’s prison. 

Is there not besides a gaol for poor prisoners, who cannot support themselves, 
annexed to the sheriff ’s prison? — I have understood that there is, but the expense 
of it must have been considerably reduced by the more frequent discharge of 
prisoners, under the Insolvent Act; as prisoners for debt have usually sufficient for 
their support during the short periods of their confinement under the present Act. 

By whom is the gaol allowance supplied ? — By presentments of the grand jury. 

Who keeps it in repair ?— I have seen charges included in the presentment sheet 
of the grand jury. 

Who pays for the whitewashing of it?—The grand jury. 

Who contracts for the whitewashing? — Sheriff Thorp, to whom there appears to 
have been five presentments, last Michaelmas term. 

Is it, or is it not the subject of annual competition by advertisement for the 
lowest bidder ? — I believe it may be like the other contracts. 

Can you form a guess as to what the general sum total of presentments by grand 
juries was in the year 1822 ? — I have not seen the return for 1822, that for 1821 
states the amount at 27,515/. \s. 11 d. 

Are you aware, that no money for any contract of any sort, kind or description, 
is ever paid or advanced to any human being, but to the identical contractor him- 
~ 549 - seif ’ 
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Mr. self, immediately from the treasurer of the grand jury and not through the in- 
Richurd Purdy, spector ? — I am not aware that such is the custom. ° 

^ that *? e cas ®» * s ft possible that the inspector could mis-appropriate what did 
(30 April.) , no t con)e into hi s hands? — Certainly ; it is impossible. 

If you had made an inquiry from the grand jury treasurer, was it competent to 
you to have learnt that fact or not?— I found it extremely difficult to obtain any 
information, and several persons applied without success. J 

Are you aware, that no sum is advanced by the grand jury, to any person, con- 
rtractor or otherwise, until the contract is fulfilled ?— I have seen charges in the pre- 
sentment sheets, of various sums advanced to Mr. Gamble and others for ne- 
cessaries. 

Did you ever see a sum in any presentment advanced to any person on account 
of a contract? — I am not aware of any advance made on a contract; I have seen 
sums of money presented for Mr. Ricard to supply bread for Newgate for six 
months, commencing the late term, 700/. and to Mr. John Glennon, to supply 
milk, 200/. I have here a copy of one of the printed sheets ; it is impossible for 
me to show whether any payments have been made; but large sums have evidently 
.been presented for the inspector and other officers to supply necessaries for the 
.prisons. 

Is not the presentment sheet publicly printed in the city of Dublin ?— It is ; but 
that does not enable me to answer the question, whether advances have been 
•made. 

Did you apply for information on the subject of the grand jury accounts? 

I applied at the office of the treasurer of the grand jury, and I also applied at the 
head police office. Alderman Darley was good enough to instruct the secretary to 
allow me to have access to the accounts at the police office; but from those 
accounts I could not obtain the information which the Committee require. 

In point of fact, you do not know of any sums being paid to contractors on 
account of contracts? — I do not. 

Do you know' the forms that are observed before the amount of a contract is 
paid to any contractor ? — I do not. 

You see certain sums presented for in the presentment sheet, to be advanced to 

the inspector for particular purposes ; do you observe what they are for ? I have 

■stated what some of them are for. 

The question referred to monies advanced to inspectors of prisons ; do you not 
■find sums advanced to pay hatchmen in the prisons? — I have seen items entered in 
the presentment sheet as paid to the inspectors of the prisons for various purposes. 

There is a sum to pay hatchmen, and fifty pounds for incidents; are there any 
others? — I find two sums, one 684/. the other 600/. to supply necessaries, and 
-I have no doubt there are many others. 

Do you happen to know the reason of that sum being presented to be advanced 
to pay hatchmen? — I consider it is for salaries. 

Do you know the reason of that being advanced and no other being advanced ? 

J do not. 

The sum which is there presented is not raised for some time afterwards? 

It is not. 

In the usual course how long after it is presented is it actually raised ? — A con- 
siderable time afterwards. 

Then in point of fact, though it is presented to be advanced, it cannot be paid till 
it is raised ?— No. r 

Upon an average it is not three months before it is actually repaid?— I believe 
it may be. 

riiatis half the time before the next held grand jury? — Yes. 

Then for those three months, the purposes for which that money is alleged to be 
advanced to the inspector, are obliged to be borne by the inspector without any 
advantage r — That is the natural conclusion. 

Then for three months out of the six, he is in advance out of his own pocket 
before he receives the money ?— According to the statements in the preceding 
questions, he may be in advance. 

It is to pay hatchmen ? — £)ne of the items is. 

Is not the object of it that they should be paid weekly ?— I imagine so. 

, ^ ^ l or . t * ie l * iree tnont hs he is in advance for their weekly allowances to 
them?— So it would appear. 

You stated a supposed partnership between Mr. Mallett, who was the contractor 

for 
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for the iron work, and a member of the corporation, frequently upon grand juries ?— 

I have heard it alleged, and I thought it came from good authority. 

You said that Mr. Mallett was only a plumber ?— I have understood so. 

Have you ever been at his manufactory ? — I have been some time ago, but not 

lat In point of fact, you do not know that he is an iron-founder to a considerable 
extent? — I do not. 

Are you aware that any person on the grand jury, who has any connection, 
directly or indirectly, with a ' contractor, is liable to a penalty of live hundred 
pounds? — I have heard so. ., 

You stated that a traverse had been directed by the parish of St. Mary with 
respect to some of those presentments ? — I did. 

Do you remember what were the presentments they were directed to traverse?— 

It was the late term grand jury presentments. 

Was there a traverse for each presentment, or a sweeping traverse for the whole?— 

It was a sweeping traverse for the whole, on account of an improper applotment, 
in consequence of the treasurer of the grand jury having demanded from St Mary s 
parish a larger sum of arrears than they conceived was due ; an accountant had 
been employed to investigate the account, and on the foot of those accounts a diffe- 
rence arose between the mode in which this accountant stated them, and the manner 
in which the treasurer of the grand jury stated them : the total amount of arrears 

claimed by the treasurer from St. Mary’s, was 1,200/. 

In consequence, there was a sweeping traverse for the whole?— I have so 
understood. , , , 

Do you mean it was a sweeping traverse of all the presentments made by that 
grand jurv, or a particular traverse to each presentment? I cannot state the 
particulars; there is an affidavit of the agent who was employed on that occasion, 
and it will be presented to the Committee. . „ 

In point of fact, was not it only a traverse to the re-applotment for insolvencies : — 

I really cannot say ; I know that that was a material part of the dispute ; I have 
already stated that an account was stated by the accountant who differed with the 
treasurer of the grand jury on the subject. . 

You have heard of persons not putting in a proposal to the grand jury from an 
idea of favouritism in the grand jury, are you aware of the mode adopted by the 
grand jury in signing the contracts ? — I am not. 

There are officers called inspectors-general ? — There are. 

Have you ever made complaints to them?— No; my object was not to make 
complaints against any individual ; our object was to obtain redress by a change of 
system, not by complaints against individuals ; and it is with very great reluctance 
that I have referred to those cases, to which I have felt it my duty to allude, in my 
answers to questions put to me. 

Are you aware whether any, and if any, what means are adopted by the grand 
jury to secure, as well as they are able, that the materials contracted for shall be 
of as good description as the pattern, in the supply of blankets, clothes, and sheets ? 
— I have understood the inspector was intended for that purpose. 

Do you know of any other? — The general inspector appointed by government. 
Do you know the means taken by the grand jury themselves to ascertain that the 
contracts are really bona fide fulfilled ? — I am not aware of the custom of the grand 

JUr you have stated, that you heard there was a partnership between an alderman 
of the corporation and Dalton, in the contract for blankets? I heard that a balance 
due to Alderman Nugent arose out of the contract with Dalton, or of the supply of 
necessaries for the prisons. 

Dalton was the contractor for blankets? — He was the contractor for clothing, 
blankets, ticks, and sheets. 

Was that in 1822?— In Michaelmas 1821, and Easter 1822. 

Do you believe there was any connection between the alderman to whom you 
have alluded and Mr. O’Brien, in the contracts?— It is the general opinion, and 
I am rather inclined to think that there must have been a connexion. 

You have stated, that you found the Richmond bridewell in good order; is there 
any superintending committee over that prison, except the grand juries. I am not 
aware of any, except that the police magistrates have a control over it. 

The governor is Mr. Purdon? — He is. ^ 

A gentleman who has been regularly graduated in colleger — Yes. 



(30 April.) 
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Mr. 

TU chard Purdy. 



(30 April.) 



y ou said, that the general opinion in Dublin among the tradesmen was, that it was 
, quite idle to make proposals for contracts to the grand juries?— I have heard it said. 

Have you made inquiries respecting it? — I have. 

Of how many have you inquired ? — Of several. 

And that was the general impression ? — It was. 

Do you know who have been the contractors for the last four years, in general, 
for the supply of the prisons in Dublin with provisions, and blanketing, and linen ; 
can you mention any of their names?— Mr. Isaac Manders, son of Alderman 
Manders, was uniformly the contractor for bread until he retired from business, when 
his successor and relative obtained the contracts ; this subject was mentioned in 
the court of King’s Bench, and for some time past a Mr. Ricard has been the con- 
tractor. Alderman Manders and Richard Manders, jun. were usually upon the; 
jury. Mr. Studdart, a police magistrate and grand juror, usually obtained the con- 
tact for blankets, until Michaelmas 182,1, when Mr. Dalton became the contractor ; 
and again at Easter 1 822, Mr. Dalton was the contractor; and upon those occasions 
Aldeiman Nugent, to whom Dalton was shopman, was upon the jury. I have also 
been informed, that the outlay of all sums at Richmond bridewell, and at Easter 
term 1816, a large sum was presented to those gentlemen for certain alterations at 
Newgate, and at Easter 1819, a similar presentment for bridewell, to include expense 
of a clock, for which 370 /. was paid to Alderman Warner or his representatives. 
Mr. Dalton's contract was made in Michaelmas 1821, to continue to Easter 1822, 
and subsequent to that, there was a contract made by Mr. Graham, who is a very 
respectable wholesale woollendraper, and member of the common council. 

Who are the othei contractors r — I find the name of Dalton in several of these 
presentments; Sheriff 1 borp s name is upon each of them; at Michaelmas 1822, 
there were five presentments to him; generally the contractors are either members, 
or connected with members, of the corporation. 

When you went to the gaols, did you inquire for the patterns? — I did ; particularly 
for those sent by Mr. Dalton. 

Did you see the patterns?— I did not. 

Did you try at other gaols ?— I was merely deputed to go to bridewell ; the con- 
tracts were for clothing, for bedticks, for shirts and rugs for Newgate; that was the 
contract made by Mr. Dalton to which I alluded. 

He is foreman to Alderman Nugent?— I have heard that he was. 



Mr. John M c Mullen, called in; and Examined. 



Mr. 

John M : Mullen. 



WHERE do you reside? — In Blessington-street, in the city of Dublin. 

What is your business ? — I am engaged in trade as a factor at the Linen-hall. 

How long have you resided in Dublin?— About fifteen years. 

Have you paid any particular attention to the local taxes of the city of Dublin ? 

I have, for some time past. 

What circumstances induced you to pay that attention to the local taxation of 
tlie city ?— I he subject was forced upon my attention by the extremely distressed 
state of the city of Dublin, by the decay of its trade and manufactures ; the expe- 
rience which, in my own trading pursuits, I have individually of those circum- 
stances, forced the subject upon my attention. 

Has your attention been particularly turned to that branch of the local taxation 
which is levied under the authority of the grand juries of the city of Dublin?— To 
a considerable extent. 

Are you deputed by any body of inhabitants to attend this Committee, and to 
give evidence r— I attended it on the summons which I received from the Com- 
mittee ; I have not been regularly deputed by any body of the inhabitants of 
Dublin; but committees have been formed, and I have been requested by those 
committees (if I should be summoned) to attend the Committee of the House of 
Commons. 

On what principle is the amount of the grand jury taxation of the city of Dublin 
apportioned upon the property of individuals in that city ?— In the mode of appor- 
tioning the tax over the district on which it is levied, the principle appears to be 
most objectionable. By the 33 of Geo. 3. the churchwardens are obliged to return 
upon oath, to the treasurer of. the grand jury, an exact account of the gross.sum- 
ot ministers money chargeable upon the inhabitants of each parish, from which. 
1 eturn the Act directs that the grand jury shall, at least once in every third year, 
form a table of applotment of the proportion which each parish bears to the whole ; 

and 
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and upon this principle the whole amount of the grand jury cess is applotted over Mr. 
the city of Dublin. The proportion, however, which each parish is called upon to Ju!in M' Mullen. 
pay is directed to be levied from the solvent inhabitants of such parish only ; it v 
consequently happens that in some of the poorer parishes, where one-half of all the * 3 ° April.) 
householders are returned insolvent, (and the case at present exists in more than 
one parish,) the solvent inhabitants are obliged to pay double the sum for which 
they ought to be called upon. The parish of St. Michan’s, one of the most impo- 
verished and reduced in Dublin, contained in. 1820, 1,457 houses, of which 761, 
or more than half, were then returned insolvent. The rate at which the grand 
jury cess was applotted, during that and part of the preceding year, upon that 
parish, was 35. tirf. on the shilling, ministers money; and it should be recollected, 
that in all the ancient parishes the valuation is much higher than in the parishes of 
more recent creation. At the same period, in the years 1819 and 1820, in the 
large and wealthy parish of St. Peter’s, the applotment was only 2 s. ; and in the 
equally opulent parish of St. Ann’s, 2 s. o\d. In the Michaelmas term of 1820, the 
re-applotment in St. Michan’s for insolvent arrears, was 1,051 /. 1 95. bd.; whilst 
its proportion of the grand jury cess, as fiated by the court, was only 737/. 4 s. i\d. 

In St. Peter’s parish, at the same term, the re-applotment for insolvent arrears was 
only 1364 17 s. 6 d. although its proportion of the presentments amounted to 
1,740/. 125 . 2d. 

Has it come within your knowledge to state, whether there has been a con- 
siderable increase of the grand jury taxes of late ? — A very considerable increase. 

Can you inform the Committee, whether there has been an increase or a diminu- 
tion in the ability of the people to pay ?— The ability of the people to pay, as far as 
my knowledge of the circumstances, and the trade of Dublin extend, is very much 
reduced. 

Can you inform the Committee, from any observations you have made, or docu- 
ments that you are in possession of, of the increase of insolvencies in any of the 
parishes of Dublin ? — In the case of the parish which I have mentioned, Saint 
Michan’s, the increase within the last two years, I am credibly informed, is equal 
to one fifth of the entire number of houses, which it contains. 

To what circumstances do you attribute the increase of the grand jury taxes? — ■ 

In a considerable degree, to the increase of crime and committals, but not to the 
extent on that account by any means, to which the increase has arrived. 

To what other cause then do you attribute that further increase? — I consider 
that the increase within the last fourteen or fifteen years has been owing in a great 
degree to the operation of the Police Act, by which all offenders taken up within 
the limits of the circular road, are sent to the city gaol of Newgate. 

What parts of Dublin does the circular road comprehend not within the juris- 
diction of the city ? — It includes the large and wealthy parishes Of St. George, 

St. Luke’s, part of St. Peter’s, part of St. Nicholas, and part of St. Catharine's. 

To what other circumstances do you attribute the increase of the grand jury tax- 
ation ? — The increase of grand jury taxation, I conceive, may also be considerably 
attributed to the large sums which are annually presented by the grand jury, for 
the clothing and support of convicted criminals, and the building of gaols to con- 
fine them. 

Can you inform the Committee, how much of the increase is attributable to that 
circumstance from any document ? — I have reason to believe, that at present, the 
expense incurred in the support of convicted criminals, is not less than ten thousand 
pounds a year. 

Are there any other causes to which you attribute the increase of the grand jury 
taxation ? — I think the increase is also to be attributed to the want of strict and 
vigilant economy, on the part of the grand jury, in the disposal of the money levied 
from the citizens of Dublin. 

To what cause do you attribute that want of economy ? — I think that large 
sums of money are expended in various ways, which might, under a mofe vigilant 
system of economy, be altogether saved. 

Can you give any instances? — I hold in my hand the grand jury presentments 
of the city of Dublin, from 1807 to 1820, on which I have made some memoran 
dums; in the Michaelmas term 1820, there are several items which appear to me 
to be extravagant; the first I have noticed is a charge for brushes supplied to the 
bridewell, amounting to 20/. 45. 

For how long? — For the half year. 

549- Why 
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Mr. Why do you think that an extravagant charge? — As far as my own experience 

Jom M M ullcn^ enables me to judge, I think it impossible that brushes in that quantity, or of that 
~ value, could be used in an establishment such as the bridewell, in so short a period. 

13° P •) C an y OU point out any other instances ? — In the same presentments I observe an 
item for white-washing, painting and scouring the house-keeper’s apartment ; I think 
the charge for scouring ought not to occur in a gaol for the employment of convicts ; 
that it ought to be done by the prisoners. 

What is the sum? — 1 1 /. 6 s. yd. for white-washing, painting, papering and 
scouring. 

The white-washing, painting, papering and scouring were all included in the 
1 1 /. 6 s. yd . ? — Yes, but it was for the housekeeper’s apartment only. 

Does the same observation apply to the white-washing ? — It does, it ought to 
be done by the convicts. 

Does it apply to the painting? — Perhaps, neither to the painting, nor the paper- 
ing, although I have no doubt there are convicts in the gaol fully competent to do 
both. 

Will you give any other instances? — I observe in the same presentment a charge 
for white- washing the sheriff’s prison and the city marshalsea, 34/. 

Why do you think that an extravagant charge? — From their limited extent, 
I think, 34/. a very large amount for white- washing the sheriff’s prison and the 
city marshalsea. 

You are aware that it cannot be done by the prisoners themselves? — I am quite 
aware of that. 

Have you reason to doubt its being done? — No. In the preceding presentments 
for Easter term 1820, 1 find a charge for brushes, mops, and some other articles for 
Richmond bridewell, 22/. 45. 6 d. which appears to me to be unnecessarily large. 

Is that the same prison that the others were for ? — The same prison, in the pre- 
ceding half year; in the course of 1821, the presentments for this apparently 
insignificant item of expense, amount to 78/. is. yd. ; this is for brushes only. 

Is there any other instance ? — There appears to me in these presentments to be 
an unusually heavy, and frequent charge for blankets for the prisons. 

Can you point out any of the particulars to which you allude ? : — I have examined 
the printed presentments, and I find in almost every one of those presentments, 
a charge for blankets, in some instances to a considerable amount; as much as three 
hundred pairs at one term. 

Are you acquainted with the prices at which those articles are supplied, or the 
mode which is taken to procure them on the cheapest terms? — I am not intimately 
acquainted with the subject, but in the course of a visit which I recently made to 
Newgate, I saw a number of convicts clothed in what I was told were old blankets, 
and as far as I can judge, those blankets cut up for clothing for them appeared to 
be perfectly sufficient for the use of the goal. I attribute to that circumstance the 
large, and perhaps unnecessary supply of blankets, which appears in the present- 
ment sheets; there are many and various other instances to which I could refer. 

Will you turn to page 102, you see there the names of the grand jury of the 
city of Dublin. Are you acquainted with the greater portion of those gentlemen? — 
I know them by character, but only a few of them personally. 

Are they individuals belonging to the corporation of the city of Dublin ? — They 
are members of the corporation of the city of Dublin. 

Do you mean, by their being members of the corporation of the city of Dublin, 
that they are the freemen at large, or the higher authorities? — They are all aldermen, 
sheriffs peers, or members of the common council. 

"VV ill you look over the names of the individuals in the first page, to whom pre- 
sentments of the public money are made by the grand jury, and will you state 
whether many of them are also members of the corporation of the city of Dublin ? — 
A considerable proportion of them are members of the corporation. 

Does the name of Alderman Exshaw appear upon that list of the grand jury? — 
It does. 

Look at page 109; is there not there a presentment for stationery, supplied for 
the use of the several grand juries of the city of Dublin, 132/; who is the John 
Exshaw to whom that presentment is made? — Alderman John Exshaw. 

The same individual who was a member of the grand jury ? — Unquestionably. 

And who was a party to the presentments so made to himself? — Unquestionably. 

Will you turn to the preceding term, and see if there is any other presentment for 

the 
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the same purpose, to the same person : look at page 1 03 ? — There is a presentment jW> v 
to Alderman John Exshaw for stationery, for the use of the several grand juries, John M’ Mull <•« _ 
147/. 17s. 8d. ... v — / 

Turn to page 97 ; who was foreman of the city grand jury in Michaelmas term (30 April.) 
1819 ? — Alderman John Exshaw. 

Is there any similar presentment in that year? — There is, to the amount of 150/. 
for one half year’s supply. 

Turn to page 87, Michaelmas term 1818; who was foreman of the grand jury 
on that occasion? — Alderman John Exshaw. 

Does there appear any similar presentment for the same purpose, and to the same 
person, on that occasion ? — There is a presentment to Alderman Exshaw, for 
printing work and stationery, 144/. 7 s. 6 d. 

In page 78, Michaelmas term 1817, whose name appears the second in the 
presentment sheet of that year ? — Alderman John Exshaw, second on the grand jury. 

Is there a similar presentment on that occasion ? — There is a similar presentment 
to him, of 153/. 195. nd 

Will you turn to page 69 ? — I again find the name of Alderman John Exshaw 
.second in the list of the grand jury, and a similar presentment to him for printing 
and stationery, 150/. 

Are there other stationers of eminence in the city of Dublin, besides Alderman 
Exshaw ? — Many, of greater eminence I should think. 

Will you cast your eye generally over the returns of the names of the grand jury 
before you, and state whether the leading members of those grand juries are not, to 
a considerable extent, the same persons? — I have given some attention to the sub- 
ject, and I know that such is the fact. 

And they are invariably leading members of the corporation of the city of 
Dublin ? — Invariably so. 

During those years to which your attention has been called, the alderman who 
has been named has been upon the grand juries, and has been a party to presentments 
made to himself? — Unquestionably ; it appeared to me, from an investigation which 
I had previously made on the subject, that in the 20 terms, ending Michaelmas 1 820, 
he served upon nineteen grand juries. 

Can you state the names of any other members of the corporation, who have 
served upon a considerable number of grand juries during the same period.' 1 
Alderman Hamilton served on sixteen of those twenty grand juries ; Alderman 
Archer upon sixteen ; Alderman Cash upon fourteen ; Alderman Darley upon four- 
teen ; Alderman Reed upon fourteen ; Alderman King upon thirteen; Alderman 
Thorp upon twelve ; Alderman Manders upon eleven ; Warner upon eleven; Ab- 
bott upon ten ; Bloxam upon ten ; Fleming upon ten ; M‘ Kenny upon ten ; Matthew 
"West upon ten ; Jones upon nine; Nugent upon nine; James upon eight? Mont- 
gomery upon seven ; Andrews upon six, and Hone upon six ; Sheriffs-peers Craven 
and Pasley upon thirteen ; Minchen and Tudor, each upon ten ; Giffard upon 
nine; Blacker and Mander, each upon eight; and Semple upon seven. 

Have you been able to compare the number of times which those individuals 
have served, with the general number of individuals who might have served upon 
the .grand jury during that period ? — The number of persons qualified to serve upon 
grand juries in the city of Dublin is supposed to be about 2,000. 

Do you mean freeholders ? — Freeholders, freemen, and householders. 

When you say 2,000, do you mean persons who, from their stations in society, 
would be considered as eligible in point of opinion, as well as in point of law ? • 

I do. , 

Is there any general proposition which you would deduce from your examination 
of these facts? — It is unquestionable that, out of about forty members of the corpo- 
ration, the majority upon each of the twenty grand juries, in the ten years specified, 
have been composed in constant and regular succession. 

Have you examined this return laid before the House, of the grand jury present- 
ments of the city of Dublin ? — I have. 

Can you state whether, in the period of ten years to which you have now 
directed the attention of the Committee, there appear many instances in which the 
individuals to whom you have alluded as members of the grand juries, have also 
been persons receiving presentments from those grand juries? — In a great number 
of instances, it constantly occurs. 

Do you know whether any of those individuals are also public accountants before 
C4Q. H the 
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the grand jury, and are to account to the grand jury for the expenditure of public 
money ? — They are unquestionably so. 

What do you mean by accountants ? — Persons who account for money which 
has been previously presented to them by the grand jury. 

Will you turn to page 108; you will see a presentment for carrying into effect 
the building of a bridewell of 1,050/.; to whom is that presentment made? — To 
Aldermen Exshaw, Darly, Archer, Cash, and Nugent ; and to Francis Hamilton 
and John Tudor, sheriffs- peers. 

Are you acquainted with those two latter gentlemen? — Not personally. 

Are they members of the corporation of the city of Dublin ? — Unquestionably ; 
one of them has since become an alderman, and the other is a magistrate of police, 
elected by the corporation. 

Mr. White is named there as being governor of the house of correction, to whom 
:a presentment of 1 50/. is made ? — He is. 

Are you aware whether he is a member of the corporation ? — I believe him to 
be a member of the corporation, a sheriffs-peer, and married to the widow of the 
date Alderman Hutton. 

In point of fact, with respect to the annual payment of 1,000/. was not that to 
■pay government for what they laid out? — I believe the sum expended by govern- 
ment has not yet been repaid by the grand jury. 

Do you know who had the control of the expenditure of that money ? — I believe 
igovernment had the control of its original expenditure. 

Then a very considerable number of persons who appeared upon the face of that 
.return as receiving presentments, are persons who appear upon the face of the return 
.as being also members of the grand jury ? — Unquestionably. 



Jovis, 1* die Maii, 1823 . 

Mr. John M‘ Mullen, again called in ; and Examined. 

(1 May;) TO whom are the presentments made to which you alluded in Michaelmas term 

1820, for white washing and painting? — To Mr. Charles Thorp. 

Is that gentleman a member of the corporation ?— He is the present high sheriff 
of Dublin. 

Can you inform the Committee who are the present officers receiving salaries 
from the grand jury of the city of Dublin ?— There is, first, the secretary of the 
grand jury. 

Who is that gentleman ?•— Mr. Alexander Montgomery ; the next is the treasurer 
of public money, Mr. William Darley; the public accountant, Mr. Daniel Hutton; 
inspector of prisons, the Reverend P. R. Gamble; protestant chaplain, the Reverend 
Thomas Gamble ; dissenting chaplain, the Reverend James Horner; Roman ca- 
tholic chaplain, the Reverend Lawrence Morrissy; physician to prisons, Doctor 
William Harty ; surgeon to ditto, Mr. Alexander Read ; Architect to ditto, Mr. 
H. R. Baker; gaoler of Newgate, Mr. Frederick Bourne; deputy gaoler of ditto, 
Mr. Robert Gilbert; keeper of Smithfield penitentiary, Mr. D. E. Marston; governor 
of Richmond bridewell, Mr. Thomas Purden ; deputy governor of ditto, Mr. 
R. Wilson. 

Are those gentlemen, generally speaking, gentlemen connected with the corpo- 
ration of the city of Dublin? — Yes, I think they are. 

Is Mr. William Darley ot the family of the alderman? — He is brother to 
Alderman Dailey. 

Is Doctor Harty a relation of the alderman of that name? — He is brother to the 
alderman of that name, and brother-in-law to Alderman M'Kenny. 

Is Mr. Read, the surgeon, of the family of the late Alderman Read ?— I have 
been told he is son-in-law to Mr. Long, the police magistrate. 

Are you aware of any Act of Parliament, authorizing the appointment of a public 
accountant for the city of Dublin? — I am not ; but I believe there is such an Act 
' . ^ y°. u know what are the duties of that public officer ?— As far as I am informed, 
his duty is to examine the accounts of the treasurer and grand jury. 

Has there been_any considerable increase in the salaries of the public officers of 
the grand jury ? i here ha^been in some instances recently. 

Can you give any instances to that effect?— The salaries of the inspector and of 
the physician, were augmented in the year 1822, from 300/. to 400 /. a vear. 

Can 
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Can you state to the Committee, the increase of presentments made within any Jffo 
given number of years to the clerk of the peace and the clerk of the crown ^ om 
of the city of Dublin ?— The increase of the emoluments of the clerks of the peace “ May>) 
and of the crown has recently been very considerable. 

What has been the increase since the year 1801 ?— In the year 1801, the emolu- 
ments of the clerks of the peace, paid out of the grand jury cess, were 693 /. 8 s. 6 d. 

What were they in 1811, and what in 1821 ?— In 1811, 1,278/. u. 4 d. and 
in 1821, 1,750/. 175. 2 d. and in 1822, 1,954/. 16$. 6 d. 

What has been the increase of presentments to the sheriffs?— In the year 1801, 
the presentments for fees to the sheriff, amounted to 15/. 55. Ad . ; in 1811, 

153/. 4 s.; in 1821,343/- is- gd.; and in 1822, 427/- 10 s \ 

Are vou aware, whether the keeper of the sheriff’s prison derives emoluments to 
any considerable extent, from the prison itself, beyond this amount of present- 
ment ?_The keeper derives emoluments to a considerable extent, from the rent 
of rooms in the prison. . . 

Do you mean, derives or is entitled to, because there is a great deal of ditierence?— 

I do not perceive the difference ; I am not aware of the nature of his title ; but I am 

aware of the fact that he derives those emoluments. , 

Are you aware of any presentments which have been made, and which excited 
discussion in the court, with respect to the repairs of that prison?— I have heard of 
such presentment and such discussion. 

Can you state to the Committee what you have heard on that subject . L have 

heard it stated, that the court objected to some presentments for the repairs of that 
prison, and intimated that it ought to be kept in repair from the revenue arising 

° Ut ls°the salary of the treasurer to the grand jury increased ?— It has been gradually 
advanced during the last forty years. . T . 

How much has it increased from the year 1781, to the present period r In the 
year 1781, it was only 25 /. In the present year the salary is 300/. for his services 
as treasurer of the grand jury, and 1 50/. for his services to the commissioners of wide 
streets: both of which sums are included in the presentments 01 the grand jury. 

Was there any additional sum granted to the treasurer, on account of the tax, 
called the Anna Liffey cess ?— ' There was an additional salary granted to htm on 
that account, of 50/. yearly. .... , , 

Has that tax now ceased ?— That tax ceased, I believe, about three years ago. 

Are you aware, whether there has been any reduction in the salary of the treasurer 
in consequence of the cessation of those duties? — The salary of the treasurer on that 
account, was not reduced until Michaelmas term last. 

Observing that the duties of the treasurer embraced the two objects of grand jury 
cess and the wide street commissioners, has it ever occurred to you that it would be 
desirable to combine the whole of the collection of local taxes in one .office, in 
Dublin, with a view to the safety of the public money and to the reduction of the 
expense of collection ?— It has so occurred to me certainly. 

Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee how it has occurred to you, 
that such an arrangement might best be carried into effect?— I think such an office 
might he established in Dublin, upon the plan which was adopted some years back, 
in the collection of the assessed taxes ; payments to be made quarterly or halt- 
yearly, allowing a discount as a premium for punctuality, and in lieu ot the tees 
now paid to collectors; this discount should necessarily be, in the first instance, 
added to the amount of the taxes, and that portion of it which was not re-allowed 
upon payments, would go to defray the expense of such an establishment for the 

collection, ou tQ ima ine that such an arrangement would give satisfaction to 

the different classes of the inhabitants of Dublin?— I am persuaded, that as far as 
it goes, it would give the most perfect satisfaction. 

To all parties and classes? — To all parties, , . . 

Has there been an, increase in the salary of the secretary to the grand jury ?— 

The secretary to the grand jury has also obtained a gradual and extensive increase 

° f Does^there appear on the presentment sheet, any charge for this office from 
1771 to 1781? — There does not. 

What was the allowance in 1 700 ?— 40 1 - 

What was it in 1801 ?- 5 o L and in 181 1 and subsequently, aa° 
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Mr. Was any proportion of this seven fold augmentation intended for compensation 

John M' Mullen. f 0 r the management of the Anna Liffey tax ? — Yes, 150 /. 

v v 7 Are -you aware whether, since the cessation of the Anna Liffey tax, there ha6 
(1 May.) ’been any proportionate reduction in the emoluments of the secretary ? — No such 
reduction took place until Michaelmas term last year. 

When -did that tax cease? — In 1820. In a recent publication by the officers of 
the prisons, all mention of the emoluments of the treasurer and of the secretary to 
the grand jury, under the head of Anna Liffey and of Wide-street taxes is suppressed, 
although paid out of the grand jury cess. 

Has there been an increase in the salary of the inspector of prisons? — There has 
-been an increase, about a year ago, of too/, per annum. 

What was the salary of this office about the year 1790 ? — 100 /. a year. 

To what was it afterwards raised? — To 300 /. 

At what is it at present fixed ? — It is now fixed at 400 /. 

Independently of this salary, is there any other allowance paid by presentments 
of the grand jury ? — Exclusive of this there is a further allowance to this officer of 
10 1 . yearly, for distributing bread. 

The Committee would wish to be informed respecting the expense of the medical 
officers and of the medicines, by the city of Dublin presentments ; what was the 
levy under this head in the year 1771 ? — In the year 1771 the entire levy, under 
:this head, was 20 guineas. 

What w as it in 1790 ? — 298/. 165. 3 d. 

In 1 801 ? — 518 /. 

In 1 811 ? — 870 /. 7 s. 1 d. 

In 1821 ? — 1,059/. 3 s • n d. 

•Does this include salaries to the hospital keepers and nurses ? — It does not 
include the salaries of hospital keepers and nurses ; in the last year the charge 
for medical attendance, medicines, nurses, hospital keepers and necessaries, appeared 
•to me, from the most accurate calculations I could frame out of the presentment 
sheets, to be 1,414/; but by a recent statement, on the part of the officers of the 
prisons, who have access to all the accounts, it appears that the real amount in the 
last year, was 1,544/. 15$. 7 d. 

Can you inform the Committee what the expenditure in medicines and salaries 
has been in Mercer’s hospital, Dublin ? — In Mercer’s hospital the expenditure in 
medicines and salaries, for the year 1820, was only 320/. 

What was the number of internal and external patients in 1 820 ? — 5 1 6 internal, 
and 18,196 external 

Can you state what the salary of the physician was, at no very remote period ?-— 
At no very remote period the salary was only 1 00 /. per annum ; it was recently 
raised to 300 /. and last year to 400 /. 

Are you aware wbat the physician of the Cork- street fever hospital is paid ? — In 
the Cork-street fever hospital, which is inconveniently situated, and where the duty 
is attended with great personal danger, the physician’s salary is small. 

What is it? — The physicians who attend that hospital, according to recent regu- 
lations, serve the first four years gratuitously, the fifth year they receive 25 /. the sixth 
50/. the seventh 75/. and the eighth 100/. ; and according to the present regu- 
lations of the hospital, as soon as they have attained this maximum they must retire, 
to make way for others ; and so great is the anxiety of the physicians of Dublin for 
practice and consequent improvement, that the canvass, whenever a vacancy occurs, 
is extremely active, and the candidates numerous. 

Are you awsre of what may have been the number of patients admitted in any 
one vear to the Cork-street fever hospital ? — The number of patients admitted into 
the Cork-street fever hospital, in the year 1820, was 3,115. 

Can you inform the Committee what the salary in the year 1 790 was, which wa6 
paid to the surgeon of the prisons in Dublin?— It was only 40/. 

What is it at present? — Two hundred guineas. 

Are you aware whether there are any important or laborious duties connected 
with the surgical department of the prisons? — I have reason to think there are 
no very laborious duties connected with the situation ; quite the contrary. 

Who is the apothecary of the prisons of Dublin? — The apothecary is Alexander 
Craven. 

Seeing the name of Craven as one of the sheriff’s peers who has been in the habit 
of serving upon the grand juries ; can you inform the Committee whether that is 

the 
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♦he same gentleman, or of the same family, as the apothecary of the prisons ? — Mr. 

He is the same individual. 

IIovv often within the last twenty years, has that gentleman attended the pre- 
senting grand juries? — In the ten years ending Michaelmas 1820, he served upon 
thirteen grand juries. 

Are you aware how long that gentleman has been apothecary to the prisons of 
-the city of Dublin ?— I am not aware of the exact time, but I believe, for a con- 
siderable length of time. 

Has he been more than those ten years?— I believe he has held the situation for 
the last twenty or thirty years. 

Then if that gentleman has been apothecary of the prisons of Dublin, during the 
last ten years, he has been thirteen times, within that period, a party to the pre- 
sentment for his own benefit? — Unquestionably. 

What was the amount paid to the apothecary in the year 1821 ?— 53 1 /. 13 *- 11 "- 
and in 1822, 593 ^ * 7 ^ . , . , . ,. , , . , 

Can you inform the Committee what the entire charge for medical and surgical 
attendance and medicine, at Kilmainham in the county of Dublin, was for the 
year 1821 ?— 101/. comprising a salary of 80/. to the gentleman who attends the 
prison, and discharges the duties both of physician and surgeon, and 21/. for 
medicines; in the succeeding half year, ending Easter 1822, the charge for 
medicines was only 6/. 6 s. 4 d. . 

Has any mode occurred to your mind by which there could be a reduction in 
those medical charges ? — It occurs to me, that if the situations of physician, sur- 
geon and apothecary, were open to election, perhaps triennially, large savings 
would be effected and the duty performed with equal efficiency. 

Are you aware that that suggestion of yours has been acted upon in any public 
establishment in the city of Dublin?— In the lying-in hospital the physician is 
elected septennially, and in that institution the regulation is found to be attended 
with advantage. , , 

Is there any salary attached to it?— I believe not, he has apartments, coals, 

candles, &c. . , , . 

What are the salaries to the chaplains of the prisons ?— There are three chaplains 
at the prisons, at salaries of 100/. a year each; there was a further emolument to 
each of them of 10/. a year, for distributing bread, which upon application to the 
court of Kings Bench, was refused at Michaelmas term last. 

Who is the presbyterian or dissenting chaplain to the city of Dublin prisons?— 

The Rev. Mr. Horner. . 

Has he any other situation or emolument derived from the public in the city ot 
Dublin ’—He has a pension as a retired governor of the house of industry. 

Are you aware whether there have been, during the time you have paid attention 
to theprisonsofthe city of Dublin, any considerable number of prisoners of dis- 
senting persuasions, requiring the service of a dissenting chaplain ? — I have reason 
to believe that the case occurs very seldom indeed, almost never. 

Who is the catholic chaplain of the gaols of the city of Dublin .-—The Rev. Mr. 

M Areyou aware of any difficulty which has occurred with respect to that reverend 
gentleman, in the administration of his functions in the prisons ? I am. 

Will you inform the Committee of any facts that have come to your knowledge on 
the subject? — I have been informed that he bolds the situation in opposition to the 
authority of his ecclesiastical superiors, and that he is in consequence not attended 

to by the prisoners. , . - , . , 

Are you aware whether this gentleman does, in point of fact, perform his sacred 
functions within the prison, and do the prisoners attend upon him ?— I have been 
informed that he does attend the prison, but that the prisoners refuse to hear him, or 
attend to his instructions. . _ , r .1 

Are you acquainted with the state of the gaol of Newgate?— I have frequently 

visited the prison. , , f 

Do you know any thing of the average cost of the daily food of the prisoners . 

I made inquiry very recently, and I was informed that the present dietary is confined 
to bread and milk ; that each prisoner receives about two pounds of bread and one 
quart of milk daily ; it was so stated to me by one of the inferior officers of the 

^Canyou inform the Committee what is the cost of the daily food of the, pe- 
ters Under those circumstances the average cost of the food of each prison 
would be about five-pence daily, or very nearly so, as the bread supplied by the 
' * r contractor 
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contractor has not for some time back been worth more than three-halfpence per 
pound, and by the existing contract for the gaol milk, is at two-pence per quart. 

If you are in possession of any document which will enable you to do so, will 
you inform the Committee what has been, during the last year, the daily expense of 
food for supporting the prisoners in the county gaol of Kent at Maidstone ? — For 
the quarter from Easter sessions to Midsummer sessions 1821, the average cost of 
the daily food of each prisoner was fourpence halfpenny, and three quarters of 
a farthing ; and from Midsummer to Michaelmas sessions 1821, the average cost 
was four-pence and the fourteenth part of a penny ; from Michaelmas to Epiphany 
the average cost was three-pence three farthings and three-tenths of a farthing, and 
in the quarter from Epiphany to Easter 1822, the average cost was three-pence 
"halfpenny and one eighth of a penny. 

Therefore, in every instance the Committee are to understand, that the expense 
for food in the gaol of the county of Kent, has been less than the expense for food 
in the gaols of the city of Dublin ? — Certainly. 

What is the average number of committals to Newgate at present ?— About 
2,000; last year the number was 2,135, that number includes, however, not only 
those who are committed for trial, but also those sent to Newgate as to a house of 
'Correction for short terms, under summary convictions by a magistrate; from the 
1st of January to the 22d of April, the day on which I visited the prison, the com- 
mittals were 740. 

What is the average number of prisoners and convicts at present confined in 
Newgate? — I extracted from the books of the prison an account, to show the num- 
ber it at present contains, which I will produce to the Committee ; the average is 
275 daily, and by striking a similar average, it would appear that about forty-three 
of those were convicts under rule of transportation. 

[The witness delivered in the same, which is as follows :] 

“ Number of prisoners confined in Newgate, stated at intervals from the 1st of 
January to the 15th of April 1823. 



January 


1. - - - 


312 


— 


*5- 


289 


February 


1 . 


301 


— 


14. “ -- 


268 


March 


1. A 


214 


- 


15- 


248 


April 


1. 


310 




15- 


255 






8 | 2197 




Daily average about 


- - 275 



Prisoners under rule of transportation included in the above. 



January 1. 


Males. 

52 “ 


Females. 

* 3 


- 15. 


57 - 


- 4 


February 1. 


- 61 - 


- 4 


- 14. 


- 64 - 


- 5 


March 1 . 


10 


- 6 


15- 


16 - 


- 6 


April 1. 


19 - 


- 6 


- 15. 


24 - 


- 9 


Daily^average 


303 

43 

8 | 346 

- ' - 43 


43 



Taking the average number of prisoners as you have stated it at 275, what 
would be the amount of the charge for the subsistence of the prisoners' 1 — About 
2,100/. yearly. 



What 
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What is the number of prisoners in the city bridewell? — I have not lately visited 
the bridewell, but the governor informed me a short time ago, that they never 
exceed 300, and that they are generally under that number. 

Are you aware how the expense of food in Richmond bridewell stands, as com- 
pared with the expense of food in the gaol of Newgate? — The general expense 
ought to be considerably less, inasmuch as it is reduced by the earnings of the 
prisoners. It was stated to me by the governor a short time ago, that those earn- 
ings amounted in the year ending October 1822, to 606/. 6 s. ; the expenses of that 
gaol have, however, hitherto been enormous ; in the half year provided for at 
Michaelmas 1820, according to the most accurate calculations I have been able to 
extract from this account, the total expenditure must have been about 5,500 l. or 
at present at the rate of nearly \ 1,000 1 . per annum ; I have made the calculations 
with as much accuracy as is in my power, and I will beg leave to produce it to 
the Committee. 

[It was delivered in and read as follows :] 

“ Expenses of the Richmond Bridewell for half a year, as presented by the 
Grand Jury at Michaelmas Term 1820. 



For the Bridewell exclusively. 
Governor ------ 

Rent 

D° ------ 

Milk 

Taskmasters, &c. - 

Salaries ------ 

Food and necessaries . - , - 

Various articles - - - - 

Ironmongery 

Brushes ------ 

Mason and bricklayer’s work 
Other works - 
Painting and scouring 

Other works 

Salary to governor - 
D° to officers - 

Taskmasters 

Drying closet 

Coals - - - 

Clerk to the commissioners of bridewell - 

Nurse ------ 

Water 

Presentment for building 



Inspector of prisons - 
Physician 

Potatoes, straw and milk 
Apothecary 
D° 

D° 

D* - - - 

D* 

Herrings - 
Architect 
Surgeon - 
Two chaplains 
Bread 
D° 

Necessaries, &c. 



£. s. d. 



150 0 


0 


11 4 


6 


22 l6 


6 


29 11 


9 


100 0 


0 


- 275 0 


0 


- 4Qi 1 1 


3 


182 10 


0 


11710 


6 


20 4 


0 


59 8 


7 


- 565 10 


8 


1 1 6 


7 


- 416 ig 


7 


150 0 


0 


236 0 


0 


100 0 


0 


- 235 1 1 


0 


192 0 


0 


15 0 


0 


20 0 


0 


5 0 


0 


- 1,050 0 


0 


£■ 4,457 4 


1 1 


md Sheriff’s Prison. 


£■ s. 


d. 


155 0 


0 


150 0 


0 


300 0 


0 


10 0 


0 


62 15 


1 


24 16 


6 


95 4 


8 


65 ° 


7 


62 10 


0 


28 8 


9 


113 15 


0 


110 0 


0 


1,076 0 


9 


100 0 


0 


331 9 


2 


.£■2,585 0 


6 



Estimatrn 
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■Estimating the proportion of expense incurred on account of 
the bridewell, at two-fifths of this sum, the amount refer- 
able to that prison will be <£.1,034 o 2 

Expenses incurred, exclusively for the use of the bridewell, 

as previously stated 4,457 4 n 



Total for the half year - - <£.5,491 5 1 



Do those expenses include alterations of prisons, and every thing?— -Every thing. 

Taking the facts as you have stated them, what would you compute the annual 
expense of food alone for the prisoners to be, in Newgate and at the bridewell? — 
At about 4,000 /. a year. 

Are you aware, what is the amount presented for those purposes? — I am not 
aware of the amount presented, for the purpose of food, it is always mixed up with 
the other presentments ; the average amount of all the grand jury presentments for 
the last three years, is about 25,500/. 

Can you account for that large increase of expenditure, by any mere reference 
to the expense of maintaining the prisoners? — I certainly cannot. 

To what other causes would you attribute that large increase of expenditure ? — 

I have already stated that, exclusive of the increase of the expense owing to the 
extension of the recorder’s jurisdiction, and the large sums annually applied to the 
support of convicted criminals, I did believe there was great want of economy in 
the disbursement of the money', levied under the authority of the grand jury: I can- 
not attribute a large proportion of the increase in question to any other cause than 
to this want of economy. 

Are you able to inform the Committee, in what departments you conceive such 
want of economy to exist? — I have already referred to the medical department, in 
which I think it is more, evident than in any other. 

By the medical department, are the Committee to understand the expenses of salaries 
to the physician and surgeon, and the payments to the apothecary ? — Certainly, all 
charges incurred by attendance, and provisions for sick criminals. 

Are there any other instances of want of economy, to which you would direct 
the attention of the Committee? — The salaries of various officers appear to be un- 
necessarily large; that of the inspector, I have already stated, has been recently in- 
creased from 300 1. to 400 1. a circumstance which has certainly excited considerable 
attention. 

In what year was the increase of that officer’s salary made?— In Michaelmas 
term 1822. 

During the early part of that period, were the expenses of living in the city of 
Dublin, higher or lower, than they are at present? — They were unquestionably 
higher ; and as far as I can judge, I should be induced to conclude, that 300 l. 
at present, would be fully equal in the maintenance of a family, to 400 /. during 
a long period prior to 1816 or 1817. 

Therefore, in point of fact, you conceive that the inspector of prisons, receives 
a salary in effect, exceeding in value by 200/. a year, what he received at the 
early part of that time? — That is the conclusion at which I arrive. 

That in obtaining a command over the comforts and necessaries of life 
300/. a year, would go further than 400/. did at the former part of that time? 
— That is my opinion. 

Can you state any facts respecting the office of inspector? — He is appointed by 
the grand jury, and his province is to see that all contracts are faithfully and cor- 
rectly executed ; it will, I think, appear to the Committee as wholly nugatory, that 
an officer who is appointed by the grand jury, and whose salary is regulated at 
their pleasure, should control the receipt of supplies for the furnishing of which 
persons who constantly serve as grand jurors, as well as the friends and dependents 
of the existing grand jury, are almost uniformly the contractors. Large sums are 
also constantly presented to this officer for the purchase of clothing and necessaries 
for convicts, and for the necessary expenses of the gaol of Newgate ; to pay the 
salaries of under gaolers and turnkeys, duties which it will appear this officer ought 
to control not to perform ; paid with respect to which, it is perfectly clear that the 
agent of the grand jury, and the inspector of the prisons is under the existing prac- 
tice, in such cases, one and the same person. 

Can you give any information to the Committee, with regard to the supply of 
stationery for the use of the grand jury? — The amount in the last year was no less 
than 344/. 8 s. gd. for the use of the grand juries and the sessions-house. 

Supplied 



Mr. 

St ihn M'Mvlkn. 



(1 May.) 
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Supplied by whom?— By Alderman Exshaw. 

Who is Alderman Exshaw ? — The city stationer. Z.Z - 

Are you aware whether this supply is furnished by contract, or whether any , ^luy.) 
system of control is exercised over the prices of the articles furnished? =1 am aware 
that it is not furnished by contract, and that no control over the prices exists, except 
on the part of the grand juries. 

Alderman Exshaw is a constant attendant upon those grand juries?— He is. 

Do you know whether, in any one instance, there has been any deduction made 
.by a grand jury from the bills for stationery sent in by Alderman Exshaw ? — I never 
heard of such a deduction, although I am aware of objections having been made by 
■individual grand jurors against the prices charged, as being very exorbitant. 

Are there any other circumstances to which you can direct the attention of the 
Committee, which may contribute to this want of economy, which you attribute to 
the grand juries? — I have every reason to believe that the contracts are not in gene- 
ral judiciously managed, and that the competition to which they ought to open the 
way is not productive of that advantage which the public should derive from it. 

On what circumstances do you form your opinion ? — I form this opinion from 
my acquaintance with the trading classes of society in Dublin, and my perfect 
knowledge that the presenting grand juries of Dublin possess in no degree whatever 
the confidence of the inhabitants. Many even of the members of the corporation, 
express themselves decidedly hostile to the present system, as open to all kinds ot 
secret and partial influence. The period during which the grand juries are assembled 
is also so limited, and the members of them are so uniformly persons who have 
other important pursuits to attend to, that the fulfilment of contracts, and the exe- 
cution of works, is necessarily subjected to the control of inferior officers ; from 
whose decision, if it should be influenced by caprice or by any more improper 
■motive, redress must always be obtained with great trouble and difficulty. Under 
such circumstances, I believe that persons in trade are not in general anxious to 
propose for contracts, and that the public in consequence lose the benefit which 
ought to accrue from that mode of obtaining the supplies for the prisons. 

Have you any doubt that, if there were fair officers appointed, in whom the 
public at large could feel confidence, and if the contracts and the contract system 
were fully open to the whole trade of Dublin, that a very considerable reduction of 
the expense would necessarily take place ? — I am clearly of opinion, that under such 
an improved system, and the abolition of the monopoly which at present exists 
with respect to the nomination of grand jurors, that great advantages would be 
derived by the public in the disbursement of the money. 

Are you acquainted with many of the individuals who are at present contractors 
for the supply of the prisons of Dublin under the grand jury authority ?— I am not 
personally acquainted with many of them. 

Do you know who they are? — They are by no means in general persons of great 
respectability, or known as merchants or traders in the city of Dublin. 

Are they, generally speaking, connected or unconnected with the corporation 
They are, as far as I can judge, almost uniformly relations, or dependents, or inti- 
mate friends of the persons who serve upon the grand juries. 

Are you aware, whether any charge in the way of rent or money payment of any 
kind is taken in the gaol of Newgate from criminal prisoners, in consideration of 
removing them to any other part of the prison, than that intended for criminal pri- 
soners?— I have reason to believe, that such a practice did even recently exist, but 
•I am informed that it has ceased. 

Can you give the Committee any information with respect to the charges con- 
nected with the sessions-house of the city of Dublin? — They form a very consider- 



able item in the grand jury presentments. 

Can you give any instance of very considerable charge, as connected with the 
administration of justice in the sessions-house? — It appears, that the common cryer 
received in the last year 188/. in lieu of fees on prisoners discharged, exclusive ot 
his regular salary of 48 /. per year; I am aware that this statement has been denied, 
but I am positive as to the fact. 

Have you any observations to make with reference to those payments of officers, 
by the fluctuating and uncertain amount of fees, as compared with a fixed payment 
in the shape of salary? — It is my decided conviction, and I am persuaded that 
it is universally the public opinion, that the payment by fees of officers permanently 
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Mr. employed in courts of justice, and especially in those possessing a criminal juris- 
John M‘MulIe>i. diction should not be suffered to exist, as it may lead to the most dangerous and 
l - ... ; corrupt practices. 

(4 May.) What was the entire amount of fees for various officers, upon the conviction and 

discharge of prisoners in the last year? — It amounted in the last year, to so large 
a sum as 2,606 /. 10 s. 8 d. paid out of the grand jury cess, and exclusive of any 
other emoluments to which those officers might be entitled from any other source. 

What was the amount for stationery for the use of the sessions- house, during "the 
last year ?— The amount for stationery for the use of the sessions-house last year 
was 57 1 19 s. 6 d. J 

What is the present internal state of the gaol of Newgate, or what was it when 
you visited it ?— There appears to be every attention on the part of the governor, 
-to render the internal condition of Newgate respectable ; but it appears to me, from 
the original formation of the prison, that in its present crowded state, he never 
can succeed in rendering it either regular, or in fact what a prison ou^ht to be • 
I examined some of the cells in which the convicts sleep, they are eleven feet by 
seven and an half, and apparently nine or ten feet high ; in each of those cells there 
are generally six prisoners confined ; the gaoler stated that there were sometimes 
more. 

Did you make any observations with respect to the state of the female prisoners 
and the children in the prison of Newgate ?— The state of the female prisoners 
appears to be as bad as can possibly be imagined ; convicts under rule of trans- 
portation or of imprisonment, and prisoners committed for trial, are all mingled 
together ; fee matron complains, that it is quite impossible to produce any regularity 
or reformation, in consequence of the introduction of offenders every day, who 
derange all that has been previously done, and demoralize the whole ; the female 
prisoners, she stated, often feigned illness, in order to get into the hospital, as the 
windows look into the yard where the male convicts are confined ; I saw in the 
.prison two children if I may so call them, committed for trial, one apparently ten 
and the other eleven or twelve years of age, mingled with persons committed for 
the most serious offences, and of the most depraved character. 

Are you aware, that the interposition of government has lately taken place, with 
a view to the reform of the prisons in the city of Dublin, and a new classification 
of the offenders ? — I am aware that efforts have been made by the government to 
that effect ; but while the present system continues that convicted criminals sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment under six months, are sent to Newgate, and that 
those under rule of transportation are confined in it, it is quite imposlble’ that that 
gaol can ever be otherwise than crowded and irregular. 

Do you mean to state to the Committee, that prisoners convicted and under rule 
for transportation, are supported at the expense of the citizens of Dublin ?— I do • 
they are not only supported, but they have been hitherto clothed, previously to their 
transportation, at the expense of the citizens. 

Is there no allowance made by government for the expense of such convicts food 
and clothing ? — There is none that I ever heard of ; but I have been informed, that 
the charge for clothing is henceforward to cease, as far as relates to convicts under 
rule of transportation, but in that particular case only. 

Can you state any instances in which individuals have been, for a considerable 
length of time, kept in the gaol of Newgate, and supported at the local expense of 
the city of Dublin, being under rule of transportation ? — The case frequently oc- 
curs ; on the 22d of April the gaoler discharged two convicts under rule of trans- 
portation, one of whom had been confined above one year, and the other above 
two years. 

Can you inform the Committee of the amount of emoluments of the gaoler of 
Newgate in salary and fees ?— The salary of the gaoler of Newgate is 400/. a year 
and he receives a fee on prisoners taken out for trial of 3 s. 4 d. each. 

Will you state the annual amount of those fees and emoluments ?— He represented 
to me that his fees and emoluments at present were about 600 /. a year. 

Does the gaoler of Newgate reside within the prison? — He resides in a house 
adjoining the prison, but not having any internal communication wife the prison as 
I am informed. 

Is it a house forming part of the establishment of Newgate, or is it a house 
maintained at private expense? — I am not informed as to this particular fact. 

Does 
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Does he hold any other office besides that of gaoler of Newgate ? — I am not 
aware of any other ; he was an officer in the army ; but whether now on half pay 
or not, I have never heard. 

Are you aware how often the present recorder sits for the trial of prisoners ? — 
Once a week. 

How often did his predecessor sit ? — Once a fortnight. 

What would you imagine to be the effect of this alteration of practice upon the 
expense of maintaining prisoners in Newgate? — It would appear to be very con- 
siderable ; it must operate as a considerable reduction, inasmuch as the prisoners 
committed for trial are kept in prison on an average only half the time they 
formerly were. 

Therefore, the Committee ought not to estimate the increased expense of the 
prisons of Dublin merely by the increased number of committals during any given 
number of years? — I certainly think so. 

The alteration of the practice by the recorder must operate as a reduction to that 
expense ? — It must reduce the expense one-half, as far as relates to the maintenance 
of persons committed for trial. 

Can you give the Committee any view of the comparative expense of the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law in the county of Dublin, as compared with the expenses 
of a similar nature in the city? — I have prepared a statement of the expense of 
the administration of the criminal law in the county of Dublin for the year 1820, 
as raised by grand jury presentments; it amounts in that year to 3,860/. 95. 8 d. 
In the same year the grand jury presentments for the parish of Saint Mary, in the 
city of Dublin, amounted to 3,835/. "JS. $d. exclusive of the arrears demanded by 
the treasurer, 1,289/. 10 s - 4 d. 

Can you distinguish what portion of that parochial assessment related to criminal 
law? — Of that parochial assessment of 3,860/. about one-tenth part was applicable 
to purposes distinct from the criminal law. 

Can you state what was the total amount of the grand jury presentments for the 
administration of the criminal law of the city? — In the year 1771, the amount was 
1,453/. 9 S- 2 d.; in the year 1781, 3,278/. 19s. loaf. ; in 1790, 4,784/- 13-?-; 
in 1801, 7,262/. 6^. ; in 1811, 13,851/. 17s- 4 d.; in 1821, 25,053 /. gs. id. 

What heads of expenditure do you include, when you state the expenses of the 
administration of the criminal law ? — -The safe keeping and maintenance of prisoners, 
the prosecution of nuisances, and all offences which the law regards as criminal, and 
the punishment of offenders. 

Will you state more specifically, the heads of expenditure which you include ? 
— The clerks of the peace and of the crown, the sheriffs, the treasurer to the grand 
jury, the secretary to the grand jury, inspector of prisons, medical officers and 
medicines, chaplains, collector of the public money, building, repairs and mainte- 
nance of gaols ; the proportion of public money which passes through the public 
officers for any other purpose than that of administering the criminal law, is so very 
small, that it is impossible to make any distinction. 

You include the expenses of the sessions house? — Yes. 

And of the sheriffs prison ? — Yes ; they are so mixed up with the other expenses, 
that it is impossible to distinguish them ; a principal use too of the sheriffs prison 
at present is, for the confinement of insolvent debtors remanded for fraud, who 
cannot be looked upon otherwise than as criminals ; the law would certainly seem 
to consider them as such. 

Referring to the expenses under the heads of roads and bridges, are you aware of 
any parish in the city of Dublin, within the jurisdiction of the grand jury, which has 
not contributed for some time past to the grand jury cess ? — The parish of Saint 
Mary’s, Donnybrook, which is especially benefitted by the expenditure of public 
money, under this head has, from some cause unexplained to me, contributed in 
no degree for more than a year towards the grand jury cess. 

How are the roads on the south side of the city of Dublin repaired ? — There are 
no turnpikes on the south side of the city of Dublin ; the roads are in part repaired 
by the produce of a house tax of 2 s. in the pound on the value of each house, levied 
under Acts of Parliament, procured by the inhabitants of those baronies at their 
own expense, as a voluntary commutation for turnpikes. 

Are you aware of any memorial being presented from the parish of Saint Mary’s, 
to which you belong, in the year 1819, on the subject of the grand jury taxes of 
the city of Dublin ? — I am aware that such a memorial was presented to the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

549. Does 



Mb'. 

John M‘ Mullen. 



(1 May.) 
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Jehu M ! Mullen. 



,(i May,) 



Does that memorial state any inconveniences connected with the present mode of 
appointing grand juries ? — It does. 

[A Copy of the Memorial was delivered in, and read as follows :] 



“ To His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, &c. &c. 

“ The memorial of the householders of the parish of Saint Mary, in the city 
of Dublin, in public vestry assembled, on Monday 1.1th January 1819; 
most humbly sheweth, — 

“ That your memorialists beg leave to approach your Excellency with the warm- 
-est sentiments of respect and confidence, and with the utmost deference to represent 
.to your Excellency a great and increasing grievance under which they labour, in 
common with all the other householders of this city. 

“ Memorialists humbly submit to your Excellency, that one of the local taxes of 
■this city, called “ Grand Jury Cess,” has progressively increased beyond what 
would be sufficient for all the necessary purposes which the law intended, and which 
.impost, in addition to all the other local taxes, bears heavily and oppressively upon 
them. 

“ That the manner in which the accounts of this tax have been kept, is irregular 
and unsatisfactory ; that the system, as now practised, is not calculated to prevent 
frauds or to correct abuses ; and further, that part of the sums collected as grand 
-jury cess, and brought to the treasurer’s office, are constantly applied to purposes 
neither sanctioned nor presented by such grand juries, or in any manner brought 
into the accounts. 

“ That this exorbitant and illegal taxation is the result, as your memorialists 
■ humbly conceive, of the partial and unfair mode which invariably prevails in im- 
panelling the presenting grand juries, inasmuch as those juries are taken from a 
■limited panel, composed exclusively of the leading members of the corporation of 
this city, many of whom occupy other public situations, as those of aldermen, mana 
; gers of the Metal Main Tax, police magistrates, contractors with public establish- 
ments, commissioners of public boards, &c. and several of whom, in discharging the 
■duties of grand jurors, thus sit in judgment on their own accounts as well as upon 
other accounts, and charges immediately connected with some of their permanent 
employments, for doing the duties of which they are amply compensated. 

“ That however upright or exemplary the conduct of these persons might be, 
memorialists humbly submit that the important functions of grand jurors ought not 
-to be monopolized by them or by any other class of persons ; memorialists being 
humbly of opinion, that by the constitution, those functions should be occupied by 
persons indifferently taken from amongst all who are duly qualified, of which 
-description there are in this city, as memorialists believe, some thousands. 

“ Your memorialists would humbly submit to your Excellency, that this extensive 
power of taxation and patronage, (for those juries have the appointment and removal 
■of all persons employed in the collection of this tax), thus vested in the same men, 
term after term and year after year, must create in them an undue desire for its 
■continuance, and prevent that wholesome circumspection and control which a suc- 
. cession of different persons would insure. 

“ Memorialists further submit, that this mode of forming the grand juries is not 
likely to be abandoned or altered so long as the sheriffs and the sub-sheriff, whose 
province it is to impanel all juries, are solely under the influence and control of the 
said corporation, consisting of about one hundred and fifty persons. 

“ And memorialists humbly state to your Excellency, their serious apprehension, 
that this practice of selecting juries from amongst a few, who are thus considered 
■a pri vileged class above their fellow citizens, may operate most materially to affect 
the impartial administration of public justice, and is considered by your memorialists 
as an alarming innovation. 

“ May it therefore please your Excellency to take the matters herein into your early 
consideration, and to institute a commission solemnly to inquire into memorialists’ 
•.humble complaint, on behalf of themselves and the other householders of the city of 
Dublin, or to relieve your memorialists in such other manner as to your Excellency 
may seem meet and they tfill pray.” 



“ Signed on behalf of the said meeting, 



u Charles Thorp, 

“ Michard Wright , 



> 



Churchwardens.’ 

: Who 
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Wbp, is, Mr. Charles Thorp, by whom that memorial is signed? — He is the pre- 
sent high sheriff of the city of Dublin. 

What was the result of this memorial? — The Lord Lieutenant declined to inter- 
fere, and the treasurer to the grand jury thereupon instituted a suit against two of the 
individuals who had been instrumental in laying the case before his Excellency ; 
these proceedings, however, upon a more mature consideration of his case, he 
thought proper to withdraw. 

Who were the individuals against whom he instituted these proceedings ; were they 
the persons who signed the memorial ? — Bv no means ; they were instituted against 
two householders of the parish, Mr. Kertland and Mr. Frazer, who, as I have 
already stated, had exerted themselves in bringing the case under the notice of the 
Irish government. 

You have stated the inspector of prisons to have had a salary of 100/. a year, in 
the year 1790? — Yes. 

What was the number of gaols in the city of Dublin, in the year 1790, which he 
had to visit and inspect ? — 1 believe the gaol of Newgate and the bridewell in James’s- 
street. 

What was about the number of committals in the year 1790? — I have no docu- 
ment from which I can answer the question. 

Are you aware how many gaols are now under the management and superinten- 
dence of the inspector? — He superintends the gaol of Newgate, the Richmond 
bridewell, the Smitbfield penitentiary, the sheriff’s prison, and the city marsbalsea. 

Then he has now to inspect five prisons, when in the year 1 790 he had to 
inspect one r — I apprehend that any compensation for the duty which he discharges 
at the city marshalsea, ought never to have been a legal charge against the inhabi- 
tants of Dublin ; all the expenses of that prison should be paid out of the funds 
of the corporation. 

In point of fact, he now performs the labours and the duties attached to five 
prisons, in the city of Dublin? — I believe so; but I consider it very material to 
observe, that of those five prisons, three are almost literally under one roof; wiin 
the intervention of the sessions house, they form but one range of building. 

The number of prisoners in those five prisons amounting to about how many? — 

I suppose about 800 or 900, including the sheriff’s prison. 

Then do you conceive that for the increased duties of five prisons, and the in- 
creased duties arising from an increase from 150 to 900 prisoners, that he is entitled 
to any increase of emolument? — He may, but not in the proportion in which his 
salary has been increased. 

Are you aware of the duties he has to perform, in each of those prisons? — I am 
aware that the duty is considerable, and if it were discharged according to the 
letter of the law, I think it would require as much time as one individual could 
devote to it. I am aware, however, also, that the present inspector is the curate of 
one of the poorest and most populous parishes in Dublin, and I think it impossible 
thatj consistent with the discharge of his clerical functions, he could devote to the 
superintendence of five prisons, a portion of his time which would entitle him to 
so large a compensation as 400/. a year. 

You admit, however, that his duties require his whole time, are you aware of 
any neglect of those duties? — I am not aware of any particular neglect as to 
superintendence, but, if I understand the Act of Parliament upon the subject 
correctly, he ought, twice in every week, to visit every cell in each of those prisons, 
which I consider it would, under his peculiar circumstances, be almost impossible 
for him to do. 

Do you think he does it? — I do not know. 

What reason have you to suppose that he does not do it ? — I will not assert that 
he does not do it ; I have only stated, that consistent with his clerical functions, 
I think it next to impossible he should do it. 

You have visited Richmond penitentiary? — Not recently. 

When did you visit it?— I have not been in the Richmond penitentiary for 
a considerable time back. 

Then you cannot give an account to the Committee of the state of that prison . — 
I cannot. 

Are you aware that the salary of the inspector was only 300 1 . a year, to the 
year 1822? — It was only 300/. 

Are you aware that in the year 1817, the Smithfield penitentiary wasr added to 
his previous labours ?— 1 believe such was the fact. 
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Mr. Are you aware, that he performed the extra labour of that prison, from 1817 to 

John McMullen. 1 822, without any increased emolument? — I suppose so. 

x — — Are you aware, or do you believe, that in the course of that time he made 

(,t May;) several applications to the grand jury for an increase of salary ; do you believe that ? 

— 1 do not doubt it. 

Do you believe that those were complied with or rejected?— I believe that they 
were rejected, and I think most properly. 

Are you aware of the circumstances under which the increase took place ?— It has 
been stated, by the officers of the prisons, that the increase took place under an 
arrangement previously made with the judges of the King’s Bench. 

Are the Committee to understand then, that there was any thing of private col- 
lusion between him and the judges of the King’s Bench ? — I should be the last per- 
son in the world to make any such imputation; but it always struck me, that 
such imputation was conveyed by the publication to which I allude. 

Then in point of fact, do not you believe, that he, in consequence of the re- 
fusal of the grand jury, presented a memorial to the judges of the court of King’s 
Bench? — I suppose so; but I know nothing of the fact. 

That the judges took it into their consideration, and ordered the grand jury to 
increase his salary ? — I believe that they sanctioned it. 

Did they not suggest it? — I am not aware of that fact; and I am very far from 
supposing or insinuating that they did. 

Have not you this moment stated, that it was in consequence of a previous com- 
munication with the judges? — I presume such communication must have come 
from the inspector, not from the judges. 

Do you believe, or can you form an opinion, whether the judges in open court, 
did not represent to the grand jury, their opinion of the inadequacy of that 
salary? — I never heard the fact stated. 

Are you aware of what the county of Dublin grand jury pay their inspector ? — 
i have been informed, that he receives zoo l. as inspector, and 60 A as chaplain. 

He has only one gaol to attend to? — I believe only one. 

Can you say, what may be the average number of inmates in that prison ? — I be- 
lieve about 130 or 150. 

Then one prison, containing 130, paying its inspector 260 1 . a year ; do you con- 
ceive that an inspector, having five different prisons in different parts, remotely 
situated from each other, and a thousand inmates so disproportionate a payment ? — - 
Compared with the payment of the inspector of the gaol of Kilmainham, the sum 
does appear disproportionate ; but the payment to the inspector of the gaol of 
Kilmainham, appears to me excessive ; I ground my opinion on this circumstance, 
that the physician who attends that gaol, and w hose duty I should suppose to be 
nearly equal to that of the inspector, receives only 80 l. a year. 

Are you aware that the official duty, as prescribed by law, is precisely the same 
in point of days attendance, as that of the inspector ? — I am aware of the fact ; and 
it is upon that circumstance, that I ground the opinion I have just expressed. 

The inspector, when he goe6 to the prison, is bound by law to inspect every cell, 
apartment, or place of confinement in the prison, is he not ? — I understand so. 

Do you mean, that the physician is bound to inspect every apartment and cell 
in the prison, whenever he goes there ? — I do not. 

How many days is the inspector bound to attend at Newgate? — Twice in each 
w’eek. 

Is he not bound to examine, and to hear the complaint of any person in that 
prison ? — I believe he is bound to hear complaints. 

At each examination ? — Yes. 

Is he not bound to examine the provisions, and to regulate the dietary ? — I be- 
lieve so ; he can, however, only do it occasionally. 

Is he not bound to receive weekly reports from the medical officers, and make 
reports from them, and to inspect generally ? — I believe so. 

Is he bound to make out returns at the commencement of each term, one for the 
King’s Bench, and another for the grand jury ? — I have heard so. 

Has he not the charge under his own management and control of all bedding, 
clothing, furniture and all necessaries for distribution among the prisoners.? — He 
has not the charge of them while they are in use; he has the charge of the primary 
distribution of them. 

Then, if such be his duties, do not you conceive that the increase from one 
prison to five, and from 150 prisoners to 1,000 prisoners, must occupy the entire of 
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his time? — I think it should occupy the entire of his time; but I did not assert Mr 

that the increase was from 150 to 1,000 ; nor has the advance of his salary from Jak^‘ Mullet^ 
300/. to 400/. any reference to that increase. ' 

You have stated that he is the curate of St. Michan’s parish ?— He is. v ' 

Are you aware that it is in that capacity that he is by Act of Parliament ap- 
pointed to this situation ? — I am aware of it. 

Are you aware that he has no connection, either directly or indirectly, with any 
members of the corporation, and that, till he became inspector of the gaol, he was 
totally unconnected with them ; are you aware of any connection ever having sub- 
sisted between them ?— I am not aware that, previous to his holding the appoint- 
ment, lie had any connection with them. 

Was it competent to them, by law, if the grand jury had been so inclined, to 
appoint any other person than the curate of that parish ? — He has the preference ; 

I never heard that they were compelled to elect him ; but I have always understood 
that he was entitled to a preference. 

In point of fact, from your own observation, have you any reason to suppose that 
he neglects his duties as inspector of prisons? — I have no reason to know that he 
neglects the inspection of the prisons. 

On the contrary, do not you really believe that his conduct as inspector is 
exemplary ? — I really could not pretend to express an opinion on the subject. 

Have you been in the habit of visiting the different gaols ? — Occasionally. 

In the course of your own observation, did it ever occur to you to see any thing 
which would lead you to suppose that he neglects his duty ? — No, not from my 
observation. 

That being the case, does it not justify you in believing that he performs his 
duty ? — I have no reason to doubt that the duty is not performed ; but, at the same 
time, I think it impossible that he could perform it according to the letter of the 
Act, or so as to entitle him to a salary of 400/. a year. 

Then your only reason for having any doubt upon the subject, arises from the 
extent of the attention the Act of Parliament requires ? — My reason for doubting 
it arises, in the first place, from the great extent of the population of the parish 
of which he is curate, and which, I should think, demands his attention as the 
primary part of his duty. . 

Do you look upon it, that a sum of 400 /. a year is an exorbitant salary for a 
person necessarily receving a college education, and devoting the whole of his time, 
as you say it requires, to the duties of inspector of prisons ? — I think there are many 
persons equally competent who wmuld be glad to undertake the office, and would 
discharge it equally, if not more efficiently, for his original salary of 300 1. or even 
200/. a year. I have not said that he devotes the whole of his time to it; I know 
that he ought not to do so. 

The questiou is, whether a salary of 400 1 . a year for a clergyman of literal y 
education, and who has taken a degree at college, is an exorbitant salary ? 1 think 

a salary of 300/. a year would be sufficient for a gentleman possessing all those 
qualifications ; and I think also, that those qualifications are wholly unnecessary in 
the inspector of a gaol. l , _ 

The Act of Parliament, however, gives a preference to the curate ot the parish r — 

I am aware of that circumstance ; and it is one of those circumstances which, I con- 
ceive, calls most decided for remedy. . , 

Then the remedy must be in the Act of Parliament, and not in the grand 
j ury ?_In both ; and therefore we are first seeking a remedy from Parliament. 

Do you conceive that the Act of Parliament remaining as it is, the increase of 
salary to the inspector of prisons has, or has not, been warranted by the necessity ot 
the case?— I think it is qnite unwarranted by the necessity of the case. 

Do you know any gentleman who has been brought up at college, and is 
a curate, who lives upon less than that? — I know of many who have not ico/. 
a year, possessed of equal or superior qualifications, . . . 

The next increase of salary which you mention, was that of the physician.'' Yes. 

His salary has been increased to 400 /. a year ? — It has. 

For that salary the physician is bound to attend each of those five prisons twice 
a week? — He is. r . 

Those prisons are, some of them, inconveniently situated at a distance irom each 
other ? — One of them is at a considerable distance from the others. . 

Must he not prescribe for, and satisfy himself as to the state of all the sick, in 
tho e five prisons? — It is his duty to do so. ^ 
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Mr. 

John M'Mullcn. 



(i May.) 



Do you believe he performs that duty ? — I have no doubt of it. 

Are you aware of the sum that is paid to the physician of the county of Dublin 
gaol ? — 80/. per annum. 

For one gaol ? — Yes. 

That gaol, of course, more healthy and airy than the Dublin prisons; than New- 
gate, for instance ? — Not more so than the bridewell, I should think, nor so much so. 

Than Newgate? — More healthy, possibly, than Newgate. 

The description of prisoners that are committed to it, more healthy and vigorous, 
as generally coming from the country? — 1 think they are much the same. 

Do you think that the prisoners of the city, generally speaking, are as healthy and 
strong a set of persons as the prisoners coming from the airy situations in the 
country? — Perhaps not quite so much so; but I do not think there can be any 
important difference. 

Are you aware that the city prisoners are more than five times the number of the 
county prisoners ? — I believe so. 

Do you believe that they nearly equal ten times? — Probably about six times. 

Then in the ordinary course of proceedings, and suppose the healthiness of 
the county and city to be equal, he has six times the duty to perform that the 
physician of the county of Dublin has? — Supposing the number of patients to be 
the same. 

Has he not six times the number of patients, and five times the. number of 
bouses ? — He has ; but the distance which the physician of the gaol of Kilmainham, 
residing as he does in Dublin, has to traverse, I conceive to be nearly equal to the 
distance in the whole round of the city of Dublin gaols. 

Which do you conceive is farthest from the centre of the city, to Kilmainham or 
to Richmond penitentiary ? — I think Kilmainham considerably the farthest. 

Do you conceive the distance greater from Newgate to Richmond penitentiary, or 
from Newgate to Kilmainham ? — I conceive the distance from Newgate to Kilmain- 
ham the greatest. 

What is the distance from the Smlthfield penitentiary to Richmond bridewell ? — 
Probably a mile and a half. 

You have stated the proportion between what is paid to the physician of the Cork- 
street fever hospital and to the physician of the gaols ? — I have. 

How many physicians are there at the Cork-street institution? — I believe there are 
six, but the salaries paid to them all are not, collectively, equal to the salary paid to 
the physician to the prisons. 

They attend in rotation ? — They do. 

Month about?— I believe so. 

Then each physician has only two months attendance ? — I suppose so. 

Are you aware of any difference between the situation of a person attending 
a gaol and that of a person attending an hospital, in the public estimation ; do you 
look upon hospital practice to bean introduction to private practice?— I look upon 
all medical practice to be improving, and consequently calculated to introduce the 
practitioner to other business. 

Is not hospital practice looked to by medical men as leading in probability to 
private business ?— I rather consider it as being looked to as a means of improve- 
ment. 

Do not you think they look to it as an introduction to private business, and that 
they have that object in view in being made physicians to the hospital? — The fact 
may be so, but it never has occurred to me ; I cannot see how it should introduce 
them to respectable families or to private practice. 

Are you aware, or do you believe, that the circumstance of being physician to 
a gaol, owing to a prejudice on that subject, rather precludes him from private 
practice than introduces him to it? — T- have never met with such an opinion. 

Do you believe that no prejudice exists against gaol fevers and gaol distempers ?-h* 
I think in the city of Dublin no such prejudice does exist, for I have heard it 
frequently stated that in the gaol ofNewgateacase of fever scarcely ever exists. 

Do you believe that the simple absence of a good cause precludes the likelihood 
and the possibility of prejudice existing f— The absence of cause does not preclude 
prejudice; if cause exists it is no longer prejudice. 

Then, in point of fact, there may be prejudice though there is no good c ause for 
that prejudice?— Certainly ; but in this case 1 am not aware that it exists, nor do 
I believe it. 
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Veneris, 2“ die Mail, 1823. 

RICHARD WOGAN TALBOT, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. John M l Mullen, again called in ; and Examined. 

YOU have stated that there has been a gradual increase of committals toNew- 
sate at different periods, for the last eighteen or twenty years, do you know the 
number of committals within the last year ? — I have been informed that it was 



Mr. 

John M'Mullcn. 



(2 May.) 



’ Do you know the number of committals in the year 1805 ? — In 1805, the num- 
ber of committals was 628. , . , 

Have you any means of knowing what was the number of committals in the year 
1 780 ? — I have no document from which I can form an estimate. 

Can you form a belief upon the subject ? — I cannot. 

Can you state what the expense of the support of prisoners m the year 1780 
was? — I believe it amounted to 407 /. 13$. $d. 

Do you think, that the increase in the number of committals from that year to 
the year 1822, is a fair criterion by which you ought to judge of the increase of the 
expense of supporting prisoners? — By no means; and I consider the distinction as 
one of great importance; if the construction and the arrangement of a gaol are re- 
gulated for the admission and the safe custody of 300 criminals, the difference 
which will arise when there are only 200 persons confined in it, wall be necessarily 
limited to the mere value of the food consumed by 100 persons and the use ot 
bedding ; all the other charges would remain the same or very nearly so. 

Under the particular circumstances of the city of Dublin, do you conceive the 
increase of committals a fair criterion, by which to judge of the necessary increase 
of expense ? — I think the answer I have already given, is equally referrable to the 
gaols of the city of Dublin, as to any other gaol. 

In point of fact, has the same gaol been sufficient, or has it been necessary to 
build increased accommodation for prisoners ?— -There has been another gaol built 
for the confinement of convicted criminals, in which I am informed that all criminals 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment beyond six months, are now confined. 

That is the Richmond bridewell ?— The Richmond or the City bridewell. 

Has there not likewise been a place of confinement built in Smithfield lor young 



criminals ? — There has. , 

Then, in point of fact, there have been two extra prisons built for the accommo- 
dation of those prisoners within the time specified ? — Yes. . 

Have they necessarily been built?— I should decidedly question the necessity ot 
having increased the number to three ; l think the preferable way would have been 
to enlarge the second, if necessary, in order to prevent the expense ot a t lr 
establishment. . . , , 

How many prisoners was Newgate originally calculated for.-' — I am informed 

'°How many have there usually been in it for the last few years r— I believe from 



' 5 cLld it contain a greater number without imminent danger to the criminals 
themselves ; is it not too crowded already r-I think it is too crowded already. 

Have not the criminals in the city of Dublin amounted to from eight to goo ?— 

I believe the prisoners, including debtors, amount to that number. 

How then was it possible to have gone on in the city ot Dublin without additional 

orisons ? I have admitted there has been a necessity for increase, but I think that the 

building of a, third prison and forming a third establishment for the regulation and 
management of that prison, has been a measure in which the public economy has 
been by no means consulted. . . . , , , c 2 

.What is the number which the Richmond penitentiary is calculated for?— 
I believe 300 ; but it is certainly much better calculated, in my judgment, for the 
accommodation of 300, than the gaol of Newgate is tor 200. 

Then both together, you think they are fairly calculated tor 500 prisoners, one 
for 300, and the other lor 200 ? — I think so. , . 

lien, what are you to do with the remaining 300 prisoners that at present exist 
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waV * n Clt y Dublin? — There are only about 100 more, exclusive of the sheriff’s 

John p r j son &n( \ the marshalsea ; all convicted criminals, however ought, in my judg- 

M ,nen b and from the best information I can obtain on the subject, to be sent to the 

2 ay ' penitentiary,- which has been built, and is supported at the expense of government; 
and they should not be a charge upon the citizens of Dublin. 

But until the law is altered, is not the city of Dublin obliged to provide for 
them, as the law at present stands ; is it discretionary with the city of Dublin, 
whether they will have them or not ? — > I am not perfectly informed upon every part 
of the law of the case, but I apprehend that adequate efforts have never been made 
by the grand jury, to induce the government to take charge of those prisoners. 

Are you aware, that those two extra prisons were built by the government of the 
country, without at all consulting or holding any communication with the city of 
Dublin on the subject ?• — I have been informed: so, and 1 am bound to state the 
inference, that the government of the country could not compel the grand jury under 
thos.e circumstances, to take those prisons off their hands. 

Are you aware, that the grand jury under such an impression,, refused to present 
for those prisons, and the judge in consequence refused to pass a single present- 
ment till flfey first presented tor the prison ? — I have heard it so stated, and I con- 
sider the proceeding a most unconstitutional one ; I can scarcely believe that it 
could have occurred in the way stated. 

Do you conceive, however, that the grand jury are to blame in the part they 
took in it? — It is hard for me to answer that question, as I am uuinformed of the 
degree of effort, which the grand jury made to resist the claim. 

I hen such being the case, you are of opinion of course, that the presentments for 
repaying government for building the bridewell, were not optional with the grand 
jury, but imperative, at least so the judge told them? — I have no doubt of the fact 
of the judge having told them so. 

Are you aware, that the grand jury are bound to present certain sums, for the 
Wide-street improvements ? — I believe so. 

For improvements in the city of Dublin, south of the city, west of the castle ?— 
I believe so. 

Are you aware, that the improvements in Skinner ’s-row, were effected under the 
powers of that Act ? — I believe so. 

Are you aware, that that alone cost several thousand pounds ? — I believe so. 

Are you aware, that the grand jury positively refused to present for that sum, 
under the Wide-street board ? — I have heard.so. 

Are you aware, of the Wide-street board applying to the court by counsel, on 
that subject? — I have heard the fact. 



Have you heard, or do you believe, that the court on application, called out the 
grand jury and told them, that they were bound to present; and that he, by the 
law of the land, could not fix one single presentment for the city of Dublin, unless 
they did present for that? — I never heard that circumstance stated; the present- 
ments to the commissioners of Wide-streets, however, form no part of the com- 
plaints now made against the grand jury cess; I conceive that to be another and 
a distinct subject. 

Are you aware, that in the year 1780, there was no presentment for the fees 
upon prisoners, convicted or acquitted ? — I believe so. 

Are you aware, that by different Acts of Parliament, the prisoners are relieved 
from those payments, and the public are saddled with them ? — I am aware, that 
Acts of Parliament have been passed for that purpose ; but, if I am correctly 
informed, it is not imperative on the grand jury to present for the full sum, which 
the Act authorizes ; that they are, in point of fact, left at liberty to do so, if they 
- shall think proper; but that they are not bound to go to the extent, unless sufficient 
cause shall be shown ; I believe, however, that in every case the presenting grand 
juries of the city of Dublin, have gone to the utmost maximum which the law 
allows in every case. 

Have you read the Acts of Parliaments, by which the burthen of the fees is 
transferred to the grand jury ? — I have seen several of those Acts, but not recently. 

Are there a great number of those Acts ? — There are. 

Have you read them all?— I do not believe that I have read them all. 

13 y the different Acts of Parliament, the salaries are limited to a certain amount, 
which they shall not exceed, in all cases but three?— I believe so. 

Then it is only fire amount of the salaries* that is discretional with the grand ; 
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are you of opinion, that, the grand jury are bound to present ftnjthe salaries of Mr. 
officers, subject to their own discretion as to the amount ?—l believe that the grand ( Jnhn M c MnUtk . 
jury are authorized to appoint certain officers, if they think it necessary ; and. for 
'those officers, with the exception of three, a maximum salary is fixed by law ; I have 
reason to believe, that the grand juries in the city of Dublin, have uniformly 
appointed every officer which the law allowed them to do ; and that they have in 
every case, carried the maximum of salary to its extreme point. 

Are the grand jury of the city of Dublin singular in that practice?— I am not 
possessed of knowledge that will enable me to answer that question generally. 

Do you believe that such has been the practice of every grand jury in Ireland ? — • 

I am not acquainted with the practice, but I believe not ; I have, heard of instances 
to the contrary. 

Are tire nr and jury bound to support the prisoners and the convicts committed to 
gaol ? — They are unquestionably bound to support prisoners committed for trial ; 
but whether the law makes it imperative upon them to support and to clothe 
prisoners after conviction, I am not sufficiently informed ; but I rather doubt 
the fact. 

Are not all the contracts for the supplies that are necessary for the city of Dublin 
prisons, previously advertised in the papers ? — I believe so ; at the same time it 
has been stated to me, that the grand jury advertisements in the city of Dublin are 
limited to a certain newspaper ; I am not aware of the fact from my own know- 
ledge, nor have I recently examined into it. 

Do you believe they are put in Saunders’s News-letter ? — I do. 

Do you believe that Saunders’s News-letter is the great advertising paper of the 
city of Dublin? — I believe so as to general, hut not as to mercantile advertise- 
ments ; and 1 am equally bound to state, that it has always been considered as the 
favourite paper of the corporation of the city of Dublin. 

However, you think it is best calculated for giving publicity to advertisements ? — 

I doubt that with respect to contracts ; for I have reason to believe that it is not 
the new-spaper which is most read by the mercantile or trading classes of society 
in Dublin; 

In point of fact, have you ever heard that a contract has been given by the 
grand jury to a higher contractor when there was a lower before them ? — I have 
never heard such fact stated; if it occurred, I conceive I could not possibly 
know it. 

Are you aware that the proposals are all sent sealed to the secretary of the grand 
jury? — I believe so. 

Are you aware that no proposal is received after the first day of term ? — I should 
suppose that would depend upon the form of the advertisement. 

Is it not the uniform mode, that no tender is received after the first day of 
term ? — I was not aware that the time is limited by law. 

Are you aware that, on the first day of term, all those proposals are laid on 
oath before the secretary of the grand jury ? — I presume such is the practice. 

And they are opened by the foreman of the grand jury the first day of term ? 

I do not know that fact. 

Are you aware that the proposals are laid before the court on oath ?— I believe 
such is the law, and ought to be the practice. 

Are you aware that samples are sent in before the grand jury, with private 
marks, so that no person knows who the sample comes from r — I was not aware of 
that fact. . 

Can you suggest any improvement in the mode adopted by the grand juFy in 
receiving contracts ?— I believe that the system of contracts is, in the first instance, 
the fairest mode by which supplies could be obtained, and that if fairly administered 
by the grand jury ; it is only in the subsequent operation of that system that any 
objection could arise to it. . , r 

By subsequent operation you mean a deficiency in the quality of the supplies, or 
difficulties thrown in the way of the contractors ?— I do. 

Are you aware what steps are taken by the grand jury to secure a supply equal 
to the pattern?— I believe it is the peculiar province of the inspector of prisons to 
ascertain that the supply is equal to the pattern. 

Besides that, do the grand j ury themselves take any steps to secure the. performance 
of the inspector’s duty in that respect?— While they are assembled ijuung term, 

I I rave always understood that they occasionally visit the prisons. 

Have you heard, or are you aware, that, before they dissolve, they appoint 

a committee 
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t h Wir r a comm ‘ ttee of twelve persons to examine the gaol before their next meeting? — 
" lf ”', I have heard that such is the present practice. 

(Titfrfv.) . ^ hen an y difficulties thrown in the way of the practice must arise either with the 
inspector, or with that committee ? — I do not think that follows. 

VY hat other bodies can throw any difficulties in the way of contractors furnishing 
the supplies ? — Difficulties of that description, I should suppose, must originate from 
inferior officers, and generally from their representations. 

What inferior officers can do it ?— 1 should think that all the inferior officers of 
the gaols have access, both to the inspector and to the committee of the grand jury, 
and have an opportunity of making to them such representations as they think 
proper ; and I further am induced to think, that many of the articles furnished by 
the contractors, must necessarily be of that description of which the principal 
members of the committee of the grand jury, as well as the inspector himself, may 
be but imperfect judges. 

The committee are appointed by ballot ? — I do not know that fact. 

Are you aware of the sums presented in the year 1822 for food, clothing, bed- 
ding, coals, candles, oil, soap, and employment fcr all the prisoners in the 'city of 
Dublin? — I do not know the exact amount. 

Would yon conceive 5 \ d. a head per day for all the expenses of a prisoner, in- 
cluding food, clothing, employment, medicine, incidents, and every expense, an 
exorbitant allowance or too large ? — There is a great difficulty in answering the 
question ; employment is brought in as a part of the expense, whereas it should be 
a saving; according to the scale of expense in our prisons, I should think that charge 
unnecessarily high. 

For all things included, you think 5 ? r/. exorbitant ?— The amount does not ap- 
pear exorbitant, at the same time the Committee must be well aware, that, in many 
other prisons, the expenditure is much smaller. 

Name the prison in the empire that you know of, where the expense is less than 
5 1 d. per day for every expense of a prisoner ?— The Glasgow and Preston houses of 
correction, and the Maidstone gaol, which I have already mentioned. 

What is the allowance in the Preston house of correction? — The whole expense 
was only 100/. in one year, or thereabouts. 

Do you think 5 \d. a day too much to expend upon the food and clothing, and 
every incident? — I cannot think it too much to be actually expended in the food and 
clothing of any individual, whether prisoner or otherwise; but I am clearly of 
opinion that the public ought not to pay 5$ d. a day for the support of prisoners who 
can be employed ; they ought to earn a large proportion of the expense incurred in 
supporting them. 

It then the expense of the prisoners in the city of Dublin appear to-be under 
5i r/. a day, you cannot think that they are extravagantly supplied ? — Certainly not 
extravagantly. 

Are you aware of any traverse having been taken to any particular presentment 
by the grand jury ?— I am aware of a traverse having been made in the course of 
last term by the parish of St. Mary, under circumstances which I consider ex- 
tremely hard, and which show the severe and oppressive operation of the present 
grand jury system ; in that term the treasurer claimed from that parish, arrears of 
1,250/. which were fiated by the court; the warrant which apprized the church- 
wardens of that fiat, was not delivered to them until the period allowed by law for 
traversing had expired ; a traverse was nevertheless attempted on the part of the 
parish, but the court was obliged to confirm its previous fiat, admitting the great 
hardship of the case, but ruled by the letter of the law ; the sum disputed by the 
parish amounted, as I am informed, to between five and six hundred pounds, and 
which I firmly believe, is not due to the treasurer ; the whole amount claimed by 
the treasurer was 1,251 /. 5 s . ; this sum is composed of various arrears alleged to 
have accrued during a period of more than fourteen years ; it was disputed by the 
parish in the year 1 820, and at that period two accounts were furnished to the 
churchwardens in support of it, one of which alleged that 1,289/. 4 id. was 

due, and the second, that the true balance was no more than 859/. 15 s. 4 Jrf. • 
the latter of these accounts was calculated and stated by Mr. Jameson, an eminent 
public accountant. It further appears, that returns of the insolvent arrears of the 
parish for Easter term 1 8 17, ■'’Michaelmas 1818 and 1819, and Easter 1820, were 
made on oath by the collectors, from which it can be shown, that errors exist even 
m the account stated by Mr. Jameson, and that credits should have been given to 
the parish which are omitted. In the accounts stated by the treasurer, it is 

represented 
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represented that in Easter term 1817, the insolvencies amounted to the sum of 
536/. iQ5. 2 d. whereas the true amount returned by the collector, was only^ 
-23 2 1 . 9 s. making a credit fairly due to the parish, of 252/. 10.?. 2 d. In the 
applotment for Michaelmas 1 8 1 8, there is an error of a similar kind to the pre- 
judice of the parish of 99/. 19 s. 10 d. In the applotment for Easter 1820, and 
in the subsequent terms, similar errors and differences appear to exist, which cannot 
now be ascertained, as the parish have not been furnished with the proper returns, 
but from all which it is fairly to be presumed, that the balance claimed by the 
treasurer of the grand jury, would be still further greatly reduced, if the account 
were fully and fairly stated and settled. The affidavit in which this is detailed, 
proceeds to state, that at a full vestry the churchwardens were instructed to traverse 
this presentment for the arrears of 1,251 1. 5 s. and that this would have been done 
within the period limited by law, had the parishioners been aware of the amount 
of the presentment ; the warrant, however, was not delivered till the time for 
traversing had expired, and the court, though unwillingly, was obliged, as I have 
already stated, to refuse the application and to confirm the presentment. 
The overcharge, as far as I can learn, is in this case not less than from 500/. 
to 600 1. . ; 

Then in point of fact, the court determined that the law was against you r'— Y es. 
Then the fault is in the law, and not in the grand jury? — Certainly, there is 
a fault in the law, but I blame the officer of the grand jury for not having served 
the warrant in time, this was owing to the neglect either of the grand jury, or 
their officer. „ , . , , e , 

Were not the sums contained in those arrears fiated six months before, by the 
court?— I am not aware of the fact, and as far as I am informed, it is not possible 
that it could be the case. ' . ' /L 

The arrears must have been fiated by the preceding judge, at the instance ot the 
errand jury? — It is not to be considered merely in the light of a presentment, but 
in the light of a disputed account. . 

Was that a disputed account as between the treasurer and the parish?— Yes. 

The grand jury had nothing to say to that account? — The individual members of 
the grand jury had, perhaps, nothing to say to it, but I think the detail of the 
circumstances must clearly show that the accounts of the grand jury, and of the 
treasurer, are kept in a manner that is highly objectionable, and that very great 
difficulty exists in obtaining redress. 

Are you aware of any transaction that took place between Alderman Nugent 
and a Mr. Dalton, who was in his employ, and who was a contractor ?— Mr. Dalton 
has been frequently the contractor for the clothing and bedding furnished to the 
craol of Newgate ; during the time that he undertook those contracts, he was, as 
I am informed, the clerk or shopman of Alderman Nugent. 

Did you not say, that the grand juries of Dublin have not much of the confidence 
of the parishes or of the city ? — That is my opinion. 

Is that opinion founded on thinking that they misuse their powers of present- 

“Yo^dthat among other misuses of that power, the salaries of officers and the 
payment of expenses of prisons was one abuse and complaint r Y es. 

Is that opinion founded upon any examination of the expense of the prisons 111 
the citv of London ?— It is partly so founded ; at the same tune I do not think that 
the prisons of the city of London ought to be made a standard by which the expen- 
diture of the prisons of Dublin should be measured, inasmuch as the funds which 
are applied in support of the prisons of London, are, in point of fact, almost private 
property ; the prisons of the city of London are supported at the expense of the 
corporation, and ndt by any tax or assessment levied upon the householders. 

In the instance of surgeon to the city of London, what is the expense of the sur- 
geon, including medicine ?— The whole medical expense of the gaol ot Newgate, m 

London, is only 500 /. a year. , , . oil 

Does that include all medicine and medical expense, and does it include all 
expense of nursing, &c. &c. ; is it for all matters connected rvitn medicinal pur- 

P ° Are you° informed of the number contained in each of those gaols !— rhe number 
at present contained in Newgate, in London, is about 310. - 

What m-4v be the comparative expense of the prisons in Dublin, as compared 

’!'■ 54?. 1 ' N 
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with that of the number of prisoners confined, and what is the cost in each for 
, medical expenses? I have already stated to the Committee, that the medical 
(2 5%.) expenses of the gaols in Dublin were last year above 1,500 l. 

Upon comparison with the number 'that' are at present in the prisons of Dublin, 
and that get medicinal aid at that expense, what proportion do they bear to the 
number supported in the gaol of Newgate, in London ; what are the number of pri- 
soners in Dublin ?— I believe the persons committed for trial and the convicted 
criminals under rule of transportation and of imprisonment mav at present be from 
650 to 700. J r 

Are you sure now that you are right in saying that the trouble of the surgeon is 
confined in London strictly to the prison of Newgate: does he get that 500/. for 
the prison of Newgate, or are his labours extended farther than that ? — I have been 
informed that such is the fact ; I believe that the medical officer who attends the gaol 
of Newgate and who acts both as physician and surgeon, receives 500/. a year, out 
of which he has to pay an assistant, and to provide all medicines and necessaries for 
the prisoners. 

Is he obliged to find nurses and those expenses?— I understood that he was to 
find medicines ; I am not as yet informed as to the payment of nurses. 

Are you aware that in the medical expense of 1,500/. which you say the prisons 
of Dublin cost, that there is there included the salarv of the surgeon ?— It is part of 
the 1,500 /. 1 

How much is the salary of the surgeon?— Two hundred guineas. 

Then is the remainder all for medicines ?— The physician to tlie gaols receives 
out of it a salary of 400 /. a year. 0 

Have you been employed "since you came to this town in examining the expense 
of the London prisons ? — I have devoted some time to that purpose. ^ 

Have you made any comparisons between the support and expenses of the 
Dublin prisons and those of London ?— In the case of the medical expense and 
the expense of clothing; and I find further in my inquiries, that the expense of 
clothing transports is defrayed entirely at the charge of government, and that no 
delay occurs m removing them ; in the city of Dublin, it has been- hitherto assessed 
by the grand jury and paid by the householders. 

Have you made any other comparisons between the relative expenses of the 
London and Dub in prisons, considering number and diversity of circumstances, 
&c. ?— I have not hitherto fully done so; but I intend to do it previous to my next 
examination before the Committee. J 

But you are sure there is both a physician and a surgeon in the Dublin prisons 
There is; the apothecary also has a salary of 20/. a year, exclusive of his bill for 
medicines. 

Are not the gentlemen who compose the grand jury of Dublin generally people 
in trade, merchants, &c.?-They are uniformly composed of the aldermen and 
sheriff s-peers of the city, the principal part of whom are not engaged in trade • 
many of them are persons who have retired from it ; at present there are but a few 
of them who are actively engaged in trading or commercial pursuits ; a considerable 
proportion of them are always police magistrates. 

Do you think that the proceedings of the grand jury would be benefited, if men 
of the first property were put upon that grand jury ; do you think it would improve 
their proceedings ? — I think it would decidedly have that effect. 

Are you aware that the election to grand juries is bounded entirely by the corpo- 
ration ? — It has been exclusively so, for many years back. p 

Did you hear of any instance in which that usage was departed from ?— I am not 
aware of any such instance. 

Recollect yourself?— The fact may be, that some individual unconnected with 
the corporation has been on a grand jury; but I am not aware of the circum- 
stance. 

You have stated that advertisements are published for proposals for contracts for 
the gaols r — Yes. 

Are the contracts subsequently advertised as given P^They are not. 

Nor the individuals who get those contracts ? — No. 

Would it be any check or benefit to the public, if the particulars of the contracts 
and the names of the contractors, were given to the public subsequently to their 
getting the contract ? — I think it would afford decided advantage. 

Ydtt 
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You have no means of knowing what proposals are sent into the grand jury r — jif>. 

I have not. _ M'Mulkn. 

Are you aware of any practicable means by which that evil could be obviated ? — ^ ^r~~ 

I am clearly of opinion, that great advantage would result to the public, if the names ^ 
of the contractors, and the prices at which the articles are furnished, were regularly 
published ; but I conceive that the only efficient and practicable remedy must be 
found in a better system in obtaining a public investigation of the accounts of the 
grand jury, and of the disbursements for the account of the gaols. As the case 
stands at present, there is no control whatever beyond the grand juries or their 
officers ; all other public boards go before the commissioners of imprest accounts. 

You have stated the expense of the medical department; what is the state of the 
prisons in that department? — When I visited the gaol of Newgate in Dublin, on 
the 23d of April, there were, in the male medical hospital, only three patients ; 
one of those was confined to bed, the other two were apparently convalescent. In 
the male surgical hospital there were four patients, making seven in all. In the 
female hospital there were no patients ; the superintendent, however, stated to me 
that a few of the prisoners, both male and female, were furnished occasionally with 
some trifling medicines of the cheapest description. 

Have you seen any of the apothecary’s bills ? — I have not. 

Did you ask for them ? — I know that efforts have been made to obtain copies of 
the apothecary’s bills for medicines furnished to New'gate in Dublin; but the efforts 
were not successful. 

How did it fail ? — They would not furnish the statement. 

Were not the entire bills laid before the court of King’s bench? — I am not aware 



of the fact. 

Is there any individual acquaintance of your’s who ever proposed for contracts ?-— 
Frequently. 

Can you name any one individual ? — I am aware of proposals for contracts having 
been made, for the supply of linen for the use of the gaols, by one respectable gen- 
tleman at the Linen-hall, who I am of opinion could have furnished that article on 
better terms than any of the usual contractors ; but he did not obtain the contract 

Did he offer less than the person who did obtain it ? — That I cannot know. 

Has there ever been any suspicion of offers being rejected to supply on lower 
terms? — I can have no personal knowledge of any fact of the kind, but it certainly 
is the impression upon the minds of many persons in Dublin, that fair play is not 
given. 

Can you mention any individual by name?— Not of my own knowledge; but 
cases have been stated to me, upon authority which I cannot doubt, and which, to 
my mind, are quite decisive of the question. 

You have said, that an individual proposed for a contract, and did not get it; do 
you know what was the impression upon his mind with respect to that? — The im- 
pression which I have frequently heard him state, was, that he should have had it, 
that, from peculiar circumstances, it was quite impossible ; but that his offer must 
have been lower than that of the individual who got the contract. 

Does the state of the law afford facility for traversing? — I think not; the tax is 
originally assessed in secret; the grand-jury room is altogether so; and when (as 
has been elsewhere ably and truly stated by an eminent lawyer) the presentments 
are about to be fiated, they are read by an officer, in a sort of tele a tite with the 
judge, with his back to the bystanders, and in a voice and manner very imperfectly 
audible to the most attentive listener. The Act also of the 33d of George 3. in- 
stead of affording facilities to traverse, throws the utmost possible obstacles in the 
way ; it directs, in very special terms, that, whether the traverse be made in open 
court, or before one of the judges within eight days after term, the traverser shall 
first give sufficient security to pay double costs, in case the jury to try such traverse 
shall confirm the presentment. ... , . 

Is there any difference in the manner of getting a presentment m the city and m 
the county ?— I am not aware of any distinction ; but I would avail myself of the 
opportunity to state my decided conviction, from the best attention which I can 
give the subject, that however necessary the present grand jury system may be in 
the counties of Ireland, that necessity can by no means be supposed to exist with 
respect to the city of Dublin, where the money necessary for the public service 
could be raised with equal convenience by other modes, in which the public voice 
could have a more perfect and efficacious control over its disbursement. 

What other tribunal would you invest it in ?— I would suggest the election ol 

, , commissioners 
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commissioners by the householders of Dublin, in the same manner as the loca 
taxation of some other towns in Ireland is already managed. 

Which, for instance? — Belfast. 

Are you aware of any improprieties that at present take place in the collection of 
parish cess by the churchwardens in the city of Dublin ? — I am not aware of it. 

Have you heard within the last two years of any defaulting churchwardens in the 
city of Dublin ? — I have not ; it may have been the case, but I am ignorant of it. 

Have you looked over the names of the persons to whom presentments are 
made? — Yes. 

Amongst them there is Mr. Montgomery ; is he any immediate connexion of any 
of the gentlemen who are in the habit ot serving upon those grand juries ? — I be- 
lieve he is son-in-law to Alderman Exshaw. 

The public accountant is Mr. Daniel Hutton; are you aware whether he has any 
immediate connexion with any of the gentlemen belonging to the corporation ? — He 
is brother to the late Alderman Hutton. 

Mr. Frederick Bourne, the keeper of Newgate; has he any immediate connexion 
with any gentlemen accustomed to serve on grand juries ? — I believe he is brother- 
in-law to Alderman Archer, or in some other way very closely connected with him 
by marriage. 

Mr. Pardon appears to be governor of bridewell ; is he any immediate con- 
nexion of any gentleman accustomed to serve on the grand juries ?— He is Aider- 
man Archer’s son-in-law. 



Martis, 6° die Mail , 1823 . 

SIR ROBERT SHAW, BARONET, 

IN THE CHAIR. 
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Mr. John M c Mullen, again called in ; and Examined. 

CAN you inform the Committee what sum was expended on the present city 
bridewell ? — About 56,000 L J 

How much of that was expended under the orders of government previous to the 
management of the gaol being handed over to the grand jury ? — I believe about 
28,700/.; there was a further presentment of 13,980/. to certain members of the 
grand jury as commissioners for completing the building ; another presentment also 
to members of the grand jury of 5,000/. for enclosing gardens, for procuring a clock 
for the prison, and for various other purposes. 

The three latter sums were presentments? — Yes ; and there have been frequent 
and large presentments since, for alterations and other w orks, amounting altogether 
to about 56,000 /. 

Do you know how they were executed or contracted for?— -One item has been 
stated to me; the Alderman Warner was one of the commissioners, he furnished 
a clock, for which, I am informed, his brother commissioners paid him so lar«e a 
sum as 370/. 

How do you know, or in what way are you informed, that Mr. Warner received 
that sum ? — I do not, of my own knowledge, know the fact; but I am convinced 
that it will appear in the accounts of the commissioners. 

Have you seen that item in the accounts ? — No, I have not seen the accounts. 

Who are the commissioners? — The commissioners were the leading members of 
the grand jury. 

Do you know anything of the penitentiary at Grange Gorman Lane?— I do. 

What was the expense of it ? — The expense incurred in building the penitentiary 
at Grange Gorman, was about 70,000/. 

How many will it hold ? — It is calculated to contain 600 convicts. 

Flow many will the city bridewell hold?— Three hundred ; but the Grange Gor- 
man penitentiary is, in every respect, a vastly superior prison. 

Is it better built? — It is built on the newest and most approved principle and 
plan. „ 1 

Flave you visited any of the London gaols since you were last examined before 
the Committee ? — I have. 

Can you give the Committee any information as to any part of their expenses?— 

I inquired 
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I inquired particularly into the medical expenses of those gaols ; I found that the 
medical attendant at Newgate, in consideration of his salary of 500/. a year, attends 
the prisons of Newgate, Giltspur-street, and the Borough compter, and finds all 
descriptions of medicines wanted in those three gaols, and also pays an assistant. 

Are there any hospital keepers or nurses employed on salaries in those prisons 
None; some of the best conducted of the convicts are permitted to perform those 
duties, for which they receive a small addition to their daily rations, and if very de- 
serving, their exertions are in some cases, allowed to recommend them for a mitigation 
of punishment; I visited also, the gaol for the county of Surrey, in Horsemonger-lane, 
the surgeon, who is the only medical attendant, has a salary of 100/. out of which 
he finds all medicines ; I do not, however, conceive that the expenses of any esta- 
blishment in Ireland should be measured by corresponding charges for a similar 
one in England ; we have many at home, which are regulated upon the most econo- 
mical, and at the same time, the most efficient principles ; the county of Dublin 
infirmary or Meath hospital, is one instance amongst many, and I will beg leave to 
present a statement of the expense incurred at that institution, for medicines and 
necessaries during the last four years, with an account of the number of internal 
and external patients. 

[It was delivered in, and read as follows:'] 



Mr. 

John M‘Mull< n. 



(6 May.) 



Meath Hospital and County of Dublin Infimary Medical Return : 

PATIENTS. 

1819: - 



Admitted - 

Discharged and cured 
Died - 


- - 


- 503 

- 477 

20 


1820 : 






Admitted - 
Discharged cured 
Died - - - 


- 


- 499 

- 474 

- 28 


1821 : 






Admitted - 

Discharged cured 
Died - 


- - 


- 548 

- 507 

- 35 


1822 : 






Admitted - 

Discharged cured 
Died - 


_ 


- 529 

- 517 

- 27 


Paid for Medicines and Necessaries : 
£■ 

1819 ------ 148 

1820 173 

1821 197 

1822 192 


s. d. 
8 lof 
10 2 
1 - 
- 6f 



The number of external patients cannot be correctly ascertained, but it is presumed 
they may be fairly averaged at about 250 per day. An official return by Mr. Cussack 
Rooney, surgeon to the establishment. 

Could you now inform the Committee, how any reduction could be made in 
those expenses in the Dublin gaols ? — I have taken a good deal of pains to obtain 
the most accurate information on that subject, and I am perfectly certain, that 
many gentlemen possessing the most ample and honourable testimonials from the 
college of surgeons, and in every possible respect qualified, would be found to 
undertake the attendance upon the sick in all the gaols, for a salary of 1 50 /. a year ; 
and I am equally certain, that all the necessary medicines could be furnished for 
100/. a year; the saving under this head alone, would consequently exceed 1,000/. 
per annum ; I should not make the statement with respect to the cost of medicines 
so confidently, had I not inquired of the most respectable surgeon to the London 
gaols ; he was so obliging, as to refer to his accounts, by which he most clearly and 
satisfactorily showed me, that the cost of medicines for the three gaols under his 
O superintendence 
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superintendence, is under 100/. a year; the number of patients seldom averages 
less than forty ; a larger proportion than will be found at any one time in the whole 
of the Dublin gaols. 

Do you mean that the offices of physician and surgeon should be united? — I con- 
ceive there should be only a fully qualified surgeon amongst the faculty of Dublin; 
a consulting physician who would act gratuitously, would be readily found in 
England ; as far as I have been able to ascertain, the consulting physicians, when such 
an officer is attached, to the gaol, never receives a salary ; that the present salary of the 
surgeon is unnecessarily large, is evident from the fact, that the gentleman who now 
fills the office, paid 500 1. for it, with a clause, that his predecessor should, during 
his life, have half the amount of any future increase which might be made in the 
salary, by the grand jury. 

Do you know that ? — I know that by the admission of one of the grand jury. 

It was stated to you by one of the grand jury ? — It was stated to me by various 
persons, and I inquired of the truth of this fact from a member of the grand jury, 
who admitted that it was true. 

Do you see at page 1 04 of the printed presentments, a presentment to Allen and 
Green ? — I do. 

For what purpose ? — For making a return to Parliament of the number of com- 
mittals to Newgate in 1819. 

What is the amount? — The charge likewise appears in the preceding year; the 
amount in each instance is thirty guineas. 

Who are Allen and Green? — Town clerks; I inquired in Newgate in London, 
and found that such returns were made by the keeper without any compensation. 

You mentioned that the expense of blankets was considerable in the Dublin gaols ; 
what was the amount ? — In the printed accounts the charge for blankets is almost 
always mixed up with other articles, so that it is impossible to ascertain either the 
quantity or the price ; in 1816, there were 300 pairs supplied, and the quantity is 
uniformly large ; in Michaelmas term, in the year 1819, there is a presentment to 
Mr. Studdart, 213/. 7 s . ; a second presentment to the same gentleman of 133/. 125.; 
and in the same term, a third presentment for blankets and other necessaries, 
659 /. 145. 8 d., making a total ol 1 ,006 /. 135. 8 d. but how much of the last sum 
was expended upon articles other than blankets I have no means of ascertaining. 

W’ithin what period of time? — Within one term and included in one present- 
ment: in 1821 and 1822, the consumption would appear to be about 650 pairs, 
besides rugs, &c. &c. 

Are blankets used at Newgate in London ? — No. 

What substitute do they use? — The prisoners are allowed only coloured rugs, 
and they sleep upon hemp mats made by the convicts in the other prisons. 

Who is generally the contractor for supplying blankets in Dublin? — Mr. Stud- 
dart a sheriffs peer; in page 109, there is a presentment to him for blankets 
-145/. 13 5 - 6«/. Mr. Studdart served upon the grand jury, who presented this sum 
to himself ; his name appears on the list ; and it would consequently appear, either 
that the blankets were not furnished by contract and that the usual system was 
abandoned in this instance, or that if they were furnished by contract, the law was 
violated, which forbids a grand juror from being a contractor, or from directly or 
indirectly receiving any profit from a contract, under a very heavy penalty. 

What was the date of that? — The date is Michaelmas 1820. 

Does it appear that Mr. Studdart was upon the grand jury which adopted the 
contract for blankets provided by him ? — It does not appear, whether the contract 
was entered into at that or the preceding term. 

Have you the means of ascertaining the fact? — I have not; nor do I conceive 
it material, as there is a further presentment to Mr. Studdart in the very next term, 
Easter 1821, for blankets 111/. 85. gd; he must have been a consenting party in 
his character of a grand juror to one or the other of these contracts, if not to both. 

Do any other Aldermen usually serve upon grand juries, that supply blankets? 
— In Easter term in 1813, there is a presentment to Alderman Nugent for this 
. purpose. 

Can you undertake to say, whether Mr. Nugent was upon the grand jury at that 
period ? — I have not, at present, the means of ascertaining it. 

Are there any others ot thtTsupplies of the gaols that appear to you unnecessarily 
larger — In the two gaols of Newgate and the city bridewell, the supply of coals 
from 1816 to 1820, appears to cost upon an average nearly 700/. a year; the 

quantity 
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quantity consumed appears to be about 450 or from that to 500 tons ; in 1821 the 
quantity would appear to be about 850 tons, amounting to 1,033/. u. 1 d. 

Do you know what was the whole expense of white-washing the prisons in any 
one year?— In 1815, it cost 182/. 

Does that include all the gaols ? — I believe all the gaols ; there are two items in 
the presentments for Michaelmas term 1815, the first is 136/. 105; and the second 
45/. io$. making in -all 182/.; in 1816, it cost 109/. 11$. 6 d.; and in 1817, 
107/. 17$. 4 d. 

Who is the contractor? — The presentments for 1815, are to Mr. Charles Thorp. 

Are they all to him ? — 1 do not think they are ; in 1 816 there is one presentment 
to him for 80 1 . and another to William M'Cornick for 29 /. 11 s. 6d. the rest are 
to him. 

Was Mr. Thorp upon the grand jury at that period ? — I believe not 

How do you think he got the contract? — I am not' aware how he got the con- 
tract, but I observe the name of his uncle, Alderman Charles Thorp, upon the list 
of the grand jury for Michaelmas 1815. 

Are you sure that he got any contract at all for white washing? — I do not know 
that it was done by contract, but he obtained a presentment for it as I have stated. 

Does the expense of cleansing the gaol of Newgate appear in any of the pre- 
sentments? — It uniformly appears on the presentments, but it is almost always mixed 
up with other charges, and I cannot show the exact sum to the Committee ; at 
Michaelmas 1814 it is stated separately, and amounted to 74/. 19$. id. 

Was that in one year? — In one term, in one half year. 

Is there any charge for washing at any of the hospitals of the prisons which could 
be done in any other way ? — Uniformly a charge for washing; I think it amounts to 
from 25 1. to 30 1. a year; it ought to be done by the convicts in the bridewell. 

Can you give any information to the Committee as to any of the presentments 
for work done at the gaols ? — I have looked attentively into the printed presentments 
with reference to this subject, and I find that a large proportion of the works done 
at the gaols, if not actually contracted for by members of the grand jury, are uni- 
formly executed by them, and that very large sums have always passed through 
their hands in this way; in Easter term 1816 there is a presentment to Aldermen 
Darley, Read, Thorp and others, to make sundry repairs and alterations in 
Newgate;, 945/. 3$.; Alderman Thorp was a builder, Alderman Darley a stone 
cutter, and Alderman Read a plumber; in the next term, at page 71, there is 
another presentment to the same individuals, and for the same purposes, amounting 
to 794/. 9$. 6 d. it states the particulars of the work to be done, the largest pro- 
portion of it is stone cutters and plasterers work ; in Easter term 1820, there is 
a presentment to Alderman Darley and Matthew O’Brien, for stone cutters wqrk at 
Richmond bridewell ; Alderman Darley served upon the grand jury, who made the 
presentments, and Matthew O’Brien, as I am informed, is his foreman at his 
manufactory ; at the same term 1 820, there is a presentment to Alderman Darley 
and H. C. Sirr for carpenters work; a third to Alderman Darley and Francis 
Johnstone for ironmongery, and a fourth to Matthew O’Brien, Alderman Dailey’s 
foreman, for stone cutters work, amounting altogether to 603/. 13 s. 

You have stated, that large sums are presented to the inspector of gaols for 
necessaries, clothing, bedding, and so forth ; can you give any instance of any par- 
ticular sum ? — I can ; at Easter term 1815, there are two presentments for him to 
provide blankets, rugs, shirts, ticks, and other necessaries, amounting to 759 /. 1 1 s. ; 
at the succeeding term, another presentment for the like purposes ; at Easter 
term 1816, another to provide bedding and clothes, 182 /. 0$. 4 d. ; at Michaelmas 
1817, another, expressly to purchase shirts, rugs, ticks, &c. w hich are usually sup- 
plied by contract ; at Michaelmas term 1818, another to provide necessaries, 650/. ; 
at Michaelmas 1819, another to provide clothes and necessaries, 245/.; and at 
Easter term 1820, to prCvide necessaries for Newgate, 684/. u$. n d. There 
are similar presentments to the dissenting chaplain for providing similar necessaries, 
also to a very large amount, in some instances as much as 800 1. or 900 1. in one 
term. In Michaelmas sessions 1815, there is one presentment of 700 1 . 

Are you aware of the reason why those large sums are presented to the inspector 
and dissenting minister for supplying necessaries and other articles for the prisons ? — 
I am not aware of any particular reason. 

Are you aware, that it is because the offers for the contracts, that have been pub- 
lished in the papers, have not been taken ? — I am not aware of the circumstance. 

If that were the case, would not that account for the large sums at the disposal 
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n/ r . of the inspector and other officers? — It would account for large sums being dis- 
Juhn M c Mullen, posed of by some of the officers of prisons. 

— x/' ' Does not the legislature contemplate such a contingency ? — I suppose it may ; but . 

(6 May.) I have never understood that the inspector is the person pointed out in that case. 

Does not the inspector account most rigidly to the grand jury for the expen- 
diture of every shilling ? — I have no reason to doubt that he accounts to the grand 
jury ; but as to the severity of the scrutiny, I have great doubts. 

Is his salary presented by the grand jury until he has accounted for every 
sixpence of public money that passes through his hands? — I am not aware of the 
practice. 

Then the Committee are to understand from you, that you are not acquainted 
with the manner in which the business is done by the grand jury of the city of 
Dublin? — I am not much acquainted with the precise practice ; I never served upon 
the grand jury. 

Did you ever serve upon the grand jury of the county ? — Never. 

Then you are not aware of the accuracy and attention with which grand jurors, 
upon their oaths, generally inquire into the expenditure of public money by the ser- 
vants under their control ? — I am not aware of it ; I have often heard the want of 
such accuracy and attention complained of. 

Do you know any thing of any contract for bread? — The present contractor for 
bread, is a person of the name of Rickard ; the supply was for many years in the 
hands of Mr. Isaac Manders, son (as I am informed) to Alderman Manders, who 
is one of those who most frequently served upon the grand juries ; in Michaelmas 
term 1817, both the names of Alderman Manders and Richard Manders, junior, 
appear on the list of the grand jury ; and amongst the sums presented by them, 
I find 2,098/. 165. 8 d. to Isaac Manders for bread ; at Michaelmas term 1818, 
the name of Richard Manders, junior, appears on the grand jury, and the present- 
ment for bread to Isaac Manders, amounts to 1,646/. 14 s. 1 d. 

Do you know how Mr. Rickard came to get the contract for the bread for the 
gaols? — I do not precisely know ; I believe the change arose out of some observa- 
tions by the court of King’s Bench, upon the uniform regularity with which 
some individual of Alderman Manders’ family had the contract for a great number 
of years previously. 

Have not you heard, that it was because Mr. Rickard proposed at a lower 
rate? — I do not know any thing about the proposals. 

Was it not because a lower contract was offered than Mr. Manders’s ? — I am not 
aware of the price at which the bread was supplied in that year, but the change 
was made, as I was informed, at the suggestion of the court of King’s Bench ; I was 
not present, but I have heard it very frequently stated, and I believe it. 

Was it not in consequence of an advertisement for contracts, that Mr. Rickard 
got it ? — I suppose that may have been one cause of it. 

Are you aware that the contracts for the prisons are not alw r ays taken that are 
advertised, that there are sometimes no proposals sent in? — I am not accurately 
informed upon the subject, but I should not be at all surprised at it. 

You have stated, that a man of the name of Manders supplied the prisoners with 
bread for a number of years, whilst Alderman Manders’s name appeared as grand 
juror, and you stated also, that he was succeeded by a man named Rickard ? — 

His immediate successor was, I believe, a Mr. Booth, and I believe the present 
contractor is Mr. Rickard. 

Have you, from your examination of those accounts, discovered whether the con- 
tract offered by Manders, was at a higher rate than that offered by Rickard ? — 
I have had no opportunity of making such examination. 

Then the Committee are to understand, that you have confined your observations 
to those terms in which the name of Manders appears as the contractor ? — I have 
stated already, that in other terms the contract was taken by a baker, Mr. Booth, 
and in another, by a Mr. Rickard; and I believe those three names comprise a great 
number of years. 

Then could not you, as you seem very accurate in your other calculations, easily 
have ascertained whether the contract by Manders was not offered to the public upon 
as reasonable terms as that bv his successor ? — The price of bread, in a great num- 
ber of years, must of course nave very much fluctuated ; and I suppose the price 
of one year would afford no criterion to judge of the price of another. 

Your objection is directed rather against the system, than against any particular 
individual?— It is. 

Are 
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Are you aware, that the judge may call for all contracts into court which are ^ ^Mullen. 

tendered to the grand jury, for the supply of any article? — I have no doubt of the v ^ / 

fact, but I do not recollect that I ever heard any instance of its occurrence. ^ May .) 

You stated, that you supposed or heard, that the contract was taken from 
Manders, in consequence of an observation made by the judge of the court, 
that he was too constantly the contractor?— I have heard the circumstance stated 
repeatedly. . „ , , . . , , nr. 

Are you aware, that the judge might have satisfied his own mind, that Manders 
was the lowest contractor, by calling for the different contracts into court, and 
examining them himself? — 1 have no doubt of it. 

Are you aware, that the judge has no power to deprive a person of a contract, 
if it appears upon the documents admitted to him, that he makes the lowest offer ? 

— I believe such is the law. 

Then does it not appear to you, that the observation of the judge as to Manders 
beinw too constantly the contractor, would have been worse than absurd, if it 
appeared that he offered the articles at the lowest price to the public?— If it so ap- 
peared ; but at the same time I have not the smallest doubt that the observation 
was made, I have heard the fact so repeatedly stated, and from so many different 
quarters, that I cannot doubt it. , 

But you think it was a suspicious circumstance, the contract having so frequently 
gone in one channel, and that being a connexion of a grand juror ?— That I am 
persuaded was the opinion of the public in general on that subject ; and it was, 

I believe, also the substance of the observations of the court. 

It appears that contracts were advertised for in the paper, for the supply of the 
public establishments ; and that in some cases, those contracts were not taken, and 
that therefore, the inspectors furnished the articles ; do you know that any con- 
tracts advertised, were not proposed for? — I believe I have stated already, that 
I have no knowledge of the facts ; but I am perfectly certain, that if any second 
advertisement had appeared, stating that no proposals had been made, and calling 
upon the public to come forward, there would have been abundance of offers for 
such contracts; they would then have been evidently open to fair competition. 

Do you know from your knowledge of the dealings in the city of Dublin and any 
other capital town, that there are not a great many persons looking to means of 
making profit by sales of different commodities?—! certainly never knew competi- 
tion in every line of trade, so active and so busy as it is, and has been for some 
time in Dublin ; the difficulty of making money, or even earning a livelihood is felt 
by all the middle and trading classes of society. ' 

Under those circumstances, how can you account for there being no proposals for 
those contracts?— I can account for it in no other way than that the impression 
upon the public mind, as far as I have any possible opportunity knowing it, is 
decidedly that the grand jury contracts in Dublin, are not so open to public compe- 
tition as they ought to be ; the impression may be erroneous, but I certainly feel that 

it does exist. . , . 

Do you think, or have you heard, that if any person vvho was not m the usual 
habit of taking the contracts, were to bid against any favorites of the grand jury, do 
vou think that person would be dealt with in the same way as those persons in the 
usual habit of getting those contracts ; would the gaoler receive it in the same way 
from a stranger as from a favourite of the corporation ? — I can only state the impres- 
sion on my own mind, and that is most decidedly, that a stranger would not be 
dealt with on the same terms ; and 1 beg further to explain, there are many articles 
and necessaries, such as sheet, shirts and ticks, which it is quite in the hne of my 
owm business to supply, and for which I could take a contract without the slightest 
inconvenience to myself, if I had been aware that such contracts are frequently not 
taken or that I could have taken them with any rational expectation ot profiting, 
even in a small degree by them ; in such a case I should possibly have proposed for 
them at all events I know many, who I am sure would have done so. 

Why should you think you would not profit by them ? — Because the decided 
impression on my mind was, that I had no chance of obtaining those contracts, 
under such circumstances as would have enabled me to profit by them, while the 
usual contractors were so closely connected with the grand jury. . . 

Have you any other reason ; did you conceive you would in the supply ot mat 
contract/be more hardly dealt with, than a friend of the corporation r— 1 did 
suppose, that in the actual supply of those articles, I should not be dealt with on 
the same terms as those who are considered to be the favourites of the grand J U1 T ^ 
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(6 May.) 



Are the people who supply those articles, generally speaking, the connections of 
the grand jury, and the near connections of the grand jury? — They are almost uni- 
formly so. 

Are the people who receive the necessaries supplied by contract, that is, the 
gaolers, &c. the connections of the grand jury? — The gaolers of the Dublin gaols 
are all the connections of the grand jury. 

Are they not the people that must approve or disapprove of the articles sent in 
under the contracts? — I believe the immediate approval or disapproval of the articles 
rests with the inspector. 

Then in consequence of the failure of the contracts, you were understood to say, 
that money was voted to the inspector to supply those articles himself? — I believe 
so, but I have no positive knowledge of the fact. 

You said, that the dissenting minister got about six or seven hundred pounds for 
his supply? — Large sums have been frequently voted to him in the presentments for 
furnishing clothing and necessaries for the gaols. 

There was no contract for them ? — I should suppose not. 

Do you know why there was no contract ; were they advertised for contract?— 
I should suppose so. 

Are not the contracts regularly advertised for every grand jury ? — I have already 
stated that I believe they are. 

You have stated that the gaolers of almost all the gaols in Dublin are generally 
connections Of the grand jury ; who is Mr. Frederick Bourne a connection of? — He 
is closely connected, by marriage, with Alderman Archer. 

Mr. Marston, who is he a connection of? — I am not aware of his connection with 
any member of the grand jury; Mr. Purden, the governor of bridewell, is son-in-law 
to Alderman Archer. 

Mr. Wilson, the deputy governor, how is he connected with any member of the 
corporation ? — I do not know ; Sheriff’s Peer Wood is the governor of the sheriff’s 
prison. 

Do you know what year Mr. Bourne was appointed gaoler at Newgate ? — I think 
about seven years ago. 

Can you undertake to say that he was appointed gaoler at the time Alderman 
Archer sat as a grand juror ? — He is elected by the corporation where Mr. Archer’s 
influence is very powerful. 

Then there is not any necessary connection between the appointment of a gaoler 
elected by the corporation, and the relationship of that gaoler to a grand juror ? — - 
Only in so far as the leading members of the corporation always form the grand 
juries ; the Alderman in question serves very constantly. 

You have paid a great deal of attention to the grand jury cess in general ? — I have 
paid a good deal of attention to it, at the same time I consider the system so large 
and so complicated that it is almost impossible for any individual, who has other 
private pursuits to attend to, to make himself master of all its details. 

Has your attention enabled you to discover whether there is any, and what dif- 
ference between the grand jury system established by law in the city of Dublin, and 
those established in other parts of Ireland ? — There is in one instance a distinction, 
and I think a most important one ; the grand juries of the county of Dublin are 
limited in the sums they present ; the grand juries of the city, in many instances, 
not at all. 

That observation does not apply to the counties in general ? — No, only to the 
county of Dublin. 

Has your experience enabled you to know, whether a great many of those charges 
which annually come before the grand jury, are not matters of necessity ? — I think 
that a large share of one of the largest sums that is presented for by the grand juries 
of the city ot Dublin, is wholly unnecessary, that is, the fees to the clerks of the 
crown, and above all others, those to the clerks of the peace ; I think the same 
observation applies to the medical expenses of the gaols. 

Can you undertake to state positively, that the answer which you have just given 
with respect to the clerks of the peace is borne out by the letter of the law ? — 
I cannot pretend to be a perfect judge of the law, but as far as I am informed and 
have read, it is not imperative «n the grand juries to present the entire sums claimed 
by the clerks of the peace and of the crown ; and I am certain that competent per- 
sons of the greatest respectability, would be found to discharge those duties for one 
third of . the sums which the present town clerks receive. 

Do 
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Mr. 

Do you know that the judge can refuse, and often does refuse to fiat those pre* John M'Mullen. 

sentments, which the grand jury make for lessening the payments to the clerks of the — -v 

peace and the clerks of the crown ? — I am not aware of the fact, nor have I ever ( 6 
heard that any such reduction was attempted in the city of Dublin by the grand 
jury ,* on the contrary, I am perfectly convinced that the majority of the grand jury, 
as at present constituted, would rather aid than retard the progressive and rapid 
augmentation of this tax, as long as they could continue to monopolize the patro- 
nage and profits of the system ; this I can confidently assert, is the universal opinion 
of the inhabitants of Dublin upon the subject ; and it is undeniable, that in this 
opinion they are borne out by all past experience. 

Are you aware that the grand juries have very little control over the fees of the 
clerks of the crown, as well as the clerks of the peace ? — I am not aware of any 
control which they Can have in that respect, other than what I have just mentioned, 
and which, if rigidly exercised, would be very ample control. 

Then the Committee are to understand, that it is your mere opinion, that a 
reduction in those charges might take place ? — That is certainly my opinion, and 
it is founded upon my perfect knowledge that persons might be found, fully compe- 
tent to do the duty which has been alluded to, and who would be willing to receive 
much smaller presentments. 

With respect to the other charges of the grand jury, do not all the expenses of 
prisoners necessarily entail a great expense upon the citizens, without any great 
control being left to the grand jury ? — A considerable portion of expense is no doubt 
unavoidable. 

Have you any positive reason to suppose that the grand jury of the city of Dublin 
are less likely to attend to economy in those matters than the grand jury of any 
county in Ireland? — I certainly think the grand jury of the city of Dublin are much 
less likely to attend to economy in the levy of the public money than the grand juries 
in the counties, inasmuch as the grand jurors of the city of Dublin, with few excep- 
tions, possess little property in the city, a considerable proportion of them do not 
even live within the limits of their own jurisdiction, and therefore they have, com- 
paratively, no interest in protecting their own property, or that of their fellow 
citizens ; while, on the contrary, I should suppose that a leading principle and 
object with gentlemen in the counties, would be to guard their own properties and 
those of their tenantry from useless or extravagant exaction. 

You say that in many cases of presentments of the city of Dublin, the expense 
is unavoidable ; are they in many cases, do you conceive, exorbitant and unneces- 
sary i- — I certainly do. 

Do you recollect that you have ever heard of a single instance where a contract 
was given to the relative of a grand juror, when a tender of a lesser sum was made 
by a stranger? — I have never heard of any such circumstance, nor do I conceive 
it possible that I could hear of it if it occurred. 

Did you ever see the advertisements for the contract published in the papers ? — 

Yes, I have, but in one paper only. 

What is the number of houses in the city of Dublin, which are rated for the 
payment of taxes ? — The number rated for paving and lighting, within the boundary 
of the Circular Road, is 16,138. 




Jovis , 8’ die Mail, 1823 . 



THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 

Mr. Isaac Stewart , called in ; and Examined. 

IN what situation of life are you? — I am a merchant. 

Where do you reside ? — In Dublin. 

How long have you resided there ?— Since the year 1 795, twenty-seven years. 
Have you paid any attention to the local taxation of the city of Dublin ? — Yes, 
I have. 

What circumstances have induced you to pay attention to the local taxation of 
the city ? — The very great increasing charge of the taxes, and decreasing capa- 
bility of paying, and the decline of property in the city of Dublin. In the county 
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Mr. of Dublin there has been a considerable decrease of prisoners during late years : 

itaac Stewart, namely, 544 in 1818 and 394 in 1820. In the county, the population increased 

' from 110,437 in 1813, to 160,274 in 1821, being an increase of 49,837* ; in the 

(8 May.) city of Dublin the population was 176,610 in 1813, and 186,276 in 1821, being 
an increase of 9,666 ; it therefore appears, that the increase of population in the 
city is, as one to every twenty souls, and in the county, as one to every three souls ; 
I shall perhaps be more perfectly understood, if I state that the increase in the 
city, is at the rate of 5 per cent, and in the county at the rate of 33 per cent ; that 
the number committed to Newgate in the year ending January 1818, was 1,991; 
and that ending January 1823, there were 2,183. I mention these facts, to 
show that the population are quitting Dublin, owing, as I believe, to the pressure of 
local taxes, and are taking houses in the county out of their reach ; I also take leave 
to mention, that by a document f, furnished to Parliament the number of houses 
in the city in 1813, were 15,104; and in 1821, 16,005 ; showing an increase of 
nearly one to fifteen ; and in the county there were in 1813, 16,633, and in 1821, 
21,987; showing an increase nearly of one to three, being the relative proportion 
of increase of population. The houses in the city liable to pay grand jury cess, are 
a 2,352, of which 4,576 are exempt or insolvent; and of course there must be 
3,653 houses within the Circular Road not liable to grand jury cess ; thus it will 
appear, that between houses exempt and insolvent, there were 8,229 in the year 
1820; and I apprehend the number of insolvent houses are greatly increased since 
that period ; it therefore cannot be a matter of uncertainty, that less than one-half 
of the houses in the city of Dublin, are obliged to bear the whole of the expense of 
gaols, roads and criminal prosecutions. 
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Number of Houses in Dublin liable to Grand Jury Cess - - 12,352 

Number Insolvent - - - - - - 3,814 

D* - - - not liable to pay, or exempt - 762 

4»576 



Solvent, capable of paying Grand Jury Cess - 7,776 



* See Census, vol. 14; 1822 — p. 737. 
t See Parish Reports, vol. 20 ; 1821 — p. 43p. 
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Have those circumstances of late induced the citizens of Dublin, or many amongst jjjjift 
them, to pay peculiar attention to the local taxation of the city ? — They have. Isaac Stewart. 

In the attention which you have paid to the subject relating to the local taxation 

of the city of Dublin, have you acted individually or in co-operation with others ? — (8 MtyO 

In co-operation with others. 

Who are those other persons ? — There are a great number, there are sixteen indi- 
viduals in St. Mary’s parish, and I believe there are eight or nine other parishes 
which appointed committees. 

Are Mr. M’Mullen and Mr. Purdy, who have been already examined before this 
Committee, individuals who, in conjunction with you, have been employed in 
investigating this subject? — They are. 

Have you paid any attention to the subject of the grand jury assessments ?- — 

1 have. 

Have you any observations to make with regard to the individuals who compose 
the presenting term grand juries ? — I have. 

Have the goodness to state them ? — The grand jury, what is called the presenting 
term grand jury in the city of Dublin, is constituted by the corporation of Dublin, 
and is chiefly composed of aldermen of the city, or members of the corporation. 

By members of the corporation, you mean members of the common council ?- — 

Aldermen, sheriff s peers, or persons belonging to the corporation. 

Do you mean to say that the grand juries of the city of Dublin are composed of 
members of the governing part of the corporation ? — Certainly. 

Are they not, generally speaking, the same individuals in successive grand 
juries ? — Certainly. 

Has the grand jury taxation augmented very considerably within the last eight or 
nine years ? — It has, very considerably. 

To what circumstance do you attribute that increase ? — There are a great number 
of circumstances connected with the increase of the grand jury taxes ; there is an 
increase in the number of individuals tried ; there is an increase of salaries to the 
officers, and an increased number of prisons. 

Are there any other circumstances to which you w'ould attribute the increase of 
the grand jury taxation, besides those that you have stated? — I am not aware at 
present of any other. 

Do you conceive the operation of the Police Act, and the extension of the 
recorder’s jurisdiction, have contributed to the increase of the grand jury taxation ? — 

That certainly has had a tendency to increase the number of prisoners committed 
to the prisons ; the magistrates commit to Newgate to be tried, at the expense of 
the city, all prisoners taken within the jurisdiction of the recorder. 

Then the extension of the jurisdiction of course increases the number of pri- 
soners ? — It does. 

Are there any other causes, for instance, in the system of contracts pursued by 
the grand jury, do you conceive, that has augmented the local taxation ? — I cer- 
tainly do. 

In what respect ? — I think it appears generally in looking over the manner in 
which the contracts are made, that they are confined to the grand jurors themselves, 
or the relations of the grand jurors ; that is, speaking of the gross amount of the 
contracts ; there is, I conceive, a considerable degree of defectiveness, in the 
examination of the articles supplied for the prisons, that is one cause of the increase 
of charge. 

Is the supply furnished by open bidding, or by contract ?— It is generally under- 
stood that individuals do not offer for contracts without some influence with the 
grand jury, unless it is for some small articles. 

Are not they always advertised for public competition ? — I have very seldom 
noticed an advertisement for any contract. 

Are there instances in which you have noticed them ? — I have occasionally. 

Have you ever known an instance of the lowest contract being refused ? — I have 
not. 

Have you ever known an instance of an advertisement appearing for the supply 
of stationery for the grand jury ? — I have not. 

Do you consider that the objections to which you have alluded, with respect to 
contracts, arise out of the nature of the constitution of the individuals who form the 
grand jury ? — I do. 

Do you conceive, that if the grand jury were constituted on a more equal repre- 
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Mr. sentation of the people of Dublin, that there would be contracts of a more open 
Isaac Stewart, bind and more advantageous to the public? — I do. 

— - — * On what reasons do you ground that belief? — Because another and a more nu- 

'■ merous class of individuals, would then present themselves as contractors. 

Having stated that the increase of grand jury assessment is in some degree con- 
nected with the increase of crime and of prisons, have you visited the prisons of 
Dublin? — Yes, I have ; but I cannot make up my mind to believe that there is an 
increase of crime. 

You have stated that there is an increase of prisoners, how do you account for 
an increase of prisoners without an increase of crime ? — The increased number of 
prisoners, I am inclined to believe, proceeds from a desire on the part of many of 
those individuals that now are in the gaols to return again soon after being dis- 
charged, because they are better treated in Richmond bridewell and Smithfield 
penitentiary, than they could be any where else, by means of any provision which 
they could obtain for themselves. 

Have any specific instances come to your knowledge which lead you to that 
belief? — Yes. 

Will you state them ? — I visited all the prisons in Dublin ; and on a minute in- 
spection of Newgate, I found a considerable number of those that are there con- 
fined for short periods of imprisonment; those tried and convicted in Newgate are 
imprisoned for six months or not exceeding six months ; and among that class there 
appears to me almost two-thirds of them not come to the time of manhood, proba- 
bly from fourteen to eighteen years of age ; it appeared on looking at them, in 
a cursory way, in going through the gaol, that two-thirds of them might be called boys. 

Was there any system of hard labour introduced amongst those boys? — None 
at all. 

Do not you know, that all prisoners under fourteen are sent to the Smithfield 
penitentiary, and not to the Richmond bridewell? — I am aware that they are so 
sent to Smithfield penitentiary. 

Do not you conceive, that the introduction of a proper system of discipline and 
hard labour, would prevent that anxiety to return to the prisons ? — I am quite satis- 
fied of that ; I have observed the manner in which they were dressed, they appear- 
ed to be nearly naked, I do not recollect that I saw a dozen of them with shoes 
and stockings, and there were a hundred and sixty of them in a very small yard, 
which is the only place they have to walk in, and that is surrounded with very high 
walls ; their cells were convenient to this place. 

Can you inform the Committee of the number of persons in any of the prisons 
of Dublin, at any particular period? — Yes, I can; the number in all the prisons 
that I visited ; in Newgate there were 311. 

At what time? — On the 11th of January last; in Richmond bridewell 260, and 
in Smithfield penitentiary 138; I was just going to remark, with respect to the 
manner in which the prisoners conducted themselves ; it appeared to me, that if 
any place might be called a seminary for the education of crime, I should take 
that end of Newgate to be that seminary ; I asked the officers reason why they 
were so ill clad, and they said, that if they went there with good clothes on, the 
old prisoners would steal the good clothes from them. 

Have you any knowledge of the medical expense of the different gaols ?— 
I have. 

Will you have the goodness to state it? — The whole medical expense in the gaols 
at Dublin in the year 1 820, taken from a grand jury warrant of that year, appears 
to be 1,654/. ns. lid. ; the first charge is for hospital keepers 42/; nurses 
188/. 8s. nd ; medicine 384/. 19s. 7 d; necessaries 501/. 13s. $d; physi- 
cians 300/; and surgeons 227/. 10s. 

What is meant by necessaries? — We never could understand anything about it; 
we never could get any explanation, though we applied for it. 

Can you tell the amount in other years ? — I have looked back at some of the other 
presentment sheets, and I do not perceive there is much difference. 

Do you conceive there is any material difference between that and the former 
years you have examined into ? — Of late years, I think not. 

Can you give any information to the Committee, what the expense is for the 
medical services in any of the public hospitals of Dublin? — Yes, I can; I have 
a paper in my hand containing an account of the Meath hospital or county of Dublin 
infirmary. 

What 
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What ace the medical expenses of that prison? — In 1819, 148/. 8s. l.of d. ; in 
1820, 17 3/. 10s. 2d.; in 1821, 197/. is. 

Does that include medicines and salaries ?— Medicine, wine, and all necessaries. 

How many patients were admitted in those years? — In 1819, 503; * n 1820,499; 
in 1821, 548; and in 1822, 529. The number of external patients cannot be 
correctly ascertained, but may be fairly averaged at about 250 per day. 

Can you give the Committee any information as to the medical expenses of 
any other, and what prisons, besides the prisons of Dublin ? — In Tothill-fields pri- 
son, the medical expenses for the surgeon and apothecary, are 80 1. a year. 

Have you the average number of prisoners confined in Tothill-fields ? — The 
officers of the prison told me there were about 2,000 in a year ; that many of them 
were not committed, but were sent there by the magistrate, probably during an 
investigation. 

Have you visited any other prisons ? — I have visited Newgate in London, and 
Giltspur-street and the Borough compter ; and I was informed by the officers at 
Newgate, that the surgeon had 400/. a year, and provided all medicines necessary 
for the three prisons just named. 

Have you visited any other prisons? — Not in London. 

Who provided you with that information? — The gaoler of Newgate and the 
governor of Giltspur-street ; but the latter was not very sure, whether it was four 
or five hundred a year. I can mention a further expense for medical institutions in 
Dublin ; there are Jarvis-street infirmary, Mercer’s hospital, and the hospital for 
incurables ; three institutions to which 650/. a year is paid by the grand jury. 

Is this under any particular Act of Parliament compulsory ? — I never heard of 
any Act of Parliament on the subject; they are paid in equal sums of 108/. 6 s. 6d. 
each, half-yearly. 

Will you give the Committee any information on that subject ? — The expense of 
stationery for the city of Dublin, paid to Alderman Exshaw in 1 820, for the grand 
jury, was 310/. is. 4 d.; and also 99/. 85. id. to other individuals. I cannot 
distinguish the difference between what is for the term grand juries and what is for 
the sessions grand juries. 

Have you compared those with expenses of a similar nature elsewhere? — I can- 
not say that I have very particularly. 

WiU you be so good as to inform the Committee, the items which you conceive 
chargeable under the head of stationery for the use of the grand jury of the city of 
Dublin? — Pens, ink and paper, and the printing of the warrants ; I think those are 
the principals items, I am not aware of any others. 

Have you ever heard that the stationer is paid for the stamps which are charged 
for the different presentments made by the grand jury of the city ? — I have ; I per- 
ceive there is a charge for stamps of 28/. 3 s. 4 d; I thought this very extraor- 
dinary, as in my experience, as an overseer of roads, in the county of Dublin, 
I always when making the affidavit, had to pay the cost of the stamps out of my 
own pocket. 

You having stated, that you attribute the increase of grand jury presentments, in 
some degree, to the increase of salaries, will yon have the goodness to state what 
salaries you allude to ? — I allude to the increase of salary of the surgeon ; it appears 
by the grand jury papers to have been one hundred guineas in 1807, and it has 
been for many years back two hundred guineas ; that of the physician has been 
increased from \ool. which he was paid in 1807, to 400/. the sum he at present 
receives ; and I see in one year, not very long back, that he was paid 1 00 1. for 
attending at Kilmainham gaol extra, on account of some city of Dublin prisoners 
being removed there. 

Was that in addition to his salary ? — Yes. 

Has he a permanent salary now of 400/. a year ? — He has. 

What is his name? — Dr. Harty ; in Easter term 1819, I find the following, 
“ Paid to Dr. William Harty, for attendance upon the city prisoners in Kilmain- 
ham gaol, 100/.” 

With respect to this surgeon, you state that the surgeon’s salary has been in- 
creased? — It has from one hundred guineas, in 1807, to two hundred guineas. 

Are you aware of the cause of that increase ? — I am not aware of any reasonable 
cause. 

You say, that his salary in 1807, was one hundred guineas a year, and that it 
was increased to two hundred guineas a year in 1821? — It was increased soon 
after 1 807. 
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Mr. Can you state how many persons the surgeon was in the habit of attending in 

Isaac S tewart. * 1 807 ? — No, I cannot exactly. 

7 T~^r~ Do you know, whether the two most crowded prisons were not added to his 
' 1 charge between 1807, and the time of the increase of his salary? — No, I think 

not more than one ; nor am I sure whether there was any addition, as I perceive 
there was a bridewell or a workhouse in James’s street, and I am not very sure 
whether the physician appointed by government continues to attend the Smithfield 
-penitentiary. 

Are you aware that the Smithfield penitentiary was given up to the city of Dub- 
lin in the year 1818, and maintained since that time by the city? — I am informed, 
it was not given up till the 1st of January 1822. 

Who was the surgeon to the gaols in 1818 ? — Surgeon Leake. 

Are you aware that the Richmond bridewell has been established since 1807 ? 
— I am. 

Does not it appear a very natural reason to you, that if a surgeon has to attend 
five prisons instead of three, his salary should be increased ? — Very natural cer- 
tainly ; however, upon that point, I beg to state, that I examined the sick in those 
gaols particularly, with a view to satisfy myself, what occasion there was for such 
an extraordinary quantity of medicine, and so large a sum being expended in that 
department; I got a return in the three gaols of Newgate, the Smithfield peniten- 
tiary, and the Richmond bridewell, there were only thirty-four on the doctor’s list 
on the day I attended, only one in Richmond bridewell, and none in Smithfield; 
I went into every one of their hospitals, and there was no person to say sick, save 
such as were ill with complaints which had been brought on by their own in- 
discretion. 

Who is the present surgeon of the prisons ? — I am informed Mr. Read. 

Have you ever heard of his giving any pecuniary remuneration to his predecessor 
resigning in his favour ? — I have ; it is a circumstance of great notoriety, it is talked 
of in a great many places, and not disputed or contradicted, that he has paid 500/. 
and agreed to give a moiety of any increase of salary to Mr. Leak to resign in his 
favour. This Mr. Read is son-in-law to Mr. Long the police magistrate, and it 
was reported that there is reasonable prospect of an increase on the appointment of 
any person connected with the corporation of the city ; and that as Mr. Read was 
son-in-law to Mr. Long the police magistrate, there was reasonable prospect of an 
increase to his salary ; Mr. Leak had one hundred guineas in the year 1807. 

You state that in the event of the surgeon’s salary being increased, something 
was to happen; what was that? — In the event of the present surgeon getting an 
increase, the late surgeon was to receive a moiety of that increase in addition to 
the 500/. 

Do you know who the relations of Mr. Leak were upon the grand jury? 

I believe he had none at all, 

Are there any relations of Mr. Read upon the grand jury ? — There is his father- 
in-law, Mr. Long, the police magistrate, and through him connected with several 
others. 

Is he a member of the corporation, and in the habit of attending grand juries ? 

Yes, he is ; I see his name frequently on the grand jury. 

Do you know whether the circumstance of Mr. Leak’s selling the office was ever 
stated to the grand jury ? — I am not aware of it. 

From your experience in the medical attendance necessary for prisons, do you not 
think that one medical attendant, namely, either a surgeon or a physician, would 
be sufficient to attend the prisons of the city of Dublin ? — I do ; I have already 
mentioned the sum paid to three hospitals, namely, 650 1 . ; they are very excellent 
institutions, and I am quite satisfied that if the grand jury made a point to discon- 
tinue that annual grant, unless they attended to the duties of the prisons and agreed 
to supply them with medicines, &c' that rather than be deprived of this annual grant, 
they would supply medicine and medical advice without any charge whatever. 

Can you give the Committee any information with regard to the expense of the 
town clerk’s office of the city of Dublin ? — I perceive in a return made by the town 
clerks themselves, they had in 1816 a salary of 724 /. and fees to the amount of 
1,017/. 5 s. yd.; the salary has been continued from 1816 up to 1821, and there 
is a remarkable occurrence with respect to that ; I was on one of those juries, and 
it was said we had no discretion with respect to those fees, and on reference to the 
Act of Parliament, it appears that the grand jury may give a reasonable compensa- 
tion ; they are not to exceed a certain sum, but they may give reasonable compen- 
sation ; 
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accustomed to serve upon the presenting 
JndtafeJ “embers of any of those establishments?-! never knew an alderman 
of theaty of Dublin elected to the Bank of Ireland, there is, however one there 
now, bu/l believe he has been made an alderman since he was elected a director 

° f Do^know when Mr. Read the surgeon was appointed?-! think within the 

’Xm yomown experience, you are not enabled to say how far .the^ jury 
have any discretion in limiting the fees of the cleiks of the peac • ’ 

. Kll : nn inokincr at the Acts of Parliament I observe that reasonable compensa 
S°o‘o ma be “S tot fcU no, mandatory on the grand jury, to present to the 
utmost extent of the fees named in the seveial Acts. either of 

You are aware that it is imperative upon the presenting grand J ’ 

Easter or Michaelmas term, to present the presentments which- have_ been san 
tinned by the presentments made at the i sessions 1 am aware tha the term grand 
jury, or what is known by the name of the jobbing gran j y> y P 

th< Ze you' ^cquaimeTw-Xthe names of the individuals who have been accustomed 
,0 serve for many years consecutively upon grand juries ?-Yes 1 « 

Are you acquainted with the names of the contractors and public oflicers ot the 

S TJ ^ tote « ' 5^ those individuals who are “ 

rir n fco a lcto,°o?do any , oTtoS^lj Zdes for 

ate '4r^g£SBl 

stationery, and Alderman Read, a grand juror, supplied lead and plumbers 

“ ^a?l“an Read ?-He is a plumber; a man of the name of Stoddart 
appears to have been a contractor for linen and blankets. f n tlv a grand 

is, however, no document whatever before the pub ■ ic . D clor u ar ty 

acquainted with, which shows the whole expense of that building , Docto r it y 
is brother to Alderman Hart,, and brother-, n-law *o AWerman I HKenny^ Mr. 
Montgomery is secretary to the grand jury, and when I come t > “ , hat 

indulgence of the Committee, to mention a mattei relatin,, to lnm , PP 
his salary in 1 807, was 200 1 . and for the last several years it appears to have , be 
,80 l ■ and this Mr. Montgomery is also an attorney by profession, 8n ? he “P p . 

^ have been paid for disbursements and bills of costs, commencmg m 807 and 
ending in Michaelmas 1820, twenty-seven different b,Us,amotanng to 5 ^ ^ “ 

I took the following sums out of the fourteen years grand jury warrants 
table, which 1 beg to hand in to the Committee. 

[77ie witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows :] 
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“ 1807: 


In Easter Term 


_ 
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Michaelmas - 


- 


_ 


. 




1 808 : 


Hilary - 


_ 


. 








Trinity - 


- 


- 


. 




1809: 


Easter - 


_ 










Michaelmas - 


_ 








I810: 


Easter - 


_ 










Michaelmas - 


- 


. 


. 




1811 : 


Easter - 












Michaelmas - 


- 


. 


. 




1812: 


Easter - 


_ 










Michaelmas - 


- 


. 


_ 




1813: 


Easter - - 












Michaelmas - 


- 


. 


_ 


sis 73 d: 


J814: 


E. Sessions 


. 










Midsummer - 


- 


. 


. 


eiegq e’ 


1815: 


Easter 












Michaelmas 




. 


_ 




1816 : 


Easter* 


_ 










Michaelmas - 


- 


. 


. 




1817: 


Easter - 












Michaelmas - 


- 


. 


. 




1818: 


Easter - 












Michaelmas - 


- 


- 


. 




1819: 


Easter - 












Michaelmas - 




- 


_ 




1820 : 


Easter - 












Michaelmas - 


. 


. 


_ 



BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 

£• s- d. 

206 15 2 
778 9 11 



6* 

9 

7 



304 u 
266 15 

591 10 
126 15 
257 8 

139 6 

223 11 
142 8 
148 - 2 
112 7 io£ 

243 6 - 

111 14 6 
78 12 7 
*55 9 7 



if 



93 9 
97 11 
176 18 
124 16 
127 11 

55 14 
180 2 



359 6 1 1 
110 18 - 

227 11 8 
69 3 2 

X. 5.520 10 8 

Fourteen years, average 394 1. 65. 5 d. per year. 

Easter 1815, the names of the grand jurors are not given. 

Mr. Darly the grand jury treasurer is also an attorney, his salary in 1807 annear 
to have been 250 / and in 1 822 it U 500 1 . ; Mr. Bourne the gaoler of Newgate i 
brother-in-law or closely connected by marriage to Alderman Archer, and Purdor 
the governor of Richmond bridewell, is son-in-law to Alderman Archer ; those art 
all that I recollect or can name at present. 

J?.° y.°j. kn ° w ^atall contracts for the supply of prisoners, are advertised foi 
public bidding ? — No, I am not aware of that. 

Did you ever see an advertisement in the paper?- Yes, I have, but very seldom 

Have you ever heard any thing against the manner in which those different officer! 
have executed their duty, such as the treasurer, gaoler and those officers whom you 
state to be connected noth the members of the grand jury?— With respect to the 
treasurer and the gaoler individually, I have not ; but there are officers I have heard 
gI J! t °n J n tKmS ‘° V and tlat lnduced 1,00 t0 inquire into the articles supplied by 
a Mr. Dalton, and beg to mention a fact that I happen to know of my own know- 
edge ; on visiting Newgate I examined some of the articles, and also the pattern 
th<i f 0Iltract wa , s “ ade ’ and Particularly the article of linen, and can state 
that the parcel was not of the same description of linen in two respects, it was some- 
thing whiter, and not of any thing like so good a quality as the pattern. 

When was that r— In January last. 

taY^oun^ortb " j " dge ° f lhat artide? - 1 haVe eX »° rted 
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Sir Robert Shaw, Baronet, a Member of the Committee, Examined. 

HAVE you been long acquainted with the city of Dublin?— Yes, twenty-five 
^Have you served upon grand juries in the city of Dublin?— I have occasionally, 

but not often on the grand juries of the city. T M 

When did you first serve upon a grand jury of the city? — That I cannot chhr 0 e 

my \Vas tl your first summons to the grand jury of the city of Dublin, at or about the 
time of your reaching corporate rank in the city ?— Not before, certainly. 

What corporate rank do you allude to ?— Common councilman. 

Had you represented the city of Dublin, previously to your serving upon grand 
iuries of the city? — Yes, I had. 

Although representative for the city of Dublin, and residing there, you were not 
summoned upon the grand juries of the city of Dublin, until you had became 
a common councilman ? — I was not. . . . . c 

Do you know any instances in your experience of the grand juries of the city oi 
Dublin, in which individuals not being common councilmen, or of the higher class 
of the corporation, are summoned upon those grand juries?— I believe they are 
occasionally summoned, but I never knew an instance ot one oi them having an 
opportunity of serving upon a grand jury, when the aldermen and sheriffs peers 
attended in their order. ... . 

Then the aldermen, sheriff’s peers and common councilmen, constitute exclu- 
sively the presenting grand juries of the city of Dublin !-I think they generally 
do they always would if they attended in order, as they are always the hrst called. 

Individuals resident in the city of Dublin, however high their rank, and con- 
siderable their property, are not sworn upon that grand jury unless they are 
possessed of that corporate rank ?-Certainly not ; I never knew an instance of 
Mr. Grattan, so long as he was my colleague, being summoned upon it, or of Mr. 
Ellis, who is my present colleague, being summoned upon it 

Di the same individuals, generally speaking, constitute the grand juries of the 
city of Dublin? — Generally, with a very small variation; I am speaking entnely 
of the presenting grand juries. ...... - 

Are you aware of any law, either general or municipal, which confines the pre- 
seating grand juries to the members of the corporation ?— No I am not, except 
that it is always at the discretion of the sheriff, who invariably chooses persons 

° f By a lhom 'is the sheriff appointed ?— By the corporation, by the commons and 

aW Tb“n n the sheriffs are appointed by the individuals, whom the sheriffs in turn 
appoint as grand jurors ?— Certainly. . , . , , 

What is your rank at present in the corporation . —An alderman. 

As alderman, is it not your duty at times to assist the recorder in the discharge 
of his public functions ? — Very often. . ... 

Is it competent to the recorder to open his court and proceed to business without 
the attendance of one or two aldermen ?— It is not competent for him to open Ins 

court without the attendance of two aldermen. . 

Have you ever known any inconvenience result to the public from that circum- 
stance >-I have certainly observed very considerable inconvenience, 1.1 one or two 
instances when I have attended, being punctual to die hour appointed, we have 
remained sometimes for hours together, without being able even to send a witness 

UP /n S of” figme uotThTcriminal functions of that court administered by the 
recorder ? — He always consults the sitting magistrates with him, as to the quantum 
of nunishment, but all the legal questions are entirely decided by him. 

°’ Does’ not the delay which you have alluded to, create difficulty in the gaol 
delivery, ’and’ consequently add to the expense of maintaining the criminals m 

^SesTiotThTresponsibility of selecting grand juries, rest entirely with the 
Sh In ff tofrespict it does not differ from the constitution of grand juries in 
C °Then foyou concehe,' as the responsibility rests upon one person^ whether,^ the 
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Robert Slum. 



(8 May.) 



nature of the constitution of the corporation of the city .of Dublin were altered 
that a better description of persons would be likely to be presented by the sheriffi 
under that constitution, than under the present?— It is very difficult for me to 
answer exactly, but I am quite sure it would give great satisfaction to the citizens 
of Dublin, if there was some regulation made, by which the corporation should 
not always have a majority. 

Have you ever heard of any complaint in the counties of Ireland, of the exclusive 

power which is given to the sheriffs of nominating the grand jury? I do not 

recollect hearing any tiling about it. 

Having been asked with regard to the constitution of grand juries in counties as 
proceeding from the sheriff, do you not conceive that the predominance of the mem- 
bers of the corporation on the city of Dublin presenting grand juries, arises out 
of the circumstance of the sheriff being a corporate officer, appointed by the 
individuals whom he in turn nominates upon the grand jury ? I do. 

Do you conceive, if there was a sheriff in Dublin appointed by the crown, that 
the selection of presenting grand juries would be the same, or different from’ what 
it now is?— I should suppose, if the sheriff was appointed by the crown, he would 
look to the property of the city, more than to corporate rank. 

Have you heard a very general complaint amongst the citizens of Dublin, of the 
exclusive manner in which the nomination of grand juries is maintained ?— I have 
heard the citizens complain very much, that respectable individuals not connected 
with the corporation, are entirely excluded from the grand juries. 

Do they not complain, that they are taxed in a very serious manner, without 
having any thing to do with the nomination of those persons who tax them ?— They 
do certainly. J 

Does your experience as a grand juror, enable you to give much information to 
the Committee, with respect to the manner in which business is transacted by the 
grand juries ?— I have not attended more than two or three times on the city 
grand juries. 3 

Then you are not prepared to give very specific information as to the mode of 
examining the accounts ? — No, I am not. 

Has it ever happened to you to attend the grand jury, when any office in the 
gift of the grand jury has been vacant ? — I do not recollect that it has. 

Have you ever heard a canvass going on in the grand jury room ?— Never when 
I was attending. 

Are you acquainted with the names of the officers of the grand jury, and the 
individuals receiving presentments from the grand jury? — Yes, I am. 

Are many of those individuals either grand jurors or immediate connections with 
grand jurors ? — They are, certainly. 



Mr. Richard Purdy, again called in ; and Examined. 

ARE there any circumstances which you wish to explain in your former evidence, 
if there are, will you have the goodness to state them shortly to the Committee?— 
1 was anxious to explain to the Committee, that I find a number of presentments to 
the inspector for the supply of necessaries in the several terms : in Easter term 1816 
for blankets, &c. 182/. os. 4 d.; in Michaelmas 1817, for ticks, sheets and rugs’ 
00 l . ; in Michaelmas 1818, for providing provisions See. 65 0 1 . ; in Easter 1819, for 
furniture, looms, &c. 784/. 3 s. ; in Michaelmas 1819, for necessaries, 245/. ; ’and 
in Easter 1 820, for necessaries, 684 1- 11s. 1 1 d. ; 1 also find various presentments 
to the treasurer for necessaries; in Michaelmas 1817, 760/.; in Easter 1818 
750/-; in Easter term 1819, 888/. 16 s. gd. ; and in Michaelmas 1820] 
283 /. 2 s. 1 1 d. ; in Michaelmas term 1821, the contract was made with Mr. Dalton 
for 335 1- and Alderman Nugent was one of the jurv; and in Easter 1822, there 
were two presentments, making together 157/. as. 8 d. to Charles Thorp, one of 
90/. 195. n d. the other of 58/. $s. 8 d. ; upon that occasion, Charles Thorp 
appears to be upon the jury ; and in Easter Term 1822, there is a presentment for 
potatoes to Richardson, to which I have referred, sixty tons of potatoes at 6 / ner 
ton, 300/. * 

Is there anything else? — In Michaelmas 1822, there are five presentments to 
C arles Ihorp the sheriff, making 148/. 2$. 11 d. and one to the inspector, for 
necessaries, 60 1. I wish also to state, that Richard Ellis, a collector of grand jury 
cess, appears to have been a defaulter, in Easter term 1816, and I have heard that 

bj-n the 
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the deficiency exceeded 1,200/.; end that Isaac Manders, son of AWerman 
Slanders was uniformly the contractor for bread so long as he “ ’ 

and that in one year of that period, 1 81 7, the sum presented to Isaac Mandei foi 
bread was 3,758/. 9a. 1 1 d. equal to nearly 4 d. per day for each prtsoner. 



Veneris, 9 * die Maii , 1823 . 

SIR ROBERT SHAW, BARONET, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



79 



(8 May.) 



The Rev. Piers Robert Gamble, called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your profession ?— I am a clergyman of the established church. 

What public official situation do you hold and how long have ; you ■ 

I have been inspector of gaols of the city of Dublin sine, the year 1814, and curate 

whom "aTwhy were you appointed to the office of inspector of prisons ?- 

I wilted by the grand^of the city of Dublin, in compliance with the 

5 °Do^you°owe e yow'appoinhnent to any favour or friendship of any person who has 
been in the habit of serving upon the grand July f-No I do nob 

Is not your appointment specially under the Act Protestant clergy 

grand jury being bound to select the inspector from amongst the Protestant clei^y 

° f WhKdarv was attached to your office at the time of your appointment, aud what 
now ^The ^ aCched to my office, at the time of my appointment, was 200/. 
a vear and ten pounds ; now it is 400/. and ten pounds a year 
'State the reason of the first increase of salary, and the »* 

ss&waKa: -> 

salary from 200/. to 300/. a year. 

WhatTs S diStaTw^ the dVfies now to be performed and at the time 
of le fir Scr“e ?-I think the duties now to be performed are six times greater 
than they wem at the time of my first appointment, and four times greate, than 
they were at the time of the first increase of my salary. 

Had you any relatives on the grand jury at either time ?-No, I had not. 

State the number of prisons that were under the management of the grand I jury 
at thTtime of wur appointment to the office, and the number of prisons under c 

mssms’Ms 

SS=iS2s=S“' 

mMmm m 

mmmmi 

creased it. g Did 
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VoSld/a!!t£to d it e f Uty r °PP r ®® 3 . ive > “d *> multi&rions, that you thought 
^oIj-I did m ‘ ' grimd Jury ’ an increase of sal «y of from 300/ to 

(9»f«y.) J?! d tlle g rand j“ r y comply with your request ?— They did not 

duties aPP ‘ y . 10 *0 judgeS ' Stating the great increase of your 

1 did ’ d * J t c °f yo ” demand, in expecting an increase of salary?—- 

Judge Jebb S thC anSWer ° f tbe jUdge 10 y °" r oPP'ication P-I have the letter from 
Will you have the goodness to put in that letter. 

[The witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows :] 

My dear Sir, 

I gave your papers to the chief justice to-day, and am sorry it will not be in 
0 ral “"™ tlle “ to you before to-morrow morning, which I hone to do 
and Tnrl U1 ^°, 1 mentioned the circumstance, both to his lordship 

dlin ° n ’ th . ey “ re of °P ini “”. *1“ the very great additional Sour 

ditional remunerate * ' ln ^ ease of P rls oners and prisons, entitles you to an ad- 
I hone thlv will m t’ 18 my °"T ° pm,on ’ and if the g ra ”d jury should, as 
it wld be CS Tib a P re f "tmcnt for an increased salary, I think I may sav, 
be bated by the court. In recommending economy to the grand iiirv m 
my Charge, it was far from my intention to advig the7t7d°ny a fSTSm 

I am, dear Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Thursday Evening, 2d May ■ 822. Richard JM 

JJon is quite'in iavour of S&T** ** * ^ ^ “ d ““ 

■ hat ‘r - be considered “ ‘Its opinion of the court of King's Bench upon 

the propriety of increasing your salary?— Certainly S ’ P 

salary 611 ° bta ' ned “ n tha “ obtained an hSTrf 

thderand^Jurv'r I eC b 1Ved a " y ‘Oj 1 ™ 0 "'' 5 of approbation of your conduct, from 
me grand jury r— I have received the thanks of the grand jury but I have 2 

q r„s; 5 ° W t0 tbat purpose ’ and committees of S’gmnd ju^fr”! 
ha^had 0 nffieb, e | V b d any letters trom P ers °ns in public situations, with whom you 

lum-Y^! iZT ‘° tra, ’ SaCt ’ aPPr0 ™ S ° f y ° Ur ge “ ral C °“ d a “ 
laSfju^r lt™t CnP!i ° n? - 1 W **" “ 

[The witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows] 
justice ; and am, Sir, ° P k “ °" gly ° f your merits t0 “J ll “' d chief 



Rev. Mr. Gamble. ,, 

,, w • Downes. 

of P 2T any 01her documen 4 ? - Here “ a letter from the late inspector-general 



Your most obedient Servant, 

W , Downes. 



[ The witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows ;] 



My 
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My tor Sit, 78, Camden-street, 26th January 1822. Jg. 

I received the return of the male and female convicts in Newgate, drawn in , 

a very succinct form, for which I am much obliged, it is the last, I believe, I shal M>jJ 

have occasion to trouble you for, as I am retired from the office of inspector-general 
of prisons for some weeks. Though our official communication may have ceased, 

I trust that our friendly intercourse may long continue. . 

I cannot conclode our correspondence, without expressing the many obl gtions 
I have felt myself under to you, for your zealous co-operation and careful attention 
with which you discharged the duties of your laborious and arduous office, as 

'"'ffin^the'yeaf^Sl^ the improvements that have been made in the different 
gaols, are attributable to the lively interest you took in every 

orisons and the comforts of their unfortunate inmates ; in proof that the demeanoui 
of those wretched beings has been ameliorated under your superintendence, foi 
1 TaTthree years, scarcely a complaint has reached me from the 1 worst of them 1; 

Newgate, which formerly was a scene of continual disturbance, has been of late 
inade^ conspicuous for tranquillity, good order and cleanliness, 
the good example you have given, and the discipline you have established, will be 
lon» continued by yourself and successors in the othce. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

With best wishes for your prosperity, your faithful humble Servant, 

Forster Archer. 

Will you be so good as to state to the Committee, the official situation ill which 
you stood to the inspector-general i-He had an official control over me, to whom 
I was obliged to make parliamentary and other returns. 

Does not the law impose a fine upon you for neglecting to make such returns. 

It does. 

Have you ever incurred such a fine?— Mo. , , „ 

Have you any further documents from any other public officer ? I have 
tificate here, from the magistrates of the head office. 

[ The witness delivered in the same, which was read asjollows : j 
The Reverend Mr. Gamble, inspector of Dublin prisons having applied to the 
magistrates of the head office of police for a certificate, relative to his duty at the 
Richmond bridewell and Smithfield penitentiary, 1 am directed by them * o state 
that his attendance is constant, his attention unremitting, and that his duty as 
inspector is much increased. 

Sd April. See. By order, C. Tod, Sec'. 

Have you any document from Dr. Trevor, inspector of convicts ?-I have. 

XThe witness delivered in the same, which was read asjollows . J 
dear Sir Cove, 7th March 1823. 

as to enable me to tranship those prisoners without change n J “Houndes were 
c ,- rta fnr rlmnliness If all the prisoners sent from the different counties ere 

p ,ace ' _ „ n . Csicmed') Edward Trevor. 

To the Rev. P. Gamble. (signeu; ^ 

Will you deliver in the official regulations that are alluded to in that letter . 

[The witness delivered in the same, which are as follow :] 

Dublin Castle, 27th February 1823. 

I am commanded bv die Lord Lieutenant to signify his Excellency's desire that 

549 * 
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Pigeon House dock, to be embarked on board the vessel engaged to convey them to 
Cork, orders are given to the commanding officers of the troops along your route 

ot the miiitary as y ° u ***** * * *• 
Previously to the removal of the prisoners from the gaol, you are to cause them to 
be examined, and any who from ill health may not be able to undertake the journey 
you are not to transmit until further order, and, in such case, you will please to sehd 
prisons fiCatCl °" ° ath ’ fr °' 11 U " 5 phyS1CIan or surgeon who shall have inspected the 

The convicts are to be thoroughly cleansed, and their hair cut close, and to be 
sufficiently clothed, previously to their being removed, agreeably to the annexed 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

\ our most obedient humble servant. 

To the Sheriffs of the city of Dublin, & c. &c. &c. ^ Gregory. 

A grey jacket. 

A pair of half bleached strong ticken trowsers, lined, and buttons at the sides 
1 vvo pair ot stockings. 

A pair of shoes. 

Two shirts. 

A neck handkerchief. 

A leather cap or hat. 

And a strong bag to hold the spare articles. 

Particular care to be taken that the convicts do not dispose of anv of their 
clothing on the road. J 

to “ gszgsz ? uhateter arising from your ° fc - * •*»* 

Are you , n any way concerned in the purchase of any articles under the grand 
JUI} . Not at present, except in some trifling petty expenses. 

) ou have been ?— 1 have been formerly. 

Whet money formerly passed through your hands ? — I could tell exactly by refe- 
rence : I should thtnk at the rate of about 8001. a year formerly. y 7 

Vas not the grand jury authorized by the 63d section of the 50th of the late King 
to leave such sums in your hands for expenditure in the prisons ?— They were 8 
Is tins money paid in advance, or otherwise ? — It is said to be paid in advance 
but the case is decidedly otherwise. F auvauce, 

naid onder n ?h?v ld “ 0nej ’ aCCOrdin « t0 ma ™<* in which such money is 
paid unde the grand jury assessment, remain in your hands ?— If actuallv naid m 
advance ,t could remain for six months only ; but as it has been paid i Ls never 
remained in my hands two months. p ’ 

insl^nf T m °, de ? f nc “ unl T in g for it ’-The first person that I account to is the 
f 5 f , t0 whom 1 must produce a book with every document relative 

mid T musSeTon f 0 " 63 '’ “a reCeip ‘ f ° r ever - v mm • he ™ st check that book, 
and I must then on a stamp, produce to the grand jury the account sinned hJ 

the inspector that it is all correct and compared with the vouchers in every respect^ 
W then 1 ". discreti0 ". allow or disallow those aS Tt ^ 

befo e the whole grand jury not a Committee ; the account must then te sworn to 
before two magistrates, and submitted to the court for their fiat. 

afterthedn? 6116 ? a ° y P ubl,c . raone y often remains in your hands as a balance 
atter the closing of such accounts ?— Certainly not. e ’ 

, !t happened that you are very much in advance for the payment of 
\ fu .™ lshed for the ^PP'y of prisons ? — I have beerfvery often 

syssrcsiaKys ■ *■ — — 

Are youi books ready to proye these circumstances ?— They are. 

in^C^S^t .SLSSS2 r . aa 

I uu have stated, that the law ot the 50th of the late King, leaves to your discretion, 

the 
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the power of employing certain sums . of money for the maintenance of prisoners, 
when grand juries have not made contracts for that purpose ? — I have discretion. 

Do you not conceive under that law, that you are entitled, to purchase from any 
other individuals you please, and that you are required to inspect, to oversee and 
regulate the procuring and providing of bread, ineal, potatoes or such other food as 
you shall judge most proper, for every person confined under your inspection, who 
shall stand in need of such assistance '—Yes, for such articles as have not been 
provided for by contract. 

Do not you conceive that the law allows you to exercise your discretion in pur- 
chasing such articles, provided you do not purchase them from a grand juror, from 
yourself, from a chaplain, from the physician, from the surgeon or apothecary, or 
from the keeper of the prison ? — It does. 

Do you not conceive, that you are therefore entitled by law to purchase those 
articles from any other person at the usual market price, without any disadvan- 
tage to the public ?— Certainly. 

It has been stated that your mother-in-law had a farm in the neighbourhood ot 
Dublin, and that you had a certain quantity of potatoes from her ; that those pota- 
toes were sent into Newgate in a very improper state, unfit to be given to the pri- 
soners; that it is supposed, though not directly charged, that they were bought at 
a greater price than those purchased in the market, and that your mother-in-law had 
the direct advantage of such a sale ; is that true ? — It is certainly true, that I did pur- 
chase potatoes from my mother-in-law, to the amount in quantity (I can decidedly 
speak to the quantity in the course of three years) I think about fifteen ton in three 
years, indeed not so much. . 

Had you any interest, either directly or indirectly in the produce of thatiarm r— 
Most undoubtedly not, in any one way. _ 

In what quantities did you usually get potatoes for the prison r About three 
tons once a week. . , . , . . . 

From your experience of the markets of Dublin, do you not find it difficult to get 
so large a quantity at one time?— I have frequently found it very difficult to pur- 
chase potatoes in the market ; because I could not get the large quantity I wanted, 
from any one person ; therefore I had to buy a quarter of a ton or half a ton from 
one person, and a quarter of a ton from another person, ; and therefore I made it 
a rule when I purchased, to buy the quantity I wanted from any one person, Who 
could supply the whole of that quantity. . , . 

Did you not conceive yourself justified by law, in making that purchase from your 
mother-in-law ? — Certainly. 

Did you purchase them at the market price?— My mode of acting, when 1 pur- 
chased them from a private person, was to go to market and get the highest and 
the lowest price, and take the medium. 

Did you furnish the best potatoes at the medium price ?— 1 did decidedly. 

Were the potatoes supplied by your mother-in-law of that description, and at the 
same price? — Yes. . 

Did you conceive yourself as inspector, doing any thing more improper m buy- 
ing those potatoes of your mother-in-law, than in buying them of any other indivi- 
dual ?— I did not, certainly. ... . . 

Were the prisoners equally well supplied by that purchase, and was the interest 
of the public equally well consulted ? — I never heard a complaint from the prisoners 
on the subject, and I think the public were rather served by it than otherwise. 

Then the Committee are to understand, that the statement that has been made, 
as to your purchasing potatoes from your mother-in-law’s farm, is perfectly 
true, but that you had no interest, directly or indirectly, in that farm . 1 had no 

interest directlv or indirectly in my mother-in-law’s farm. 

Are the Committee to understand, that those potatoes were sent into the prison 
in a proper condition ? — -Decidedly. 

Were they picked potatoes ?— Most undoubtedly. 

The small were selected from the large?— The small were selected, and none but 

the large sent in. . ' , , , 

Was the clay washed from them? — I cannot say; m Ireland they never ai e , 
the gaoler, however, can answer that question ; and I have sent for a certificate, 
which I shall lay before the Committee when it arrives. 

We certify! that during the period the prison of Newgate was supplied with pota- 
toes by the Rev. Piers Gamble, no complaints whatever existed, or could be matteot 
.d<549. T 16 



Rev. 

P. R. Gatnbk. 



(9 May.) 
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Jj_ the quality, as none but of the best quality was sent in by him, either from the 

P. li. Gamble. P ubllc markets or elsewhere ; we do not recollect a murmur to have been made by 

/ the P n foners until after they were supplied by contract, and since then frequent 

{9 May.) complaints have been made, and much inconvenience has occurred to the prisoners 
and to the officers of the prison, the latter having been obliged often to return the 
potatoes sent by a contractor. 

Dublin, 10th May 1823. Fa> Corner, Presbyterian Chaplain. 

(A true copy.) ' Freft Bour ™> Gaoler. 

Did you ever hear, before you attended this Committee as a witness, of any 
charge of misconduct against you for that transaction ’—Never. 

According to the 50th of the King, if any improper charge had been made by 
you, would a representation to the court of King’s Bench necessarily have induced 
an inquiry into your conduct ?— Decidedly, I should think so. 

Does it not rest with the court of King’s Bench to deprive you of your office, on 
proof of your misconduct ? — Certainly. 

M hat are the checks appointed by law upon you, in the purchase, distribution and 
management of the provisions and other articles for the prisoners ?— Whenever 
1 purchased articles for the prisons, they are liable to be inspected by other officers • 
by th™ert e mSpeCted by the P hysician ’ b y the three chaplains, by the gaoler, and 

Have you any reason to suppose that such an inspection was neglected by those 
othcers at the time that this transaction took place ?— No I have not 

worid* 8 there any COmplaint made h y those officers of yom- conduct?— None in the 

Was any complaint made by the prisoners themselves ?-I cannot charge my 
memory with any; but if a complaint had been made by the prisoners, it would 
have called down directly the investigation of some of the authorities. 

Have you any means of checking a complaint on the part of the prisoners ?— 
None m the world ; the prisoners can complain to whom they please, and paper is 
given to them when asked. F F 

Are prisoners in the habit of making complaint to you respecting the mode of 
supply in the prisons ?■ — Sometimes they do. 

-Tbey U have‘ lbSeIlt ’ they haVe the ri « ht als0 ^ making complaint to other officers ? 

,1 7.; . Pr ° m l * he , sllence "hm* 1 has . been observed respecting this transaction, from 
the time it took place up to this period, have you any reason to suppose that your 
conduct was blameable ?-Not m the least ; I never heard the transaction mentioned 

According to the letter of the law, did not you think yourself perfectly justified 
to use your discretion in making the purchase of such potatoes, from your mother- 
I dbA I S r ° m / ny “‘her person?— According to the letter of the law, 

Ly other pefson. ate myd,scretlon ln Phasing them from her as well as from 

Then the Committee are to understand, that the articles were equally good and 
upplied at as cheap a rate as if they had been purchased in the market’-— 

against^/ in'my £fe P * ! “ ‘° the S°° d " ess ° f the “’ 1 “»• heard a word 

Were not you of course purchasing for the public, and were you not bound to 
purchase in the best umy, in the cheapest way that you could, and in the way least 
liable to suspicion ?— Certainly, I should think so. y 

Do you consider that it was quite an unsuspicious act in a public functionarv to 
buy potatoes for the use of the prisoners, from his mother-in-law ?_I declare I ^lad 
no consideration that it was an improper act, or even a suspicious one, as there 
w as no concealment m the case. ’ 

“ not you consider it a suspicious act in another?— I should not. 
beaTdlVhECo^itr 110 ’ * * “ “* “ rtai “ ly ' ater * have 

Shfdd T b r ha T? heard th ?h would not y°" think, that a man in a public trust 
should keep himself from suspicion ?— If I may be allowed to answer the question 

n ci“n! y ’ t 1 d ° T thl c k ‘ lat 1 ‘S>" ld P° ss ‘hly make me, or any person liable to sus- 
picion, to purchase five or six tons of potatoes from my mother-in-law in a year 
” b Thp S i? j. ai ^ e a fi uantl ty was bought by me in the course of a year as tjo tons ’ 
Tlien it wa. five or six tons only, that you bought of your mother-in-law 5— Five 
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or six tons only in a year, and I think the amount in the three years did not exceed 
fifteen tons ; I am quite positive it did not amount to seventeen tons, m the three 
years ; and the whole quantity purchased by me in that time was 450 tons. 

J Do you know what quantity of potatoes you purchased altogether in a year ?— 

I think, about three tons in a week ; 1 50 tons in a year. 

Then you purchased 450 tons in three years, and out of that you bought trom 
fifteen to eighteen tons from your mother-in-law ?— I did ; I can speak decidedly 
to that quantity, and the reason why I speak so decidedly is, the recollection that 
I have of the arrangements of my mother-in-law’s small farm of fourteen acres. 

Was an entry of the payment made in your books ?— Always. 

Did not more public money formerly pass through your hands, than passes 
now ?-— Much more. , , 

Was it not at your own suggestion that less public money passes through your 
hands now, than formerly ?— It originated with myself. 

Did not that arise from your own feeling, that you did not wish to have the 
control or management of the public money ?— I told the fact to the secretary of 
the grand iury, and conferred with him on the subject, and therefore, by his 
kindness I was relieved from the disbursement of public money, and it was a very 
great inconvenience to me, at all times, to have charge of it; I could state and 
show that it would be a serious inconvenience to any one to have it. 

Has not the court of King’s Bench, since your declining to have the manage- 
ment of the public money, requested you to undertake it again, for the purpose 
of expediting the mode of payment?— In one instance they did, but not for 
expediting the mode of payment, but for the purpose of saving. 

Did you decline? — I did. 

Ditl your declining arise from the same motive?— It did, decidedly. 

What is understood by the petty expenses which you are in the habit of 

pavina? They are enumerated under the head of lime for Newgate, brooms 

for Newgate, washing for the hospitals of the different prisons, and in case of 
the prisoners dying, for their burial fees, a coffin, and other little petty charges 

that might occur. , , . 

Did you account for all those petty expenses, in the same minute and circum- 
stantial manner, in which you accounted for the expenditure of money for the 
supply of necessaries?-! did; indeed I should do it; I have never had too I. 
public money in my hands for live hours, it has been always due before it has 

been paid to me. , . , , , 

It appears on the face of the presentments, that large sums of money have been 
voted to the protestant dissenting minister, and to other persons ; for what purpose 
were those sums presented ?-Those were the sums that used to go through my 
hands subsequently, first however, going to him, because the Act of Parliament 
directed that the inspector, or a grand juror should not have the management 
of the money, then when they could not get contracts, they used to present to 
a third individual, thereby bringing it to me that I might expend it. 

You were the responsible individual ?— 1 was. . t . 

Do you not think the Act of Parliament was defective in that respect .— 

1 Iff any balance should remain in your hands, would not that balance appear 
upon the query book of the next term? — Certainly. . . . v 

Is there any mode which you can suggest for the purpose of economizing ? Yes, 

1 WiU you be so good as to suggest it?— I think if there was a power given of buy- 
ing articles for the city of Dublin, under the grand jury cess for ready money, it 
would save twenty per cent; I shall state my reason for that ; with respect to one 
item, the article of clothes which are purchased at 19s. 6d. from the contractor, 
now I have purchased the same articles for ready money for 1 5 s. 3d. of which I can 
show the documents to the Committee ; it is to be recollected that the grand Jury 
payments are from six to eight months credit. 

p Are you not aware that the 53d section of the 50th of Geo. the 3d. c. 103, au- 
thorizes the grand jury to make such presentments in advance to any person . 

I am ; and those presentments of public money are said to be ,n advance, though 
in point of fact, they are not in advance; for instance at an Easter term if the 
grand jury presented to me as they formerly did a sum of 500/. that-SUfli would be 
laid to be raised in advance ; that presentment has to go through all the fonm/tt 
549 - 
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has to be fiated ; it has to go to the parishes to be applotted by the vestries, and' then 
it goes to collection ; but the Committee will readily know that it is not easy to raise 
, » , . money under any tax; the way I have received that public money is by sums of 

a y-; trom 100 /. to 200/. and by the time I have received 200/. I have become indebted 

in the sum of 400/. to different persons. 

So that you advanced the money ? — Decidedly ; I was more frequently in ad- 
vance for the grand jury, than I have ever been in their debt ; that fact is on the 
face of my books. 

Would not the prisoners have been without food and without other necessaries, 
if you had not been responsible, by advancing your own money for those supplies? 

Upon my word I should think they would, though I know if I applied to the 
court of King s Bench, they would have ordered food instantly. 

Have the prisoners ever made any complaint of being left in that destitute situa- 
tion r \ es, they have; they have complained tome of getting bad provisions, 
which when sent away, they were for two or three hours without food, as the large 
quantum required could not be procured quickly. 

Have they ever been left without food in consequence of the want of supplies ? 

I)o you mean to say, you have paid your own money on account of the gaols ? 
— I mean that when I was in better circumstances I have done so. 

Then the case might occur in which the prisoners would be in absolute want, if 
the inspector did not choose to advance the money ? — Certainly, unless by advance 
of money, or personal responsibility, I think so; of course there would be redress 
-by the court of King’s Bench, if applied to. 

How many prisons do you attend, and what are their relative situations ? — I at- 
tend five prisons, there are three of them in one street, the fourth prison, the 
Smithfield penitentiary, is about an English mile from that street, and I think the 
Richmond bridewell is two English miles from that, indeed rather more. 

Are you inspector of all those prisons ? — Yes. 

I n virtue of your office, as curate of Saint Michan’s ?— The late Act of Parliament 
made the curate of Saint Michan’s inspector of the prisons. 

Will you state to the Committee your duties as inspector, in as full a manner as 
you can ?— I am directed by the statute to attend all the prisons twice a week, and 
oftener, if necessary, to visit every apartment in each prison, to redress the griev- 
ances of all the prisoners, as far as is in my power ; to oversee generally the pro- 
viding of all articles, and to check generally the receipt of those articles. 

Do you visit every cell? — Yes, every cell. 

Do you make a return of the state of the prisons to the judges ; — I do every term 
to each of the four judges and to the grand jury, and to the inspector general once 
a year, and a general annual return to Parliament through the inspector general. 
I he inspectors general constantly visit the Dublin prisons themselves. 

Is it not part of your duty to examine whether the rules and regulations of the 
prisoners are attended to?— It is. 

Is not that rather a troublesome part of your duty? — It is very troublesome. 

Those rules are very numerous and complicated in their nature? — They are 

That takes up a considerable portion of your time ?— It does ; that is mv dutv 
according to the statute. . J 

Is it not your duty to insert in your reports whether those reflations have been 
observed ? — It is. 

You have the power also of reporting on the conduct of the gaolers and turnkeys 
and all the sub-officers of the prisons? — Yes. J 

Do those various duties take up a very considerable portion of your time 5 — They 
do, certainly. J 

Under whose immediate control are you placed as inspector 5 — First under the 
government, then the four judges of the King's Bench: there is also a controlling 
power m the four different grand juries ; the four sessions grand juries which are 
always sitting, assume a control, and the inspectors general have the final control 

Is it not part of your duty to attend to the contracts for the supply of nri- 
■soners r I receive the article sent in in the gaol of Newgate only ■ I see the 
articles sent in in the other prisons, but I am not the person who keeps the stores in 
the other prisons. r 

Can you state how often th?cells and other parts of the prison of Newgate are 
.whitewashed . I can state it correctly ; one yard in succession is whitewashed every 

week 
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week, so that the prison is thoroughly whitewashed once in four or five weeks ; p 

parts of it are whitewashed every week: all the cells of the Richmond bridewell are ^ j 

whitewashed every morning. ’ ( 9 May.) 

Can you give the Committee any information as to the mode adopted by the 
grand jury for supplying the prisoners with provisions and other articles by con- 
tract? — The secretary of the grand jury advertises a month or three weeks previ- 
ously to the sitting of each term. 

Have you ever seen the advertisements in the paper? — Constantly. 

Will you be so good as to put in one of those advertisements ? 



[The witness delivered in the same, which is as follows ;] 
notice: 

The ensuing Michaelmas grand jury for the city of Dublin, will receive proposals 
for supplying the respective gaols of Newgate, Sheriff s prison and Richmond 
bridewell, on the Circular road, with the following articles, until the last day of 
Easter term next ; viz. soap, candles, bread, potatoes, meal and ox heads ; herrings, 
salt, new milk and buttermilk, blankets and rugs, linen, clothes for convicts, 
lamp oil, lighting Sheriff’s prison, lime, sand and freestone, buckets, tubs and 
brooms, brushes, mops, tins, straw, best Whitehaven coals, glazing, sundry 
forms, tables, trenchers, hammocks, and also for sundry repairs and white- 
washing to be executed in the gaols of Newgate and Sheriff’s prison ; particulars 
of which may be known by application to the Rev. Piers Gamble, St. Michan’s 
vestry, or Mr. Henry A. Baker, Architect, N° 1 12, Mecklenburgh-street. 
Proposals to be sent (sealed) to Mr. Alexander Mongomery, 14 North Frede- 
rick-street, on or before Monday the 5th day of November next. 

Is that notice which you have put in, a copy of the general notice which is 
published on every occasion, when the grand jury wish for a contract? I think 
they seldom deviate from that notice. 

Are such notices published before every term when contracts become necessary ? — 
Before the two presenting terms in each year. 

Have you ever known an instance when such a notice was omitted ?— Not within 



my memory. 

When the offers are sent in to the grand jury, to supply the prisoners by contract, 
is it within your knowledge to state whether the grand jury in any instances show 
a partiality in accepting those tenders? — I cannot state that I ever knew an 
instance of partiality being shown; the contracts come in sealed to the grand jury, 
and I believe their method of acting is, to appoint a particular day to open those 
contracts, when they open them and make a contract ; all the other contracts are 
entered on the blotter of the grand jury, and finally transferred from that to the 
King’s Bench book. 

Can you state whether the court is in the habit of asking for the different con- 
tracts sent in to the grand jury ?— I have seen them always handed up to the judge. 

For what purpose is that? — For the purpose of seeing that it is properly 



carried on. , , , 

It is for the purpose of seeing that the lowest contract has been adopted by the 
grand jury? — I should think so. 

When a contract has been made with any individual, or when any individual has 
supplied prisoners with articles by contract under you, is not that individual obliged 
to swear in open court to the justice of his charge?— A contract must be made with 
the grand jury, and then that individual must make, what is called an accounting 
affidavit, swearing that he has (I believe the words are) “ fairly and honestly sup- 
“ plied the articles agreeably to this contract,” before be gets his money. 

And that takes place in open court?— In open court ; he does not make the affi- 
davit in open court, his affidavit is shown to the court. . 

Every tender that is made must come before the court?— Every tender that is 

made goes from the grand jury to the court. ...... 

How often are you obliged to visit the several prisons in the city of Dublin .— 
I am obliged by law to visit them all twice a week, and oftener if necessary ; 1 visit 
Newgate, the sheriff’s prison, and the city Marshalsea much oftener; Newgate 
four times at least in the week. . . 

Could you by »nv collusion with the contractors, enhance the value of your own 
situation ?-I think very little ; in the first place, the sum which goes to contractors 
is a small sum; Ido not think it is above 1,500 i. half yearly, and the checks w-h.ch 
are made on the contracts are very numerous ; when the articles contracted forjare 
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sent into any of the prisons, it is the duty of the gaoler of the prison to receive the 
article, and in my absence to compare it with the pattern ; on such inspection by 
him, he makes a report to me of that fact in writing, and at the end of every six 
months, before the grand jury sits, there is a general report made, signed by the 
gaoler of each prison and by myself, of the quality of all the articles sent in during 
the preceding six months. 

Then you think it is almost impossible, that any article which is sent in for the 
supply of the prisons could, without detection, vary from the pattern? — The in- 
spection is so minute, that I do think it nearly impossible, for in the article of con- 
tracts, I have known a person not paid for his contract, because twenty pair of 
blankets were twelve ounces lighter than they should be. 

Do you think it possible in the supply of the article of linen, that a sample would 
be exhibited in the prison, and that the articles supplied for the use of the prison 

could be of an inferior quality, without such inferiority being instantly detected? 

I do not think it possible ; I myself might be deceived in the article of linen, but 
there is a matron in each of the gaols, and I have made it the province of the matron 
generally to look at the articles, which she would be a better judge of than I am. 

Have you made any calculations as to the amount and kind of contracts, and the 
number of contractors in each half year?— I think the amount in each half year is 
about 1,600/. that only goes to the supply of food and clothes and of blankets; it 
does not go to building and repairs. 

As to the amount and kind of contracts, have you made any calculations as to 
their amount?— I stated the amount to be between fifteen and sixteen hundred 
pounds; the kind of contracts included in that are food, clothing and bedding; and 
I think the number of contractors is about thirteen or fourteen. 

You include soap and coals? — Soap, coals and straw. 

Oil?— Yes. 

Brushes ? — Yes. 

Herrings? — Yes. 

There are separate contracts for all those articles ?— Generally, there are sepa- 
rate contracts for all those articles. F 

And the same check upon each contract ?— Yes, the same check upon each 
contract ; I could show the Committee some of the checks. 

[The witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows :] 

May 1822. 

“ The several articles furnished to the prisons were of the following quality 
for six months, ending Michaelmas 1822. 



Bread 

Milk - - 
Potatoes - 

Blankets - 



Ticks 
Sheets 
Coals 
Herrings 
Oil - 



Generally very good, indeed, once or twice 'll 
of indifferent quality, but changed J 

V ery good at all the prisons - - - - 



Very good when bought at market, but when] 
served by contractor, generally had to be I 
changed, and much trouble and inconveni- [ 
ence arose 

Good weight and size (agreeably to N* 2) at' 
which price they are charged ; those sent to 
bridewell, a few ounces light; they were 
but 20 pair at 1 2/9 and 1 7/6 per 
Very good - 
good - 

Good and most satisfactorily served - - - 

Good 

Good 



Rickard. 

Richardson. 

Glarmon. 

Dignum. 



Richardson. 



Dalton. 



Do. 

Do. 

Hand. 

Kelevy. 



Newgate amble j Richmond. |rho 5 Purdon|Smithfield.|j.E. Martin.” 

(Witness ) 
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(Witness) That is the kind of report that I send in half yearly, and those are ^ 

Cl ' A^ood deal has been said respecting the supply of potatoes to the prisoners, at 
the rate of 6 /. a ton ; and it appears in the presentment sheet, that in Easter term 
f.a 0 [ 6 d. was the presentment for a supply of potatoes, and the mark m the 

presentment sheet for Michaelmas term in the same year, the supply of the same 
articles was 228 k 17s. lief.; canyon inform the Committee what is the reason 
of the difference between those two sums in the supply of those important arti- 
■W—Decidedly: that the contractor was not paid in the latter case. 

Does not that difference arise entirely from the checks that have been adopted 
for preventing contractors from improperly serving their contracts r— Certainly. 

Were not complaints made of the quality of the potatoes that were served at that 

rat Did yotf'as inspector, order the discontinuance of the supply by that contrac- 
tor ?_I did in one prison, in the Smithfield penitentiary. 

State the whole transaction, so far as you were concerned as inspector - When 
the grand iurv advertised for potatoes, previous to Easter 1822, it was the time of 
the West distress, after the disturbances in the south, and there was a prospect then 
that potatoes would rise verv much in Dublin ; consequently no offer for contract 
Is seSTn to fte grand jury: the grand jury, during their sitting, advertised 
a second time and in consequence of their second advertisement two offers came 
in both at 6 1 a ton ; the grand jury brought the two offers into court and submitted 
bo’th or one of them to the sitting judge, stating at the same time, that they consi- 
dered them very unreasonable ; the judge gave it as his opinion that they could not 
avoid takino the contract, but stated that the money might be presented to the 
inspector to buy the potatoes at market price, which I declined doing , the contract 
was entered into ; tbeman sent in the very first instance bad potatoes to the gaol ; 

I heard so from one of the officers, and I went to the gaol and found them i so. 

State the name of the contractor ?— A man of the name of 1 atnck Richardson , 

I went to the gaol at Newgate, and found the report that they were bad potatoes to 
tetrue -I sent for the contractor, and informed him of it; he stated to me the 
difficulty of vetting good potatoes at that time; I knew myself it was difficult, 
IToU him lith respect to good potatoes, if they are not to be got, all I want is 
that you will authorize some person to go to market to buy the best potatoes 
said 'he would do so ; he did not give good potatoes, and as no grand jury was 
sitting I wrote a letter to the magistrates of the head office, requesting that they 
S&otaJoes to be purchased for the Richmond bridewell a he markc 
price, and likewise requesting that they would direct potatoes to 1 be ^“as“ lor 
the Smithfield penitentiary, those two prisons being directly under the jurisdiction ot 
the Shite- *ey mmrfiedwith my letter respecting Smithfield penitentiary but 
resVecS Richmond bridewell and Newgate, they told me they could not break 
the^man’s' contract ; I then applied to the secretary of the grand jury on the sublet, 
Srsecretary of the grand jury, in answer to my “existed 

Richardsons contract, upon reading which I found a great* leal of d.fficul y exis e 
in breaking it on my part ; the man then went to market, and sent us 1“ < or “ e 
future^vrtthvery 1 few exceptions, very good potatoes: I told him frequently that 
^wouid'not ghre him a certificate for hfs potatoes at 6 1 . a ton, which certificate 
I did refuse to give him, and the man in consequence has not been pa . 

Is not that the reason of the difference between the sums 1 of 620k 5 ■ • 

228/. ITS. ll< l at the respective presenting terms ?— I believe it to be so. 

Has the monev been paid since? — Not to my knowledge. 

“0^ have the court of King's Bench, ot tta .«««£■ 
officers discharge their duty?— At the sitting of every grand jury, there is : an at 
rndance bookfaid before the grand jury in which tbe name of each office mu 
be entered, his particular visit, and the duty performed at fct* »d£ 
make quarterly returns to the inspector-general of. the prisons on that subject. 

You exercise an official control over the officers in that respecL j' d ery 

Do yon receive official reports from the physician and surgeon. 1 do, e y 

"Ire you enabled to state that the grand jury carefully look to that depart, nent? 
—I have seen a great deal of care and attention on the part of the grand jura , 

with respect to the medical department. . . ,—1 ^ T have 

Haveyou known the accounts of the apothecary to be strictly examined . 
seen them examined in the court. [j ave 
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_ n Rev i Have y ° a ’ as ins P ector > known a very heavy pressure of business in the medical 

/ . R. (iambic, departments — I have, very heavy. 

‘ State the circumstances ? — I think at one time fever was very prevalent, and 
1 have known Dr. Harty to be obliged to be accompanied with other medical 
gentlemen of his ow-n procuring ; I have seen a very bad fever in the gaol, and 
I have known other cases in which Dr. Harty has brought in other physicians. 

Can you state whether any abuses exist with respect to insolvents under 
the grand jury cess, and if so, what returns are made by the grand jury?— 
With respect to insolvencies, I have heard of abuses; but the returns that are made 
ought to be a sufficient check on the abuses; the check on the abuses of the 
insolvencies lies with the parishioners of each parish, besides the grand juries, 
because the returns go directly to the vestries. 

Have you ever known any instance of misconduct on the part of the collectors 
m appropriating the amount levied to their own purposes, and returning the 
houses as insolvent?— No; I have known a collector to be dismissed, but I have 
not known the reason of his dismissal. 

Is the applotment according to the rate of ministers money made biennially ac- 
cording to law ?— I believe it is. J 

Has any information been required of you respecting the prisons of Dublin by 
tiie parish committee .?— Yes ; they did write to me on the subject, and I sent them 
an answer the next day. 

Did you hesitate to give them every information possible respecting the manage- 
ment ot the pnsoiis, under your inspection ?-Never; I gave them every informa- 
-tion they required. ° J 

Who is the gaoler of Newgate ?— Frederick George Bourne. 

Av hat salary does he receive ? — 400/. a year. 

' 1 Uas he any other allowance? — He has fees on prisoners acquitted or convicted, 
(by Act of 1 arliament,) the amount of which is about 250/. 

Has his. allowance lately been altered in any way, either increased or diminished 5 
— It has been much diminished. 

When was his salary of 400/. a year appointed ?— About twelve years ago. 
before his appointment. 5 

How does tlie appoinment of the gaoler take place, and by whom is he ap- 
pointed ? — By the corporation of the city of Dublin. 

Under whose control is he ?— Under the court of King’s Bench, and the ©-and 
jury, and the inspectors’ general ; he is not removeable by the court of King’s 
Bench for misconduct, like the other officers. 

Do you know what situation Mr. Bourne was formerly in ?— He was an officer in 
the army. 

Do you know whether he is any and what relation of Alderman Archer’s ? I 

have heard, that he is related by marriage distantly, that his wife is some relation 
ot Alderman Archer’s first wife. 

■ is T h ® brother-in-law to Alderman Archer?— No, he is not ; I think, I have heard 
but I do not know precisely the connection. 

You know he is not brother-in-law ?— I should think decidedly not, I should 
know if he was; I shall ascertain his connection as accurately as I can by to- 
morrow. J 

What security does the gaoler give ? — I think the gaoler gives 5,000 1 security • 
but I cannot say exactly. J ’ 

Is there any law to enable the grand jury or any other body, to superannuate 
their officers?— No, there is not; and in consequence, our salaries are much 
reduced by being obliged to insure our lives; the gaoler pays 160/. per year in- 
surance. J 

Who is the deputy gaoler? — Robert Gilbert. 

Ilow is he appointed ?— The appointment by law, belongs to the gaoler • but he 
has always waived it. 

AVho makes the appointment ?— He makes the appointment literally, but he writes 
to the magistrates to recommend a deputy gaoler to him, and then he is alwavs 
appointed on their recommendation. y 

What is his duty ’-Ills duty is to attend the gaol of Newgate whenever the 
gaoler is absent and to have the custody of all the prisoners, equally as respon- 
sible to the public as the gaoldi’is. J ^ 

What salary has he?— He has 200/. a year. 

Had he always that ?— No ; his salary was raised last year from 1 50 f. to 200 A 
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in consequence of the loss of fees to him, and in consequence of the sheriff of p R R ^ gnU& 

Antrim gaol, offering him a situation in Antrim gaol worth 400 1 . a year ; which he ^ 

declined for the purpose of staying in Dublin. (9 Ma ]■) 

Does he enter into security ? — He does ; in the sum of 1 ,000 1 . to the gaoler. 

Do you know what salary the gaoler of Newgate in London has r 800 /. a year. 

Does that include all the fees and emoluments of the keeper of Newgate here 1 
I believe so ; I believe it is a fixed salary. 

Do you know how it is, that by the return to Parliament, the gaolers fees ap- 
pear greater than they are ?— At that time, the gaoler of Newgate had the rents 
of rooms, and fees on traversers, and fees on prisoners discharged ; those have 
all been cut off by law. ' , 

Do you know how many assistants the gaoler of Newgate in London has: 

Fourteen. 

What number of assistants are there in the Dublin gaol r— live now, directly 
under the gaoler, and two in the hospitals ; one lately dead, whose situation is not 
filled up. . . , 

Are there not nurses in the hospitals ? — There is a hospital keeper in each 
hospital. ^ . . , 

What number of prisoners can the gaol of Newgate in Dublin contain . — It does 
contain 300, but it ought not to contain more than about 1 40. 

Do you mean males and females both?— Yes ; I mean all classes of prisoners. 

Is there any classification of prisoners in Newgate ? — There is ; but not the 
classification that is desirable ; there is a classification between males and females, 
and there is a classification among the males of four classes; but among the 
females none. 

Do you conceive it possible, in the present gaol of Newgate, to carry the pro- 
visions of the Gaol Act into full effect?— It is quite impossible; the inspectors 
general have effected much in the way of classification. 

" What is the daily average of committals for the last three months in Newgate ?— 

I should say eight every day. 

Does not the law direct, that the convicts should be removed when under sen- 
tence ?— The late Act of Parliament does. 

Is that done?— It is not provided for yet, it directs the Lord Lieutenant to do 
so ; it is under consideration; the Act passed only last session. 

In consequence of such non-observance of the existing law, is there not a very 
considerable charge imposed on the public, as well as great inconvenience to the 
officers of the prison ? — Yes. 

Are you acquainted with the penitentiary of Grange Gorman-lane . 1 have 

visited it. . ... v 

At the time you visited it, was not a considerable portion of it unoccupied r— 1 es. 

Do you not conceive the transmission of the convicts from the Dublin prison to 
Grange Gorman-lane, would have the effect of carrying the existing law into effect, 
and relieving the prison of Dublin from very great inconvenience? — I do decidedly ; 
and I am clearly of opinion, that transportation directly after sentence, would tend 
much to lessen crime. 

Are the convicts clothed ? — They are. 

How often? — They are now clothed while in prison, and they are always 
clothed when going away. . 

At whose expense is that clothing? — The last time they were clothed, it was at 
the expense of government. 

Are they always clothed on going away, whether they want it or not? — they are 
always clothed on going away ; I have received a reprimand, for letting a citizen, 
a convict, go down in his own clothes. 

It has been stated, that the making of clothes out of old blankets, is productive 
of expense, and obliges the grand jury to order new ones in large quantities ?— 

I should think it was productive of no expense at all, because the blankets of which 
the clothes are made are completely useless, as blankets, in point of cover at night ; 
the expense of making those clothes, is not more than two and sixpence a suit, and 
exclusive of that, it gives a portion of labour to one of the penitentiaries, which is 
very much wanted ; the quantity of blankets used is not so extraordinary as would 
appear, when I state one fact, that the blankets used in two years amounted to 243 
pair, and the number of persons admitted, and of course accommodated during that 
time, amounted to 3 . 649 - „ , . . , , t , , 

It has been stated, that in Michaelmas 1819, the charge for blankets exceeded 
X a thousand 
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a thousand pounds for the half year ? — I have been mating inquiry into that cir- 
cumstance, and I cannot ascertain that such is tile fact ; I recollect that Richmond 
bridewell was furnished in that year, so that I rather think that statement has been 
made with reference to other articles as well as blankets, because there was the 
tunnelling of a new prison, (the largest prison in Dublin) in toto in one year. 

Is there any better description of clothing given to tile prisoners '—Yes, to the 
convicts under the letter, that I showed the Committee from government 

unfl row" eXpe " Se ' S ‘ hat Cl0thi “ g provided f ~ lt was alwa y s a ‘ the city's expense 
^^Does that expense cease now entirely?— It does by the effect of the last prison 
It falls upon government now ? — It does. 

compared 0 Cl ° th “’ when received < compared with the patterns ?— They are uniformly 

Are all other articles also compared with the patterns f— ' They are ■ I have out 
m a document to that effect. F 

What does the convicts clothing consist of?— Jacket, waistcoat, trowsers, and 
two shirts, two pan- of stockings and pair of shoes, a cap, handkerchief, and small 

When the articles are not equal to the pattern contracted for, what is the con 
sequence ?— They are sent back ; either sent back or not paid for. 

Why should the clothing in Newgate be better than the clothing at bridewell?— 
The clothing at Newgate is for the convicts alone ; it is only from Newgate that con 
victs go ; the clothing for bridewell would answer of an inferior quality for a very 
obvious reason, that the bridewell is a prison where there is no ingress and egress, no 
person is allowed to visit prisoners, on any account, except as a reward for good 
behaviour ; the prisoners at bridewell are employed also ; the prisoners at Newgate 
have no means of employment; and there is so much egress and ingress in ?on 
sequence of the visitors going to see prisoners not tried, that the same kind of 
clothes would not last. 

By whom are the convicts clothed ?— The letter from government comes to the 
sheriff, and he hands the letter to me, which is a direction to me to provide the 
clothes for the convicts out of the stock the grand jury have laid in. 

Who was your last contractor ?— I think his name was Christopher Graham 
It would; seem, that people that are in constant employment, would require 
a stronger description of clothing than people that only receive visits ?- That would 
have some reference to the mode of occupation ; but the occupation in Richmond 
bridewell, being weaving and shoemaking only, does not require a strong suit of 
clothing; the clothing provided is found to last very well; I am aware, from ex- 
perience, that there never existed a complaint in the gaol of Newgate of want of 
c othing, nor that the prisoners ever were in a state of nuditv until the Act for 
clothing them passed. 

When did that Act pass ? — I think in the 50th of the late King, that enables the 
prisoners to get a certain quantity of clothes, but it was not acted on ; the prisoners 
did not then know their rights. p 

t W !r ^ ^ rst know tke ! r rights? — I could not state the exact time- but 
I could state a circumstance which would bring it to my recollection; the committee 
of a sessions grand jury, visited the gaol of Newgate, and found some of the prisoners 
m a state of nakedness ; those gentlemen spoke to the prisoners, and told them that 
they were entitled to clothes. 

When was that? — I think about four years ago. 

■ Do y° u tkmk that lt was that visit which called the attention of the prisoners to 
the powers that were vested in the grand jury to give them clothing?— I do recollect 
that circumstance so strongly ; but I do think that was the first general introduction 
of clothmg into Newgate, except in the case of transports. 

Then you do not conceive, that prior to that, they were aware that they had 
a nght to claim clothing from the public?- I do not think that the prisoners knew 
it prior to that time. 

n S “ ed ’ , that ,. y ° U conceive '» ™ ‘he knowledge of that fact which has 

produced the state of nudity so much complained of ; how do you account for there 
being prisoners in a state ot nudity, prior to that circumstance being known -I re- 
concile it in this wav, that the prisoners have in general appeared in a state ot 
nudity, when strangers go into the prison. 

Do you conceive, from your knowledge of the class of persons who are at present 

committed 
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committed' to Newgate, that if some effort was not made on the part of the public 
to. provide them with clothing, that they could provide themselves with clothing!'— 

I only speak from a general knowledge of the circumstance of the prisoners ot the 
city of Dublin always going out of the gaol well clad, and I do not think I could 
recollect more than two or three instances of the contrary being the case. 

Are the prisoners committed to the gaol of Newgate, in many instances, of the 
lowest and poorest part of the community ?— There are a great many of the prisoners 
committed who are of the poorest and lowest class. 

How do you account for prisoners of that description being able to provide 
themselves with clothing?— I will tell the Committee exactly my opinion; I think 
the parish of St. Michan furnishes to the gaol of Newgate two-thirds of the city 
committals ; in that parish there is a place known by the name of Mary s lane, which 
is notorious for being the dep6t of the Dublin thieves, and likewise notorious foi 
the purchase of all stolen articles of clothes ; under these circumstances 1 do con- 
clude that the prisoners who go from St. Michan’s parish into Newgate are able, 
bein'* related to those persons, to furnish themselves with clothes in all instances. 

You have known cases in which prisoners have continued in Newgate for a very 
considerable length of time ? — I have. 

Is there any such provision made as to allow the employment ot prisoners 
during the time of their imprisonment, so as to admit of their earning clothing for 
themselves?— Not in the gaol of Newgate, except among the females. 

In those cases of long imprisonment, unless the public interfered and gave some 
assistance in the way of clothing, how could the prisoners alluded to, be supplied 
with clothing towards the close of their long imprisonment ?— I have known many 
instances of persons confined for long periods having good clothes, and I have 
known a few instances of long confinement in which it was necessary to give them 
clothing. .' , ... 

You have known instances in which it has been necessary to give them clothing 
in cases of long confinement ? — I have known some instances. 

But very few in Dublin? — Very few. _ 

Who is Mr. Graham the contractor for clothing ? — He is a merchant on the quay. 
Has he ever served upon grand juries? — I declare 1 cannot answer that question 
decidedly. , . . , 

Is he a common-councilman ? — I believe he is a corporation man lately. 

What is the expense of the contract? — \gs. 6 d. 

Do you know the expense of the former contract?—' The expense of the former 
contract I think was 22 s. 

Who was the former contractor ? — Robert Dalton. , 

Can you account for the difference of the price ?— Yes, I can ; the fall of doth 
was the cause of the difference ; I was told so, and I went to a merchant in Dublin, 
a wholesale clothier. 

Who? — Mr. Redman’s in Bridge-street. 

Do you know Mr. Dalton’s situation in life ? — Yes I do, I know he has a con- 
nection in a woollen warehouse in Parliament-street. 

Do you know whether he has been in the employment of Alderman Nugent . 

I do, he had been shopman to Alderman Nugent for twenty years. 

How long has that connection ceased ? — About two years. 

You do not conceive there is any connection between him and Alderman Nugent 
at the present moment?— If any credit is to be given to a gentlemans word, 

I can positively say no, for Aldermen Nugent directly assured me that there was 
no connection. 

Can you state the date of the earliest contract that you know Dalton had . Not 
from my memory. _ , . , , , 

Are you aware he had contracts prior to Easter 1822 ? — I believe he had. 

Had he in the year 1 821 ? — I think he had. , T 

Do you conceive he had a contract in any part of the year 1820 ?— I do not think 
he had, but I cannot say positively. 

Or in any prior year?— I think not; I cannot say decidedly. 

Then according to the best of your recollection, Michaelmas 1 820 was the first 

contract ?— To the best of my recollection. 

At that time do you conceive he was shopman to Alderman Nugent . —1 wm 
tell the Committee how the circumstance was; Alderman Nugent was leaving ott 
business and closing his accounts ; and he did leave oil business directly after 
Michaelmas 1821. ^ 

1 549 - 
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At the presenting term of 1821, Mr. Dalton had a contract ?- He had. 

And you conceive, at that time, his connection with Alderman Nugent had not 
cea ™ ' He certainly was doing business for Alderman Nugent at that time. 

Have you any document which you can refer to, to state the name of the Grand 
Jury in Michaelmas 1821 ?— No, I have not, but I dare say, from my memory, 
1 could tell 11 there was any particular person on it. 

Do you remember whether Alderman Nugent was on that grand iurv?— With- 
out being positive, I should think he was. 1 

Subject to the correction of official documents, you think he was ? — I do. 

U hat does the dietary of Newgate consist of r— The present dietary of New«ate 
consists of two pounds of bread per diem and a quart of new milk. 

Do you give them potatoes ? — No. 

Do you conceive that bread and milk is the dietary which is most economical 
to the public, and most advantageous to the internal discipline of tile prison ? — I do 
not conceive it IS the dietary most economical to the public, but I think it is the 
dietaiy most conducive to the internal discipline of the prison. 

, 1,1 y° u ? ate >'°ur reas on • The gaol of Newgate is so confined that we could 
not cook tood conveniently. 

If you had a public kitchen, and if rations were delivered out cooked, do not 
J ou conceive, that the internal discipline of the prison would be much better secured 
and considerabie economy at the same time obtained ?— I do. 

I he pnsoners, themselves, are not partial to the use of bread ?— No, they 
3X0 not. ' 

Does it not sometimes happen, that they are anxious to exchange bread for any 
other ar ides of food'-I believe they would be anxious to do so ; but I can state 
decidedly, that no such commutation now takes place. 

^ ou are clear upon that ? — I am decided upon that point, 
ihat there is no commutation for potatoes or whiskey? — None. 

Is there any introduction of spirits into the prison '—Indeed, I think not The 
only two instances that were detected lately, were both sent to the police office 
undei the new Act of Parliament, which is a very judicious one. 

Is there any introduction of termented liquors, not spirituous, into the prison' 

Every person, of the better kind, is allowed to get porter. If a gentleman was in 
q°uired aSSaU he W ° U M bC allowed t0 get porter for his dinner, and wine if lie re- 
Whether convicted or unconvicted ?— Yes, whether convicted or unconvicted 
life ?— Decidedly "'‘ th regard tofermented li 1 uors ’ is regulated by his station in 

Are you aware of any provision of the law with regard to that?— I am not. 

Do the great proportion of the prisoners in Newgate, receive support in food 
from the public ? — The great proportion do, certainly. P 

Do any part of the prisoners, who so receive support at the public expense re- 
celve any support from their friends out of doors, or from any other source ’—I am 
wintaUt 15 ' 16 ““ m S ° me ‘“ stances - 1 kn0 ' v instances in which it is rather 

You are aware that the provisions of the law, upon that subject, are contrary to 
such a practice ?-I am perfectly aware of it, it is t provision of the last sessto? 

Therefore, in those instances, the provisions of the law are not enforced '—Not 
rigidly enforced. ‘ Ul 

You are aware, that in cases where the health of the party requires it, there is 
a special provision in the Act which authorises an exception from the general ruto? 
— I do not mean under that exception. ° ruie ' 

To whom is the option left of dispensing with the direct provisions of the law ?— 
In general cases to me ; and it I saw reasonable cause, I would authorise the gaoler 
thearticle P " S0 " er “ Certal “ 9 uantIt y ° f prevision, stating the quantity, or stati.^ 

Is that discretion ever exercised by any other individual except by one in your 
situation in life '—The physician may exorcise that discretion. J } 

Is it ever exercised by any inferior officer in the prison ?-I have known it ex- 
was S fi d ed y . °" e ' tUmteyS ’ f ° r Wl ‘ ich hC ,eCeived “ •«» reprimand^ and 

, < i° n “ ive ’ that ij °““ prisoners are allowed to receive supplies from 

without, that it becomes extremely difficult, if not impossible, to regulate the 
description of supplies they receive, and to exclude, altogether, either fermented 
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or spirituous liquors, in case it should be judged advisable to do so? — I should 
give my decided approbation to a clause, compelling all prisoners to take the gaol 
allowance. . . 

Is not that clause in the prison law ? — I have received an opinion from autho- 
rity, that it was not. 

Supposing a case of a prisoner receiving the gaol allowance, do you imagine that 
there is a power vested in any authority, to allow that prisoner to receive supplies 
from his friends, in addition to the gaol allowance ?— No ; I do not think any officer 
would be borne out, under the Act of Parliament, in allowing it ; but I have known 
cases which called for interference. 

Have you ever known any criminals removed to the debtors side ? — I have ; we 
call it the State side, what was originally called the Debtor side ; by the late provi- 
sions of the Act of Parliament there are no debtors allowed. 

But before the late alteration, have you ever known any criminals removed to the 
debtor side ? — I have. 

In more cases than one? — I have. 

Was there any fee or emolument, or rent, charged upon criminals so removed to 
a better apartment? — I do believe they paid a rent for a better apartment. 

To whom ? — To the gaoler. 

Do you consider such practice to be according to lawr — No, I do not consider 
that practice to be according to law ; but that the gaoler had a right to demand 
a rent for a room previous to the Act of last session. 

Do you consider, that, according to the 50th of George the Third, he had any 
right to remove a criminal to the debtor side of the prison? — No. 

Then you conceive it to be contrary to law ? — I do. 

Did you, in your official capacity, ever make any remonstrance on the subject? — 
I did. 

To whom ? — To the gaoler, the deputy gaoler, and the clerk. 

In consequence of the remonstrances which you so properly made, was the prac- 
tice discontinued; did it cease? — Indeed I think there were five instances of the 
case that 1 have mentioned ; but I rather think it required repeated remonstrances 
to stop it. 

Did it altogether cease up to the moment of the late alterations by government 
authority ? - '1 lie Act of Parliament was enforced by a counter order from the court 
of King’s Bench ; and from that moment it ceased in toto. 

When was -that 5 — I should think that was about three months ago. 

Up to three months ago, it continued? — It did. 

How long has your official connection with the prisons of Dublin lasted? — From 
the year 1814. 

When did this practice, of allowing criminals to be placed among debtors, accord- 
ing to your I>est recollection, begin ? — I am not cognizant of prisoners being removed 
from the felon side to the state side in many instances; but I am aware that 
prisoners coming in and going to the state side, were obliged to pay a rent. 

By the state side, you describe the debtor side? — Yes. 

You stated there was a difference between Newgate and other gaols, that you had 
not the same control in New'gate over the contractor; if the potatoes furnished in 
Newgate were of bad quality, you could not compel the contractor to change them, 
for what reason is that? — Because the other prisons are more directly under the 
magistrates of the head office; and though they have not the grand jury money in 
their hands, they have no objection to buy potatoes out of the iunds in their hands, 
and wait till the grand jury re-presented it. With respect to the gaol of Newgate, 
such is not the case ; they have not the same power. 

You are then obliged to take bad provisions in Newgate from the contractors ? — 
No ; they are not taken in any instance. 

Who is the apothecary of the prison ? — Messrs. Craven and Nichols. 

Who performs the duty? — Both in turn ; and sometimes, when bleeding is neces- 
sary, or a minor operation, persons of their establishment. 

Are the duties performed by them to your satisfaction ? I have never heard 
a complaint. 

• You consider them to be good officers, administering their functions under thy 
existfrt" law ?— I consider them to be good officers, and most respectable men. 

Do they discharge the duties of apothecary according to law?— Decidedly- so. 

Do they atteml the physician in his visits?— Not always. 

™ 549. Y Uo 
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Uev. Do they most frequently attend him in his visits ; is their attendance the rule, or 

P. it. Gamble, is it the exception? — They were required to do so by the order of the grand jury ; 
" — ' and I believe that the physician interfered, and said that the requiring the apothc- 

(9 May.) C ary to attend him in his visits would be rather a nuisance than otherwise. 

Are you aware of the law which directs the apothecary to attend the physician in 
his visits ? — I am. 

So far as that enactment goes, the apothecary, in not attending the physician in 
his visits, does not comply with the law ? — He does not. 

Are you acquainted with the surgeon of the prison? — I am. 

By the attendance book, directed to be kept by the last Act, you know what 
attendance the surgeon has given ? — I do ; he has been ill for some time ; he has 
been ill for two months, and confined to bed. 

During his illness who attends for him ? — Surgeon Taggart. 

Have you brought the attendance book with you? — I have not; but I have 
brought an extract from it. 

[The witness delivered in the same.] 

How often in a week does the surgeon attend ? — I should consider him as attending 
twice a week, and oftener, if required. 

Does he regularly attend at those times? — Surgeon Read has been lately 
appointed, and it has not come to me to make an official return of his attendance 
as one of the officers, but I believe he regularly attended till his illness. 

Did surgeon Read’s predecessor attend regularly twice a week ? — Surgeon Read’s 
predecessor laboured under an infirmity, which rendered him incapable of attending 
for a year and a half before he resigned. 

Who attended for him ? — Surgeon Stokes. 

Did either the surgeon, or his deputy, attend twice a week regularly ? — Surgeon 
Stokes did, most regularly. 

Are you acquainted with the number of surgical cases which rendered his 
attendance necessary ; were there many ? — The surgeon and the physician make 
regular weekly reports to me of all the prisoners under their care, and of the prisons. 
Here are some returns, which I will produce to the Committee. 

[The witness delivered in the same.] 

How is the whitewashing of the prisons carried on? — The whitewashing of 
Newgate and Smithfield penitentiary, and the bridewell, is done by the prisoners. 
The whitewashing of the City Marshalsea is sometimes done by the prisoners of 
Newgate. 

Is there any charge made for that? — No; I believe it rather goes under the 
head of Newgate. The City Marshalsea has been whitewashed, and charged for ; 
in some half years there is a charge made for whitewashing that and the sheriff’s 
prison, which is a debtor’s prison. 

Do you conceive, that the present constitution of the grand juries, composed 
exclusively of the members of the corporation, offers any difficulty to a fair and 
open competition in the way of contract? — I conceive that it does not offer any 
difficulty to the fair competition of contract, because I know that the grand juries 
have exercised a most judicious choice in selecting those contracts. 

Are you aware, whether many of the contractors are, in point of fact, connections 
of the grand jurors themselves ? — I am not aware as to the number. 

You do not know whether they are or are not? — No ; I have heard that some 
are. 

Do you think, that if a contract were to be advertised for by the county of 
Dublin grand jury, and a similar contract to be advertised for by the city of Dublin 
grand jury, that there would be likely to be as open competition for the city contract 
as for the county contract? — I should think so. 

Who is the Roman Catholic chaplain of Newgate? — The Reverend Lawrence 
Morrissy. 

Does he discharge his duty as chaplain in the prison ? — He does discharge all 
the duties that the law points out, and is very punctual in his attendance. 

What are they ? — He attends at the distribution of provisions, constantly, and he 
attends to exhort the prisoners on each Sunday. 

When he administers his sacred functions, do the prisoners attend? — In some 
prisons they do, in others they do not. 

In 
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In which prisons do they not? — They do not in the sheriff’s prison. I do not 
think they attend so w-ell in Newgate as they do in Richmond bridewell, and ^ 
Smithfield penitentiary. 

Are you aware why they do not? — I have heard a reason assigned. 

What have you heard ? — I have heard, that Mr. Morrissy has been interdicted 
from the performance of his sacred functions by the Roman Catholic bishop. 

In point of fact, are there many cases in which the prisoners express a disincli- 
nation, to attend Mr. Morrissy on that account? — Many cases. 

Are you aware of any statement having been made to the grand juries on this 
subject? — I have heard, that remonstrances were made to the grand juries, to the 
court of King’s Bench, and to the chief secretary of state. 

Is Mr. Morrissy the Roman Catholic curate of the parish in which the prison is 
situated ? — He is not. 

Who is the curate of the parish ? — There are several Roman Catholic curates in 
that palish. 

Are you aware, that by the provisions of the statute law of the country, the 
grand jury are bound to appoint the Roman Catholic curate of the parish in which 
the prisons are situated? — I am. 

Then there is a departure from the law, with regard to the appointment of the 
the Roman Catholic chaplain? — Mr. Morrissy was in office prior to that law. 

But the appointment of Mr. Morrissy, and his continuance in office, have 
involved the consequence, that many of the Roman Catholic prisoners are left 
without religious aid, so far as the establishment is concerned?— So far as the 
establishment is concerned, that is the case ; but we have a decided order, not to 
prevent any prisoner from having communication with any clergyman that he may 
think proper. 

The great proportion of prisoners in the gaol of Newgate are of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion?— I believe so. 

The continuance of Mr. Morrissy in office, therefore, as far as the establishment 
is concerned, deprives many of the prisoners of religious aid ? — Decidedly it does ; 
but it is their own act, Mr. Morrissy having been interdicted for no immoral or 
improper act ; and 1 have Mr. Morrissy’s authority to say, that all prisoners would 
attend him, but for external interference. 

Who is the Presbyterian clergyman of the prison? — Mr. James Horner. 

Have you known, during your experience of the prisons, any considerable number 
of prisoners of that religious persuasion? — No, I have not. 

Have you known any ? — Yes, I have. 

How many do you suppose ? — I think I have known five or six in Newgate, at 
one time. 

Are there any at the present moment ? — I think, before I left home, there were 
two. 

Do you think, that the services of that officer might or might not be dispensed 
with ? — I think the services of that officer might be dispensed with, so far as regards 
his religious duties ; but I wish to impress on the Committee, that Mr. Horner 
received his appointment as a recompence for doing the duty for twenty years 
gratuitously. There are, however, other duties attached to his situation. 

Have you any observations to make to the Committee, with regard to the state 
of the City Marshalsea? — It is in much better order now than formerly, from an 
accident ; the very accident that injured it has produced a great change for the 
better. A late storm blew down a stack of chimneys, and the late Act authorizes 
the magistrates to rebuild it, which has occasioned an improvement ; but the other 
part of the prison still remains in the same state. 

Under whose directions is it exclusively? — Under that of the corporation. 

Have you an account of the annual expense of dieting the prisoners in the gaol 
of the city of Dublin, and also of the dieting of the prisons?— I have. 

[The witness delivered in the same , which is as follows :] 
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Amount of Annual Expense of Dieting each Prisoner, in Dublin City ; 
distinguishing the Prisons. 





Per Day each. 


Per Year each. 

£.~7 d. 


Prisoners. 


£■ s. d. 


Richmond Bridewell - 


3 i 


6 1 8 


300 


1,825 - - 


Smithfield Penitentiary 


3 F 


6 1 8 


150 


912 10 - 


Newgate - - - - 


41 


7 12 1 


300 


2,181 5 - 


Sheriff’s Prison - - 




7 12 1 


10 


76 - 10 


City Marshalsea - <- 


4 f 


712 1 


20 


152 1 8 


780 Prisoners fed at an annual expense of 


- - £■ 


5.146 17 6 


Richmond Bridewell : 
Each suit of Men’s, 


Expense 

10 5 . - - - 


of Clothes. 

150 prisoners - - - 


£. 5. d. 

75 - - 


Each suit, Female, 


65. 


150 d" ■ 


■ - - - 


45 - - 


Smithfield Penitentiary : 
Boys suit - - - 


85. 


120 d® ■ 




£.120 - - 
48 - - 


Newgate : 

Men’s suit of blanket clothes, 55. - - - 50 prisoners - 


12 10 - 


Convicts * 


150 a’ 195 


. 6 d. - ■ 


■ - - - 


146 5 - 




60 a 225. 0 d. - - 


■ - - - 


66 - - 


Total for one year 


- - 


- - 


£•392 15 - 



780 Prisoners fed 
680 D* clothed 

Total for one year 



5 . a. 

- 5,146 17 6 

- 392 l 5 - 
£■ 5,539 >2 6 



Dietary, Richmond Bridewell. 



Sunday : Breakfast. 

Two ounces oatmeal boiled into] 
one quart porridge and one| 
noggin new milk, and half 
a pound of bread - - -J 

Monday : 

Seven ounces oatmeal boiled into] 
one quart stirabout and one 
pint butter milk - - - -J 

Tuesday - - - d° - - d° - - 

Wednesday - - d° - - d° - - 

Thursday - - - d® - - d® - - 

Friday d°--d° - - 

Saturday - - - d° - - d® - - 



Dinner. 

Half a pound beef, one quart broth, 
2 1 lbs. potatoes, for all prisoners 
under 1 6 years old, and 3 lbs. for 
adults. 

Seven ox heads boiled into broth, 
one quart each prisoner, and 31b. 
potatoes. 

12 Ox heads - - d° - - d®. 

1 Herring and 3 lbs. potatoes each. 

12 Ox heads, in broth, one quart, and 
same allowance as Sunday. 

1 Herring and 3 lbs. potatoes each. 

Same as Thursday. 



Smithfield : — Same as Richmond Bridewell as to expense. 

Newgate:— Each prisoner gets 2lb. bread and one quart milk each day, same 
as at debtor’s prisons. 

• This expense for the future will be paid by the government. 
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Lung, IT die Mali, 1823. 

THOMAS SPRING RICE. ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



jj 



line Rev. Piers Robert Gamble, again called in ; and Examined. 

DO you know how the Richmond bridewell was built? — I do ; it was built by P ' R - G ^ mh!e ' y 
the order of government, under the government architect ; government advanced the May!) 

money to the grand jury, not in the literal sense advanced it, but when there was 
< 000 1. worth of the building done, they paid 5,000 1. on account, 

’ fj a d the grand jury any control over it ? — They had nothing whatever to say to 
the building of it, I believe. . • 

It appears that for the building of it there were three aldermen appointed as com- 
missioners, that were in the building line, Aldermen Darley, Read and Thorpe; 
had they any interest whatever in being appointed commissioners to it, could they 
execute any part of the contract in consequence ? — I believe they had no interest 
whatever in it ; I was not inspector at that time, but I do not think they could have 
had any interest in it, because the money was only paid on certified bills going in to 
government, and paid by order of government out of the treasury; the plans 
were adopted by government, and the architect was the government Architect ; this 
is mv knowledge of the case. * , . 

Who made the contracts ; was it government or the grand jury ?— 1 he grand jury 
had nothin" to say to them, it was the commissioners I believe ; w hat has given the 
idea of the°grand jury having any thing to say to it is, that the commissioners were 
sometimes on the grand juries, but the grand jury had nothing to do with it but to 
pay a certain sum to reimburse government for the building of the bridewell. 

There has been a statement made to this Committee that in a contract taken by 
Mr.Mallett of Dublin for iron work for the gaol, Alderman Archer was reported to be 
a partner with him, who was a member of the grand jury at that tune ; can you state 
whether he was or was not?— I have Alderman Archer’s direct authority to contradict 
it in every sense of the word, and I do not think it could have happened without my 
hearing of it before ; and I never did hear of it, nor do. I give the leas tcredit to it. 

Do you know whether Mr. Archer had any connection with Mallett? — 1 do not 
believe he had any whatever. , ,, 

Do you know any thing of the connection between Alderman Darley and Mr. 

O’Brien or whether there is any partnership between them? — I believe there is 
none ; I heard Alderman Darley say three years ago that, he was giving up his 
business at that time in consequence of the increase in his official duty. 

It has been stated to this Committee, that a widow of the name of Welsh, on the 
City quay, has been required to pay the grand jury cess, though she had a receipt 
from the collector ; do you know whatthat transaction was ?— I do ; widow Welsh 
has two houses on the City quay, for one of which she had paid cess for and produced 
a receipt, and she was not called upon to repay that, but she was called on to pay 
cess for the other house, for which she had not a receipt. 

Were both the demands made by the same man ? — No ; one was made by a col- 
lector who was a defaulter, and the other was made by a subsequent collector, and 
she appealed to the grand jury relative to the cess that she had paid, and she was not 
required to pay that again, having produced the receipt; but she was called upon 
to pay the cess for the house for which she had not a receipt. 

It has been stated to the Committee, that it was for the defaulting collector that 
she was re-assessed, can you say positively that she was not?— Mrs. Welsh had 
two houses, for one of which she could not produce the tax receipts, and therefore 
she was required to pay for that house. 

You inspect Richmond bridewell?— I do. 

Who is the governor of Richmond bridew'ell ? — Thomas Purdon. 

What is his emolument?— His salary is 400/. a year, and he has a house, coals 
and candles, and vegetables. 

No other emolument? — None other. . . 

Who appoints to the situation ?— The Act of Parliament gives the appointment 
to the lord lieutenant, but in this case, the government gave it 

What number of prisoners does the Richmond bndewell contain?— I think the 

average is 3 00 * 

A re thev employed ? — They are. , 

How are they employed?— I have here a daily return which shows how they are 

all employed. , . , . . , . r „ n 

[The witness delivered in the same, which is as jotlcrws . j 
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Richmond Bridewell Report, for Wednesday the 26th day of March 1823. 



(laMay.) In health ...... 

Physician’s patients - 
Surgeon’s d° - 

Number in confinement in the morning 
| Male. 

Committed this day 
Liberated d° 

Number in confinement in the evening 

Employed as follows : 
Spinning worsted yarn - 
Reeling yarn - 
Winding d° - 

Weaving sacking ----- 

— blankets and rugs 
— Linen - - 

— Flannel ----- 

— Corduroy - 
Making weaver’s dressing 
Tailoring ------ 

Shoe making - 
Chipping logwood - 
Pounding freestone - 
Lace making - 

Knitting ------ 

Sewing ------ 

Hair cutting and shaving - 

Gardening and labouring - 

Door keepers and ward cleaners - - 

Monitors ------ 

Laundry - 

Cooking ------ 

Scouring, cleaning, & c. 

White washing - 

Sweeping ------ 

Pumping water - 
Painting and glazing - 
Learning to weave - 

Total employed - 

At school ------ 

Reception ward ----- 

In solitary confinement - 
In hospital - . 

In convalescent ward - 

Numbers above stated] - - - 





Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


- 


145 


105 


250 


- 


6 


11 


17 


- 


4 


4 


8 


ale. 


155 


120 


275 




l 


1 


2 


- 


154 


”9 


273 


_ 


- 


50 






r- 


2 




- 


22 


8 




- 


1 


- 




- 


52 


6 




- 


1 


- 




- 


7 


- 




- 


6 


: 




- 


- 


1 






- 


8 




_ 


20 


_ 




- 


9 


8 




- 


3 


- 




- 


- 


5 




-- 


5 


• — 




- 


9 


8 




- 


3 


- 




- 


1 


2 




- 


- 


4 




- 


1 


- 




- 


3 


- 




. 


144 


102 


246 


- 


10 


15 




- 


- 


2 






154 


»«9 





moq 



Thcf Pur don, Governor. 



Thomas Purdon, Governor. Arch d Wilson, Deputy-governor. 
Marg* Frew, Matron. 



Male Officers. 

P. Brophy. 

Jn* Macfarland. 
Geo. M'Gowan. 
Francis Goldir. 
Rob' Ferguson. 
And w Carthy. 

J. Hamilton. 
Tho’ Manning. 



Female Officers. 

Ann Warren. 
Ann Kinslea. 
A. Kinslea. 

S. Saunders. 
E. Nelson. 



Tho* Keef. 

Tho’ Coogan. 

Guard. 

1 Serjeant, 
Corporal, and 
12 Privates. 
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Do the prisoners get any proportion of the produce of their labour? — They do. 
What proprotion do they get ? — They have got one half, till lately, but a late 
Act of Parliament reduced it to one third. 

Can you state what that amounted to, during any given time ? — I can ; I can 
state what the profit on the works was during any given time ; the net profits on 
the works of Richmond bridewell, from the 3d of December 1821, till the 27th of 
March 1823, were 364/. 5 s. 3 id. 

What do you mean by the net profit ?— ' The sum delivered in after paying the 
prisoners for their labour, and all expenses deducted. 

Does not that sum go towards the maintenance of the prisoners ? — It does. 

What is the name of the deputy governor? — Archibald Wilson. 

How is he appointed, and what is his salary ? — He was appointed by the magis- 
trates of the head office; his salary was 100Z. a year, and was raised by order of 
the court of King’s Bench to 150/. 

Mention the names of the matron, the schoolmaster, and the other assistants, and 
their different salaries ? — The matron, is Margaret Frew, her salary is 80/. a year; 
the clerk, is Patrick Brophy, his salary is 52/. a year; the schoolmaster, is James 
M'Gowan, his salary is 20/. a year; there are six assistants, at 52 1 . a year each. 

Do not you inspect Smithfield penitentiary ? — I do. 

What is the name of the governor, and what is his salary, and by whom ap- 
pointed? — His name is John Marston, and he is appointed by the.magistrates of 
the head office, on account of his services in that bridewell, when it belonged to 
government, 

Do you know whether he is related to any member of the corporation ? — He 
is not. 

Who recommended Mr. Marston? — Indeed I do not think he was recom- 
mended, he required no recommendation ; I think he was appointed solely because 
he had been governor under the government, and when the government gave up that 
prison, the magistrates re-appointed him. 

What number of prisoners does the Smithfield penitentiary contain ? — I think, 
the average is one hundred and fifty. 

Is there any classification? — A decided classification between the boys and 
females, and a decided classification between the boys, during the day time, but 
there is only the same yard for them all to play in. 

Are they engaged in any labour ? — They are continually employed. 

Do they get any portion of the profits ? — Yes, they get one-fourth. 

Is there any school established ? — There is. 

How many assistants are there in the prison? — Including three servants belong- 
ing to the master and mistress, and one servant for the house, there are eight. 

Do you mean eight assistants in teaching? — No, eight in all. 

Who is the protestant chaplain ? — The Rev. Thomas Gamble. 

He is your father, is he not? — He is. 

How long has he been chaplain to the prisons of Dublin? — Forty years. 

Is his duty more or less now, than when he was originally appointed ? — It is 
much more, it is increased in a greater proportion than that of the other officers, 
for he had only the gaol of Newgate when he was appointed, and he has now the 
sheriff’s prison, the gaol of Newgate, and the two bridewells.. 

Is his salary increased ? — No, it is not increased, the maximum salary bv law is 
100/. a year, which he has, but the great hardship which he labours under is with 
respect to the Smithfield penitentiary, he had a salary of 120/. a year, as clerical 
visitor in that prison, under government. 

When that penitentiary was under government? — Yes; he enjoyed that for 
twenty-one years, when the government gave up that penitentiary, and it became 
a city prison, the duty of that penitentiary was then added to his other duties, but 
he lost the salary. 

Did he state his case to the grand jury ? — He did ; the grand jury regretted they 
could not interfere, but recommended the case strongly to the lord lieutenant, but 
the lord lieutenant had not power to interfere, though his case was one of extreme 
hardship. 

Who is the architect for the prisons in Dublin? — Henry Aaron Baker. 

Will you state his salary and his duties? — His salary is fifty guineas a year, and 
his duty is to check all building accounts, and for repairs ; to inspect all works ; to 
attend the grand jury ; to suggest repairs, and to see that they are properly 
executed ; his duty has been more than doubled, without increase of salary. 

1 5 -I 9 - 1)0 
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» ,, Do they examine him as to the necessity of repairs before the? pass a Dresent- 

r. R. CM. orent for them?-They do; he isalways obliged to attend them. J P P 
i (jr»C5 ' r 1,1 y°“ .state th <! natnre of the duties of inspector of accounts?— The inspector 
of a l cc ? UD,a » obll S^ atten 'l grand jury at all times, to check all accounts that 
go befoie the grand jury, and all presentments before they are passed ; to check 
them both as their amount and propriety; he has to certify them all to the grand 
jury, and to strike the assessments on the parishes. 

Is not the inspector of accounts appointed according to Act of Parliament?— 
He is. 

Does not the Act regulating the presentments for the city of Dublin, differ from 
the general grand jury Act, appointing this officer?-It does, for the county and 
city of Dublin ; the county officer has 300 /. a year. 

In your opinion, why is such an officer more necessary in the county and city of 
Dublin than in other counties ? — I think the business heavier in the county and city 
ot Dublin than in other counties ; peculiarly, I think, the business of the accountant 
much heavier. 

Is not the criminal business in the city of Dublin much more closely connected 
with the duty of the various officers under the control of the grand juries, than in the 
counties ? — It is. ° J 

Could this office be dispensed with, without inconvenience to the public ?— I do 
not think it could. 

Are you aware of any grand jurors, either on terms or on sessions, or on com- 
missions, having supplied articles for the prisons ; and, if you are state them?— 
I am aware of gentlemen being on the term grand jury, who have supplied articles. 

Who are they ? I think Alderman Nugent has supplied articles to the term 
grand jury. 

Do you know anything about any other person ? — I think Mr. Studdart has 

Do you know whether Mr. Manders did? -No, he did not- I recollect a cir 
cumstance respecting Alderman Manders, about ten years ago, that would prove that 
decidedly. r 

Do you know anything about Mr. Read, a plumber ? — I do : Mr. Read was city 
plumber, and he executed some works in that line. J 

Who was he connected with in the corporation?— He was an alderman. 

He was on the grand jury ?— Yes, he was often on the grand jury. 

Do you know Mr. Craven, an apothecary? — I do, very well. 

Does he supply the prisons with medicine?— He does. 

Has he been on the grand jury?— I think I can state distinctly, he has not been 
on the grand jury for six years; I have not seen him there for six years, but he had 
been frequently before. 

Do you know any other person who supplies articles, who has been on the term 
grand juries; do you know anything about Alderman Exshaw? — I do. 

What does he supply? — Stationery. 

Do you know anything about Alderman Darley, a stone cutter ? — I do. 

Does he supply anything ? — No. 

Do you know anything about a clock purchased from Mr. Warner?— I never 
heard anything about the clock purchased from Mr. Warner till I came here ; but 
I believe it to be strictly the fact. 

Mr. Warner was an alderman ? — He was ; he is dead. 

Did you hear that the price of that clock was 375/.?— I did since I came hear. 

Do you believe it? — Ido; but that was not paid out of the grand jury cess •' at 
least, I cannot say so positively. J 

Can you state, whether it was by order of the grand jury, or by contract from 
the grand jury, that Mr. Warner supplied it ? — I believe the commissioners of bride- 
well ordered it. 

How was it paid for? — By the commissioners of Richmond bridewell. 

Was it the government or the grand jury, that had the control over that money ?— 
The grand jury had no control whatever over that money j it was the commissioners 
appointed by government. 

It was not voted by the grand jury ? — The only thing that the grand jury had to 
say to that money, was paying it back at the rate of 2,600/. a year. 

Have the grand jury the jjower of rejecting or allowing that money ? — I do hot 
believe the grand jury had any’power whatever respecting it 

Do you know any thing of Mr. Sheriff Thorp’s profession or business ?— I do. 

What is his profession ?— He is I believe a plasterer, builder and painter. 

Does 
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Does lie dnaov of those works for the grand jury He does, by contract. 

Is he one of the grand jury himself generally r — I think I have seen him on one 

Do you think that any of his own accounts came before him, or before the grand ' 
jury when he did serve thereon ?— Indeed I should imagine so, if he had any at that 

”™n what degree of relationship are any of the following contractors or officers to 
any of the grand jurors, namely, Dailey the treasurer; is Alderman Parley upon 
the grand juries frequently ? — He had been formerly, but latterly not. 

Do you imagine that there came before him the account of his brother to 
inspect? — Most undoubtedly. T 

Do you know Mr. Montgomery, secretary to the grand jury ? I do. 

Which of those persons who serve on grand juries is he connected with r rie is 
son-in-law to Alderman Exshaw, 

Presentments are made to the secretary ? — They are. 

And Alderman Exshaw is one of the presenters ?— He is generally one of the grand 
jury, and a most useful member of it. 

What connection has Dr. Harty the physician with any of the grand jurors ?— 
Doctor Harty is brother to Alderman Harty. , 

Docs Alderman Harty generally serve on the grand juries ?— I think 1 have seen 
Alderman Harty less on grand juries than other aldermen. 

Do you know Mr. Read the surgeon ? — I do. 

Who is he connected with on the grand juries ? — I cannot answer that ; I can tell 
you what corporation man he is connected with ; he is connected with Mr. Long the 
sheriff's peer. . „ , ... 

Does Mr. Long serve on the grand juries ? — He has been on grand juries. 

Do you know' Mr. Bourne the gaoler?— Ido. . , , - 

What member of the corporation is he connected with ?— I have ascertained 
exactly since I was before the Committee yesterday ; Bourne’s wife is the daughter 
of Alderman Archer’s first wife, by a former husband. 

Does Alderman Archer serve on grand juries ?— He does. 

What do you say of Purdon, the governor of bridewell ? — He is son-in-law ot 
Alderman Archer. ..... ... , 

Are presentments made to the governor of the bridewell ?— I es, tor his salary. 

Do you know Mr. Isaac Manders, the contractor for bread?— No; I have seen 
him, but not often. . . . 

Who is the contractor for bread ? — The contractor for bread now is llickard. 

Who is he connected with belonging to the corporation?— I believe lie is not con- 
nected with any one. , 

Can you state to the Committee any shopman or foreman of any of the grand 
jurors having got any contract from the grand jury ?— I think Alderman Darley s man, 
who was his foreman, has got contracts, but he is not connected with him now. 

Is Alderman Darley upon the grand jury ?— He is sometimes, but Alderman 
Darley, as I believe, is not connected with the man now. 

Do you know any other?— I think a man of the name of Dalton gets contracts, 
who was foreman to Alderman Nugent when he was in business. 

Can you state any connection between any grand juror and any contractor in any 
other respect ? — I declare unless it is called to my mind I cannot ; if any one cir- 
cumstance is called to my mind it may assist me, and all I know I shall tell. 

Richardson, who had the contract for potatoes, had six pounds per ton, who is 
he in partnership with ? — I do not know. 

Was he in partnership with a Mr. Whitford? — Never, 1 believe. 

Have you in your capacity of inspector any control over the stationery, medicines, 
or what is called necessaries, furnished by several individuals ?— I have no control 
over the stationery or medicines, or the necessaries furnished for the sick, but as to 
the clothes, 1 have a control, not over the contract, but a checking on the receipt ot 

What articles do you inspect?— I inspect clothes, blankets, bedsteads and food, in 
conjunction with the other officers-. 

Anything else?— Goals, straw, bread, milk and herrings. 

Do you know whether Mr. Darley, the treasurer, ever served the office of sub- 
sheriff?— I believe he did, but not in my memory. 

Did Alexander Montgomery, the secretary and attorney to the grand jury, ever 
serve the office of sub-sheriff ?— I think so, but not within my memory, 

M9- A, Were 
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Were both in their respective situations of treasurer and secretary at the time 
when they so served ?— I do not know, but I should think so. 

It they were, did not those gentlemen summon grand jurors to pass their own 
accounts?— By inference I should of course think so; I believe the sheriff and the 
sub-sheriff have the making out of the panels. 

Did William White and George Archer serve the office of sub-sheriff ?-^Yes, 
I recollect they did. 

Are they partners, and under what firm?— I believe they are partners; attorneys, 
under the firm of White and Archer, or Archer and White, I am not certain which. 

Gan you state the respective years the secretary served the office of sub-sheriff ? 
•^<-1 cannot. 

Can you state whether it was not from the 29th of September 1 819, to the same 
date in 1 820 ?— I declare, I cannot ; because I have nothing to say to the sub- 
sheriff, his is an office I have not been in ten times in mv life. 

Do you give the same answer as to Mr. Archer?— I have nothing to do with the 
sub-sheriff at all. 

Are you aware, that any grand juror, inspector, chaplain, physician, surgeon, 
or apothecary, becomes liable to a fine of five hundred pounds, if he participates 
an the profits of any contracts ? — I am aware that such is the law. 

Do you conceive that any grand juror would, for the profits arising from such 
’contracts as are made by the grand juries, be likely to expose himself to such 
a fine ?— I should think not. 

Have you ever known a prosecution under that law? — I have not; but I have 
known the circumstance that a grand jury has gone into court and sworn that he 
had nothing to say to a contract, when it has been publicly said that he had an in- 
terest in it. 

Have you any suggestions to offer in relation to the possible improvement of the 
Dublin prisons?— I have, both as to the improvement of the prisons, and as to some 
^regulations relative to the grand jury cess. 

Will you have the goodness to state them?— I should propose that yearly con- 
tracts should be made in place of half yearly contracts for all articles of diet. 

Do you conceive there is any objection to making yearly contracts under the law 
as it now stands?— I have asked grand juries, and they do not feel themselves 
authorized to make yearly contracts ; that would be for the sake of the contractors 
in food, as well as for the sake of preventing the accounts from being confused ?. if 
.a man contracts for milk and gets the summer half year and gets in a store of cattle, 
if he loses the contract for the winter half year, he is severely injured ; a man fnust 
make up his accounts the first day of the term and send them in, the same man 
must supply to the last day of the term ; therefore, if that man loses the contract, 
there must be a small balance on the face of the account due to him ; but though 
very small in any one instance, yet the frequent occurrence of it is troublesome. ° 

• That inconvenience would exist if you had annual contracts, but it would exist 
only once a year instead of twice ?— Certainly ; I would propose that the payments 
for all contracts should be by ready money, which w-ould save twenty per cent. • 
I can give an instance of that in the clothes ; this suit of clothes cost, under the 
grand jury, at nine month s credit, nineteen shillings. 

At what price could it be procured for ready money? — Fifteen and three-pence 
I procured it for the government at ready money ; and I should propose that the 
salaries should be paid at least when due, because instauces have occurred when 
J have not received my salary for four months or more, after it has been duo. 

Is it the general opinion with regard to salaries, that they are held liable to 
traverse, if the officer misconducts himself ?— Decidedly ; if the officer misconducts 
himself, any complaint which is made to the court of King’s Bench, would be 
followed by a suspension of the salary. 

Have you ever known a salary traversed in the court below, and tried by a petit 
jury ? — Never ; I have known all the presentments opposed, including salaries 
and all. ° 

Have you ever known any representation made Of the misconduct of officers ?— 
No, not to the court ; I would suggest that the Act of Parliament relating to 
clothing, should be strictly complied with in all cases of prisoners tried and con- 
victed ; that the clothing shotfrd be of a coarse and cheap quality, to be approved 
of bv three magistrates of the head office of police: I would also propose that 
prisoners when convicted, should get on the prison dress, and when discharged 
should get their own. 0 ’ 

*° ! • W Is 
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Is not that the plart now ? — No; that Act of Parliament has not come into full R eV . 

force : I would also propose, that visitors should not be permitted to see prisoners ^ P. R. Gahtk ^ 
after trial, except in cases of very good behaviour, or by the approbation ot the v ^ 
magistrates, or proper officers ; and that all prisoners in Newgate should be fed on <12 May.) 
the gaol allowance. _ 

Do you mean whether they could afford to maintain themselves or not?— It 
creates a great deal of confusion in not doing it, because we are obliged to keep 
all prisoners who are not fed on the gaol allowance, in a yard by themselves ; also 
that a cooked dietary should be substituted in Newgate, and that the prisoners 
should breakfast and dine at stated hours; that no fermented liquors of any kind 
should be permitted, save for medicinal purposes, and ordered by the inspector, 
physician or surgeon, in writing. 

Do you mean to prisoners before trial, as well as after trial? — Indeed, I should 
>never wish to see any liquors of any kind in gaol ; I should make a distinction for 
'debtors of course, but there are no debtors in Newgate now ; it might be subject 
to an order from higher authority, or subject to an order from the court of King’s 
Pench : with respect to the city marshalsea, I will state exactly what the prison is; 
it is a very bad and ill-constructed prison for prisoners, committed, as they are 
generally, for small debts ; some on city actions, for debts to any amount ; the 
former liquidate their debts either by payment or time ; time means that each and 
every day they are detained, pays a debt at the rate, as well as I can recollect, of 
one shilling per day, for debts of twenty or forty shillings, they pay at that rate by 
staying twenty or forty days : much difficulty exists in getting repairs made at this 
prison, as there is an uncertainty about the mode of payment. 

Have you ever known any grand jury presentment for the repairs ? — I have. 

Have you ever known any objection to them ? — I have. 

On what ground ?— ' That the corporation should support its own prison. 

Have you known the corporation to repair it? — In two or three instances I have. 

In what state of repair is it ?— It is now in a good state of repair, owing to 
a storm, which at the time caused serious injury to the prison. 

At whose expense was it repaired ? — By the grand jury ; this prison is under the. 
corporation of the city of Dublin, and should be supported at the expense of the 
corporation, but I have heard that it was in contemplation, to allow somewhat out 
of the funds of the court of conscience for its support ; I think 100 /. a year would 
support the prison and pay the marshal, who has stated .to me that there are three 
years salary due to him. 

Who should pay it? — The corporation. 



William Harty, M. D. called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your profession ? — 1 am a physician. j>r. 

What public official situation do you fill ; how long have you filled it, and how William Harty, 
were you appointed? — I am physician to all the prisons of Dublin, with the excep- v n-- ' 

tion of the four court marshalsea which is under government, and the Grange Gor- 
man Lane penitentiary. 

Will you state the names of the prisons ? — Newgate, the city marshalsea, the 
Sheriff’s prison, the Richmond bridewell, and -the Smithfield penitentiary; I was 
appointed by the grand jury in Easter term 1812, and being approved of by the 
court of King’s Bench, am by law an officer of that court. 

Had you been a candidate for the office on any former occasion ? — I had been 
a candidate for the office, on the death of Doctor Scott, in or about the year 1 809, 
when Doctor Mills was appointed, and the votes were almost equally divided upon 
that occasion. 

You did not succeed at that time ? — Doctor Mills was then appointed ; afterwards 
Doctor Mills was bequeathed a considerable property in the county of Wicklow, 
and having resigned the office, I was then appointed. 

Had you any relatives upon the grand jury at the time of your election ? — None ; 
at the present moment I have a brother who is an alderman, and also a brother-in- 
law who is an alderman ; but my brother was elected last year onl y ; my brother-in- 
law was not, as well as I can recollect, an alderman at the perio d of my election ; 
at least if he was, it was immediately before the period of the elect ion. 

But he did not serve upon the grand jury which elected you pbys icign?*r*-I do not 
pow recollect. 

What salary was attached to your office at the time of y our election; ’8hd<wbat 
54 9- now?— 
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tioivf-Three hundred pounds a year was attached to my office, at the time of my 
, election, the same as was paid to my predecessor; it is now 400I a year 

Is there any maximum fixed to the salary of the physician ?-At present there is 
,none; it is for obvious reasons left to the discretion of'the grand jury to make com- 
pensation according to the amount of duty. 

By what Act of Parliament is it repealed ?— By the 50th of the late King : be- 
tore that the maximum was 100I. a year. 6 

What is the difference between the duties now to be performed, and those at the 
time of your election . —At the time of my appointment, the prisons I had to attend 
,to were Newgate the city marshalsea, and the sheriffs prison, which from the num- 
ber of criminals then committed afforded very little duty compared with the present 
amount thereof; there was also a small prison which contained generally forty or fifty 
prisoners, but that prison gave me no duty, the prisoners, being chiefly monthly 
prisoners, and under charge of the surgeon : there was no medical hospital, and if 
any person was sick, my simple duty was to order the removal of that person to the 
hospitals ot the house of industry, so that that prison gave me no duty; the in- 
ciease of my duties now arises from the immense increase of prisoners, with the 
i° n u° f tVV ,°L 1 *7 pr * ons ’ ^ ,chmond bridewell and Smithfield penitentiary ; and 
•the Richmond bridewell contains nearly twice as many prisoners as Newgate did 
at the time of my appointment, and the Smithfield penitentiary as many. 

U hen did that great increase of duty commence ?-The increase was gradual with 
respect to the number of prisoners, there was a considerable increase of my duties 
in 1015; there was a great increase of duty also at the sheriff’s prison under the 
operation of the insolvent acts, that prison being then excessively crowded ; but the 
.essentia! increase, from the additional prisons took place in 1818, on the opening of 
the Richmond bridewell, and a still further increase in 1821, by the opening of the 
'Smithfield penitentiary. ^ 

When was your salary raised to its present amount?— At Easter term 1 822 
Had you m the interval made any application to the grand jury for an increase of 
your salaiv t I made two or three applications by letter and in person to the grand 
jury immediately after the great increase of duty by the addition of Richmond 
bridewell; I made these different applications in vain, for the grand jury, though 
admitting at the same time the great increase of my duty, said they did not feel 
*oTh^alary Warranted Underthe existin g distress of the city, to make any addition 

Had you any relative on those grand juries at that time? — I had. 

And those grand juries refused to sanction your application ?— They did. 

How did you ultimately succeed ?— I found it useless to apply to the grand jury ; 
and therefore I addressed a memorial, in Easter term 1 822, to the grand jury and 
at the same time sent a copy of it to the judges of the court of King’s Bench, Ravine 

waited on Judge Jebb for that purpose. 0 

T f aV T uS* a <- C0 *? y L f , the "memorial? — I have, and also a copy of the letter from 
Judge J ebb, after he had submitted the memorial to the judges of the court. 

[The witness delivered in the same , which are as follows :] 

“ To the Foreman and Gentlemen of the Easter Term Grand Jury 
for the vear 1822. 3 



41 The Memorial of William TIarty, physician to the prisons of Dublin, 

“ Respectfully sheweth, — 

“ That memorialist was appointed in the year 1812 physician to the 
■prisons, at a salary of goo l. per annum, the same as was paid to his pre- 
decessor in office ; that the only prisons which then, and until the year 1818, 
called for memorialist’s regular attendance, were the sheriff’s prison, city 
marshalsea and Newgate, the old bridewell in James’s-street, having had 
no medical, hospital and containing but few prisoners ; that, at the time of 
memorialist’s appointment, the number of annual committals to Newgate did 
not exceed 800, whereas they have for several years amounted to 2,000; 
and, though the labour of memorialist has thereby been greatly increased' 
he would, notwithstanding such increase, still consider himself as receiving 
a J , ! r remunera tion, hadmot other duties, to a serious extent, been required 
of him. 1 hat, since the year 1 8 1 S, memorialist has attended the Richmond 
■bridewell ; a prison which, from its remote situation and the number of sick 
supplied by its numerous inmates, is a source of greater labour and loss of 

time. 
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tiipe,, than all the other prisons together ; and that memorialist has not re- 
ceived any compensation for such attendance. That, in addition to the said 
attendance on the .Richmond bridewell, memorialist was, in the summer of 
1821, required, by the magistrates of the head office of police, to visit the 
Smithfield penitentiary; a duty which, in like manner, memorialist has con- 
tinued to disqharge without any compensation: — Memorialist, therefore, re- 
spectfully submits these facts to the consideration of the grand jury, in the 
confident hope, that the gentlemen who compose it, will, ori inquiry, be of 
opinion, that memorialist’s duties have been greatly increased since his ap- 
pointment ; and that, though for some time past these duties have been more 
than doubled, he has regularly and faithfully discharged the same, without 
receiving such reasonable compensation as the law empowers the grand jury 
to grant in the case of memorialist, and which a former grand jury liberally 
granted to him for a mere temporary attendance at Kilmainham. Memo- 
rialist therefore respectfully prays, that the grand jury w ill be pleased to 
present for your memorialist, such reasonable increase of salary as his ad- 
ditional duties may, in their judgment, fairly entitle him to receive.” 

“ Copy of Judge Jebb’s note to Dr. Harty, dated 5th May 1S22, 

“ Judge Jebb’s compliments to Dr. Harty. He has shown his memorial 
to the Chief Justice and Judge Burton; and they are of opinion, in which 
Judge Jebb entirely concurs, that the great increase of duty, and the very 
meritorious manner in which it is performed, entitle Dr. Harty to an in- 
crease of salary ; and that, if the grand jury shall make a presentment, it 
ought to receive the fiat of the court.” 

“ Rutland -squads, 5th May 1822.” 

In consequence of the recommendation of the judge, was not your salary raided 
to its present amount? — The circumstances were very peculiar at that time; on the 
opening of the term. Judge Jebb charged both the city and the county grand juries 
on the subject of economy, and if, after such a charge the question lay with the 
grand jury alone, I was certain that my application would be rejected, and therefore 
I was. the more anxious to explain the circumstances of the case; and Judge Jebb’s 
statement was. that his charge with respect to economy, never was intended to pre- 
vent the grand jury from making proper remuneration to their officers for increased 
duties, but referred to various other departments to which economy can be carried. 

What was the result? — The result was, that I laid the letter from Judge Jebb with 
my memorial before the grand jury, and the application was granted. 

Will you explain to the Committee what are your special means of information on 
the subject of grand jury cess? — My official connection with the grand jury and the 
prisons necessarily affords me some means; but the special means of information that 
I possess, arise from a very minute investigation of the subject, since the publication 
of the Report of the- Select Committee of the House of Commons, which drew my 
attention to the subject. 

What is the opinion generally entertained of that tax, by the citizens of Dublin ? 
The opinion almost universally entertained is, that it is exorbitant and oppressive, 
eiiormous in its amount, and there is a very general impression that great abuses 
exist in its appropriation and management. 

What do you consider the causes of the prevalence of such an opinion? — I con- 
sider that the causes of such an opinion are the very universal ignorance that exists 
respecting it, and that very general and natural prejudice which readily believes the 
existence of abuses. , 

What is your own opinion ? — My own opinion, led by the general current, had 
been an- unfavourable one, and it was only changed by inquiry. 

What is the nature of the inquiry that you have made? — The nature of the inquiry 
that I made, consisted in a very minute examination of all the grand jury warrants 
td which I could procure access, and of all the other documents which could afford 
information on the subject. 

What led you to the inquiry; was it at the desire of the grand jury or altogether 
spontaneous ?— The inquiry was instituted at the desire of the officers of the prisons 
at large, without the knowledge, sanction or concurrence of any other persons 
whatsoever, and was specially conducted by the inspector and myselfpand it was 
owing; ' as I stated before, to the Report of the Select Committee ot the House of 
Commons’ of last session. J ’ vd • bailqqua • 
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hat has been the result of that inquiry ? — It has been a conviction that great 
cuor exists respecting the subject, and that the more minutely we inquire and inves- 
' t'gate it, the less we shall be disposed to think the tax exorbitant, or liable to much 
abuse. 

Would you therefore recommend no change in the present system?— Certainly 
I would recommend changes, but they would be in Acts of Parliament, not in acts 
of the grand jury. 

State the changes which you would propose?— The changes that appear to mo 
specially necessary are three, two of which would affect all the local taxes, and 
would contribute to give relief, with respect to all, and the third respects the grand 
jury cess alone ; the changes that I should recommend are, first, in the principle 
unon which the. lnca.1 taxes kI-iomIH Up annlnf-torl : ~ . u _ • • 



upon which the local taxes should be applotted, modifying or changing that principle, 
it being founded on the very unequal asessment of minister’s money. ° 

Do you allude to a new assessment? — I will, if necessary, explain that to the 



Committee hereafter, but I am now merely mentioning the three changes ; the 
change in that respect is absolutely necessary, not so much as lessening the amount 
of the tax itself, but as it would enable the tax to be levied so as to bear more 
equally, and therefore less oppressively on the citizens. The second change would 
be with respect to the mode of collecting all the local taxes ; and the third change 
would consist either in altering the existing law, by which commitments to the 
Dublin prisons are regulated, or by passing such Act as may lead the county of 
Dublin to bear its due proportion of the expense; there are also minor inodes by 
which relief could be afforded in economizing in the presentments, and especially by 
enabling purchases to be made with ready money. J J 

What grand juries are entrusted with the power of presenting for the grand jury 
cess ?— 1 here are two presenting term grand juries, the Easter and the Michaelmas - 
and there are four sessional grand juries. 

Will you state the distinction between the presentments made by the term and 
the sessional grand juries?— Originally there had been little or no distinction, for 
all the term grand juries could present, and all the sessional grand juries could pre- 
sent for every object in common ; whence arose a great deal of confusion ; so that 
the jurisdiction of each, with regard to presentments, is now clearly regulated • and 
the regulation now is, that the sessions grand juries present for all expenses' con- 
nected with the prosecution of offenders, and the maintenance of the sessions house 
as a court of justice. 

Do you mean the prosecution of prisoners at sessions? — Yes, at the sessions • 
the term grand juries present for the prosecution of prisoners at commission • the 
session grand juries also present for the rent of rooms for the accommodation of 
the officers of the gaol guard ; and the term grand juries present for roads and 
bndges (not over the Liffey) and for the maintenance of prisoners, the payment of 
all officers, the repairs and building of prisons, and all the other objects from which 
sessions grand jury are now precluded. 

Have the commission grand juries any power of presenting or raisin** money?— 
None ; their jurisdiction is altogether criminal. 0 

IIav . e the 8 ran(i juries a very extensive discretion in passing contracts ?— Their 
discretion, as far as it exists at all, is strictly limited by law, that is, they can pre- 
sent for nothing that they are not authorized to do by Act of Parliament; but take 
the presentments for any one year, examine each presentment in detail and sup- 
posing the amount to be 25,000/. in a year, 1 will venture to say, that 5 000/. of 
it is not at discretion, and their discretion over even that 5,000/. is very limited. 

What are the objects for which presentments are usually made by the term grand 
juries of Dublin ?— The term grand jury presentments, in fact, embrace all others, 
because the presentments made by the sessions grand jury, come before the term 
grand jury and the court finally to be fiated, in order that the whole may be collected 
by the same collectors ; the objects for which the presentments are made may be 
classed under twelve distinct heads : first, the sessional presentment, the nature of 
which I have explained; then there are presentments for certain hospitals and 
dispensaries m Dublin ; the third is for poundage paid to the collector of the cess 
and of the Anna Liffey and Wide-street tax, (the Anna Liffey tax is now abolished ■) 
and allowances on account of those two taxes to certain officers, which come unde'r 
the same head ; fourthly, the wepenses attending the trial of prisoners at commis- 
sion ; the fifth head is for coroners for inquests ; the sixth head is for roads and 
avails to protect certain roads from the encroachments of the sea, which are sources 
of great expense ; the seventh head embraces all repairs, new works and rents 

paid 
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paid for the several prisons ; the eighth head includes food, clothing, bedding, coals, Dr. 

oil, soap, candles, and employment for about eight hundred criminal prisoners, for v Wtlhuny Harty,^ 

that may be considered the average number of the criminal prisoners in the Dublin ^ . 

prisons ; under the ninth head are the charges for stationary, advertisements, costs 

and petty expenses for the prisons; under the tenth head, charges for medicines, 

and necessaries for the sick, and the payments made to the nurses or hospital 

superintendents ; under the eleventh head, payments made to the principal officers 

of the prisons, (sixteen in number) and to inferior officers and servants, (twenty- 

eight in number ;) and under the twelfth and last head, are instalments to repay 

money borrowed from government. 

Were any other subjects besides those, formerly matters for presentments ? — 

There were various other objects formerly presented for, that now are not, for 
example, for building bridges over the Liffey, the support of conformed Popish 
priests, which did not cease till within the last ten years ; the transporting of felons, 
which was entirely at the expense of the city, and is now at the expense of govern- 
ment ; there were the making of pavements and sewers in the city ; rewards for 
apprehending robbers, and prosecuting constables; raising and equipping the 
militia ; census of the population, and various other objects. 

How far back have you gone in examining the grand jury warrants? — To the 
year 1 764. 

What is the gross amount of those warrants, from that period to the year 1822 
inclusive ? — The gross amount of presentments for the fifty-nine years, amounts to 
557,880/. making, upon the whole, a yearly average of 9,455/. 

Have you made any calculation how that sum has been expended ? — I have made 
such a calculation, taken from the warrants themselves, and of that sum above 

85.000 was expended in the erection of the various prisons of Dublin, and public 
buildings connected with the administration of justice; about 30,000/. in the 
erection of bridges ; 30,000 /. in the repairing of roads ; above 20,000 /. to public 
hospitals and dispensaries ; about 15,000/. in raising and equipping the militia of the 
city ; above 5,000 /. in certain Acts of Parliament on the commission of perambu- 
lation, and a census of the population ; about 45,000 /. for the poundage paid to 
collectors for collecting the Grand Jury tax, the Wide-street tax, and the Anna Liffey 
tax, &c. ; about 50,000 /. for sessional presentments for the prosecution of prisoners, 
for fees remitted, and for paying all the charges connected with the maintaining the 
sessions house as a court of justice ; about 24,000 /. for the supplying medicines 
and necessaries for the sick, during the period of forty years ; about 40,000/. more 
in numberless sundries, which could scarcely be enumerated ; leaving a balance of 

208.000 /. for providing food, clothing, bedding, employment, coals, candles, soap 
and other necessaries for the prisoners of the Dublin gaols during the period of fifty- 
nine years ; also for the various repairs of the prisons, and for the payment of officers 
and servants during the same time. 

The Committee have before them the returns of the grand jury assessments, from 
1807 to 1820 inclusive ; can you state any previous and subsequent returns, or can 
you give any general view of the whole? — I think I can lay before the Committee a 
view of the presentments for the last fifty-nine years, which will explain satisfactorily, 

I hope, tae causes of the progressive increase of presentments from the year 1764 
to the present day, I have divided that interval of time into four periods 

When do you commence ? — The first period embraces twenty-three years, from 
176410 1786 inclusive ; the second period embraces twelve years, from 1787 to 
1798 inclusive; the third period consists of twelve years, from 1799 to 1810 inclu- 
sive; and the fourth period of twelve years, from 1811 to 1822 inclusive. In the 
first period the lowest amount of presentment was for the year 1766, 963/.; the 
highest for 1764, was 4, 925/. 

That is the highest and lowest amount of annual presentments in the first period . 

Yes ; in the calculation of the first period, there were four deficient years that 

I could not supply, and these were taken at 3,000/. each, the average of the whole 
period being only 2,675/. thereby making the whole assessment of the first twenty 
three years 61,539/.; in the second period the lowest presentment w as for the year 
1789, being 6,989/.; the greatest was for the year 1795, being 12,672/. The 
total amount of presentments in the second period was 108,825/. making the 
average 9,068 /. In the third period of twelve years, the lowest presentment was 
in the 3 year 1805, being 8,368/. ; and the highest for the year 1809, being 18,329/. 

The total of the third period amounts to 137,405^ making an annual average of 
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1 1 , 45 ° l- In the fourth period, the lowest assessment was for the year l Si 2, bein'* 
1 6, i 54 /. and the highest for the year 1821, being 27,515/ ; the total of the fourth 
period amounting to 250,11 1 /. makes an annual average of 20,842 /. On review- 
ing these four periods, it will appear that the second period embracin'* twelve years 
far exceeded the first embracing twenty-three years. The third period only exceeds 
the second (embracing the same term) by about 25,000 /. The fourth period, how- 
ever, is nearly double the third, though embracing the same term of time ; and it 
will obviously be very necessary to explain, why the second period of twelve years 
so much exceeds the first of twenty three years, and why the last or fourth period 
should be nearly double either the second or third ; and I think on reviewin'* the 
presentments that were made in those periods, the causes will be evident and sa- 
tisfactory. In the first period of twenty-three years the great sources of positive ex- 
pense were for bridges, amounting to upwards of 10,000/. for the buildin<* of the 
present Newgate exceeding 10,000/. and also for transporting felons° about 
2,500/. The causes why the expenses were so low in these first twenty-three years 
are, that in the first place there were very few prisoners ; for so late as the year 
1782 and 1783, when the illustrious Howard visited the prisons of Dublin, he 
stated the number of prisoners to be about 1 20, and on the second visit to amount 
to about 150, therefore there were but few prisoners. In the next place they were 
ill fed, and many of them not fed at all ; viz. those who were retained for the fees 
the daily allow ance of food being only twopence worth of bread. In the next place, 
for a great part of this first period, there were no fees remitted at all to prisoners* 
and when first remitted, they were remitted but partially ; an Act of Parliament 
being occasionally passed remitting all fees for the prisoners then in confinement. 
In the next place, there were no medicines allowed the prisoners, there was no in- 
spector, no physician nor chaplain, there was no bedding provided, and there were 
no turnkeys but the criminals themselves, there was scarcely any compensation 
a very small salary only being paid to the gaoler, who was thus forced to live bv 
plunder on the prisoners; and it was not till the year 1786, that the deputy <*aoler 
w as appointed. The Committee may judge of the expense of supporting the pri- 
soners at this time by the fact, that the half year’s presentment for bread in the year 
1765, amounted to 72/. only, and in the year 1778 to 120/. These are the 
causes why the first period was so high as it was, and also why it fell so far short of the 
expenses of the second period. The special causes why the second period, embracin'* 
twelve years, so far exceeded the first, embracing twenty-three years are that three 
new prisons were erected, and Newgate was, besides, completed in that period ■ 
the total expense of those objects alone amounted to 1 9,456 /. The sessions 
house besides was erected in this period, and the expense thereof, durin<* those 
twelve years, amounted to 6,970/. Poundage also for the allowance to collectors 
commenced in this period, the annual amount of which has been for many years 
about 2,000/. ; bridges also were erected amounting to 4,692 /. ; the repairs on the 
Rock road, and for walls against the sea were very heavy, amountin'* to about 
5,000 /. ; there were four new officers appointed, the physician, inspector, chap- 
lain, and coroner; medicines too, were first presented for in this period •’ a com- 
mission of perambulation also issued, which was a source of heavy expense. 

What is that commission for ? — For ascertaining the boundaries between the city 
and county ; and in consequence of the difficulty of doing so, an Act of Parliament 
passed for extending the jurisdiction of the recorder. 

Were not there maps of the city and county ?— There were maps ; but the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining whether the prisoner was taken in the city or county was so 
great, that culprits were sometimes enabled to escape. In this period also the 
Dublin militia was raised, the expense 6,629/.; the food provided for prisoners 
was much better, and in greater quantity, of which an example may be had in the 
presentment for Newgate in the year 1798, when the expense of bread, for half 
a year, amounted to 600/. and in the preceding period, it seldom exceeded 100/ • 
there was also an increase of prisoners ; and fees began to be more liberally remitted ■ 
necessaries also, and bedding, were now provided by the public for prisoners ; also 
turnkeys were appointed in place of criminals. The total extras of this period in 
different new presentments, actually made beyond the twenty-three preccdinj* years 
amounted to about 66,000/. In the third period, the expenditure of which exceeded 
the second bv about 25,000 /. the^ame causes were continued, viz. the Dublin militia 
and army of reserve; the expense of which amounted to 4,000/.; the sessions 
house to about 5,000/.; the new prison to upwards of 4,000/.; commission of 

perambulation 
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perambulation, poundage, roads, &c. ; but the new causes which specially raised the Dr '„ 
presentments for this third period, were, that three new bridges were built, the Wdham liarty. 
expense of which amounted to 13,772/. There was a greater allowance of food, v 
the statute requiring five-pence per day as the minimum expenditure on each pri- '- 12 y 
soner, and more if necessary ; there was also a gradual increase of prisoners ; there 
was an additional officer, an inspector of accounts, appointed ; and in this period, 
durin" the progress of the war, there was a considerable depreciation in the value of 
money, and eT consequent rise in the necessaries of life. The total extras of this 
period amount to about 30,000 /. The fourth period, however, is that which comes 
under the most serious consideration of the Committee, because it includes a period 
extending from the year 1 8 1 1 to the year 1822, and because the expenditure, as I have 
stated already, amounting to about 250,000 /. is nearly double the expenditure of 
the second or third period; the causes why the expenditure in this fourth period is 
so heavy are, that in the very first year of it the erection of the Richmond bride- 
well commenced ; the sums' paid for the mere erection of that prison, amounting 
in this period to 25,150/.; there was the Pigeon House road repaired at an ex- 
pense of 1 ,447 /. ; there were new officers appointed ; the chaplains, formerly there 
had been only the Protestant chaplain, now there is also a Presbyterian and 
a Roman catholic chaplain ; there were also nurses, which had not been allowed 
before ; there was a census of the population, at an expense of 1,000/. ; there was 
an immense increase in the number of prisoners, and the expense for additional 
accommodation ; there was besides, during a period of nearly three years, a high 
rate of provisions, such as has not been known in Ireland during the memory of 
any person living, so that when, in the year 1 8 1 5> the total expense for the main- 
tenance of prisoners amounted to 2,7621. the expenditure for the same objects, 
for food and necessaries, amounted, in 1816, to 3,9351* 5 ' n 1817, to 5,283/. ; and 
in 1818, to 4,410/.; these being years of great distress in Ireland; the total 
expense of food and necessaries during the last eight years, amounts to 3 ^, 377 /- 
making an annual average of 4,542/. ; the great increase of expense on this head 
maybe estimated by the fact, that on the average of the year 1800, the total 
expenses for the same purposes, amounted to about 1,500/. being a difference of 
3,000/. annually, between the expense at that time, and during the last eight years; 
during the same period of distress from famine, there was also great sickness in all 
the prisons ; hence a frequent removal of convicts to Kilmainham, and heavy 
expenses attendant thereon. There was also, in the years 1818 and 1819, an 
immense increase of expenditure from the furnishing of Richmond bridewell, and 
from the alterations requisite in it, amounting to the sum of 16,940/. There was 
also the opening and the furnishing of another prison, the Smithfiekl penitentiary ; 
there was considerable expense also, in providing employment for prisoners, which 
had never been done previously ; and there was a further annual expense of near 
2,000/. for the additional officers and servants, necessary for these new prisons; 
also for clothing the prisoners ; and a further great increase of expense from pro- 
secuting the immensely increased number of prisoners; the difference in the 
expense of prosecuting prisoners, may be estimated from this fact, that in 1 822, the 
sessional presentments for the fees to clerks of the peace, to gaolers, to the sheriff, 
and to the crier, amounted to 2,801/. and in 1816 (even when the number of 
prisoners had considerably increased), the same expenses amounted to about 
1,700/. making a difference of more than 1,000/. in the year; so that there 
was a total extra expenditure in this period in new presentments of. 50,000/. 
and in increased presentments from the increase of prisoners, prisons and officers, 
from feeding, prosecuting, clothing, accommodating and employing the increased 
number of prisoners, there was an additional extra expenditureof upwards of 60,000 /. 
making the total extra expenditure of this fourth period 110,000/. beyond any 
former period. The Committee may further judge of the immense pressure within 
the last twelve years, from thjs single fact, that the cost of the Richmond bridewell, 
for the last four years, during which it has been opened, including the expense for 
building and re-paying sums advanced by government, amounted, in 1819, to 
7,783/.; in 1820, to 8 ,qs> 97.; in 1821, to 9,31 1 /. ; and in 1822, to 7,214/- 
making an average in four years of 8,384 /• (exclusive of savings and profits on labour 
to the Amount of 2,500 /.) an annual expense far exceeding the sum total of former 
annual assessments ; so that, for the Richmond bridewell alone, erected and occu- 
pied during this period, the expenditure exceeds the total annual presentments made 
so lately as the year 1805 ; and besides Richmond bridewell, there was a second 
prison, the Smithfiuld penitentiary, to be furnished and supported. 
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Dr. Do not you think that the citizens of Dublin must have suffered very much by 

William Harty. this great increase ? — Beyond all question they must have suffered, but before they 

1 J complained they ought to have inquired into the grounds for complaint; they very 

(12 May.) naturally would have inquired when they found the cess increase, then they should 
have inquired, what were the grounds of the increase ; and the reasons of that increase 
appear by the warrants themselves. 

While the assessments have thus varied from year to year, sometimes more and 
sometimes less, how do you account for the ultimate and great increase? — The 
ultimate and great increase which exists at present, and which must continue at the 
same rate for sometime, depends upon the necessity of employing a greater number 
of prisons than formerly, of repairing all those prisons, paying a necessary increase 
of officers and servants, and of prosecuting and supporting an immensely increased 
number of criminal prisoners. 

IIow do you account for the assessment of 1821 (the maximum year) exceedin'* 
that of 1 822, by upwards of 2,000/. ?— In the year 1821, the Smithfield penitentiary 
was opened, producing an additional expense of nearly 2,000 /. so that the year 
1822 fell short to that amount. 

Have you made any calculation as to the increase of committals to the gaol of 
Newgate? — I have taken a period of eighteen years, and divided it into intervals of 
six years each ; in the first period, from 1 805 to 1810 inclusive, the committals 
amounted to 4,474; in the second period of six years, from 1811 to 1816 inclusive, 
the committals amounted to 6,510 ; and in the last period of six years, from 1817 
to 1822, they amounted to 11,882, being more, by nearly a thousand, than the 
whole preceding twelve years. 

Are the committals still on the increase? — From the returns I saw in Newgate 
of the committals, before my departure from Dublin, I would say, that if they go 
on for the remainder of the year at the same rate as during the first three months, 
they will amount to nearly 3,000 in the year. 

From what class of prisoners is the greatest expense incurred, from capital and 
and transportable criminals, or from those for a term of confinement? — Certainly 
from those who are under terms of confinement. 

What proportion do those convictions bear to each other, in each series of six 
years ? — I have made a calculation on that head, which will show that the prisoners 
for a term of confinement have increased ; thereby accounting also for an increased 
expenditure in the first series of six years alluded to, transportable offences formed 
one-ninth of the committals. In the second period less than one-tenth, and in the 
third less than one-thirteenth ; the executions were to the committals in the first 
series, as 1 to 131 ; in the second period they were, as 1 to 500 ; and in the third 
series as 1 to 850 ; in the last year there was not a single execution at Dublin. 
The confined prisoners, that is those for a term of confinement, were to the 
committals, in the first series as 13 to 15 ; in the second series as 1 if to 15 ; and 
in the third series as 10 to 11, showing a considerable increase in that class 
of prisoners. 

Have you made an analysis of the assessments of any one year, under the several 
heads that you have already enumerated ? — I have made an analysis of the year 1 822, 
under the several heads stated, so that I could enumerate to the Committee the 
positive amount of presentments under the different heads. 

Have the goodness to make out the minute and classified detail you have men- 
tioned, and also of the several items under the several heads? — I can furnish the 
Committee with the precise amount of those presentments under the different heads 
and also a minute detail of the items under each head. 



[The witness was directed to furnish the same.] 



«. 
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Hartis, 13 a die Maii , 1823 . 

SIR ROBERT SHAW, BART. 

IN THE CIIAIR. 



Dr. William Harty, again called in ; and Examined. 

HAVE you made an analysis of the assessments of any one year under the several 
heads already enumerated r — I have. 

[The witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows :] 

TABLE, N # 3. 



1 . Presentments at sessions - 

2. Hospitals and dispensaries - 

3. Poundage and allowances - 

4. Sundry-expenses attending trials atcommission 

5. Coroners for inquests - 

6. Roads and Walls - 

7. Repairs, new works, and rents for the several 
prisons - 

8. Food, clothing, bedding, coals, oils, soap and 
candles, and employment for more than 800 
prisoners 

g. Stationery, advertisements, costs and petty 
expenses - 

10. Medicines, necessaries for sick, &c. am 
hospital superintendents - 

11. Sixteen principal officers, and 28 inferior 

cers and servants, &c, - 

1 2. Instalments, to repay monies borrowed 



Michaelmas. 



£. s. d. 


£. *. . 


1807 14 5 


1,672 14 


325 “ “ 


397 9 


1,071 8 7 


1,053 11 


193 2 9 


■ 5 ' 8 


48 10 - 


45 10 


608 16 9 


| 569 17 


853 7 7 


1.364 '3 


3,128 18 11 


3,148 lS. 


291 9 7 


382 8 


450 9 5 


486 l6 


2,225 15 6 


2,309 15 


1,300 - - 


1,300 ~ 



(Error of 2 s. 10 d.) Grand Total - - 



(13 May.) 



12,30413 6 12,823 12 1 



25,128 5 7 



Have you made a more minute and classified detail of the several items under those 
heads? -I have under heads 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, which give the items of the pie- 
ceding analysis, 

[The xcitncss- delivered in the same ; which were read as follows.] 
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N® 7. — Repairs, &c. 

‘.Ironmongery, bedsteads, painter, glazier, 
plumber, carpenter, stone-cutter, plasterer, 
&c. at Newgate - 

2. Slater, for repairs of Sessions-house, and Green- 

street prisons ------ 

3. Painting, glazing, papering, whitewashing, 

carpentry, and smiths work, &c. at Sheriffs 
prison -------- 

4. Rent and repairs of Smithfield Penitentiary - 

5. Rent and water for Richmond Bridewell* - 

6. Ironmongery, paving, slating, masonry, car- 

pentry, plumber, stepping-wheel. See. at ditto 

Total of N® 7 - - - £.2,218. 1. 4. £. 



Easter. j 


Michaelmas. 


£. s. d. ' 


£. s. d. 


337 it> 3 


285 14 8 


11 7 6 


25 5 6 


102 11 2 1 


111 2 3 


60 14 it 


48 12 4 


39 1 - 


39 1 - 


301 16 9 


834 18 - 


853 7 7 


i> 3 S 4 13 9 



* In calculating this item for the Michaelmas Term, it was, by mistake, set down at 39/. 10*. 
whence an error of 9*. in N° 7 of the Table, p. 35. 



N®. 8. — Food, Clothing, Employment, & c. 

1. Newgate: 

Soap, candles, oil, &c. - 

Coals ------- 

Bread, (total at Easter, with savings, 700 1 .) - 
Potatoes, herrings, milk - 
Straw, brushes, mops, buckets, See. 

Clothing, (210 suits) blankets, (250 pair) ticks, 
(200) rugs, (150) sheets, (24 pair) shirts, 
(200) shifts, (150) - 
Also, clothing for convicts - 
2- Smithfield Penitentiary: 

Accommodation and employment - 
Support of prisoners, (total, w r ith profits and 
savings .806 /. 3 s. 1 1 d.) - 
3. Richmond Bridewell : 

Accommodation and employment, (exclusive of 
savings at Michaelmas, 128 /. 7 s. \ d.) _ 

Support of prisoners, (exclusive of savings and 
^ profits, l ,350 /. 9 s. 7 d .) - 
Coals ------- 



j Easter. 


Michaelmas. 


£. 


5 . 


d. 


£. 


5. 


d. 


82 


3 


- 


76 


7 


10 


100 


- 


- 


241 


13 


3 


295 


5 


3 . 


700 


— 


- 


680 


5 


6 


228 


17 


1 1 


125 


~ 




54 


~ 


~ 


308 


_ 


_ 


357 


15 




- 


- 




58 


1 


1 


138 


13 


6 


401 


10 


1 


141 


18 


3 


224 


11 


3 


669 


3 


7 


618 


5 


7 


493 


14 


4 


19 


5 


10 


94 


1.5 


6 


168 


10 


9 



Total of N® 8 - - - £.6,377. J 7- 6. 



N® 9.— (Petty Expences, &c.) 

1. Distributing bread - 

2. Stationery - 

3. Taxed costs and advertisements 

4. Cleansings at Newgate - 

5 * Petty expenses in the several gaols 
ti. Inspector general of prisows - 

Total of N® 9 - - - £.673. 1 8. 6. 

Irra . 
tbsoif 



£. 


3.128 


18 


1 1 


3,148 


18 


7 


— 


Easter. 




| Micbaclma 






£. 


s. 


d. 


£. 


s. 


d. 


- 


20 


- 


- 


5 


- 


_ 


- 


MS 


16 


1 1 


137 


12 






36 


1 1 


10 


1 7 ° 


4 




- 


9 


10 


- 


9 


12 


2 


- 


56 


10 


10 


60 


_ 


_ 


- 


20 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


£. 


291 


9 


7 


3S2 


8 


8 
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N* 10. — (Medicines, Necessaries, &c.) 

1 . Apothecary, for advance of money and trot 

in providing necessaries 

2. Medicines by physician ... 

3. Necessaries by ditto - 

4. Medicines by surgeon ... 

5. Necessaries by ditto ... 

6. ^Nurses and hospital superintendents 

7. Meat and milk for sick ... 

8. Washing for hospital of Sheriff s prison 

Total of N* 10 £. 877. 5. 7. 



* To this item for the Easter Term there should have been added 40/. for two hospital superintend- 
ents at Richmond Bridewell, and the same sum in that case should be deducted from the last item 
charged in N° 11. 



N» 1 1 . — (Officers and Servants.) 

Grand Jury Officers : 

1. Secretary to Grand Jury (Alexander Mont- 

gomery, Esq.) 

2. Treasurer of public money (William Darley, 

Esq.) 

3. Public accountant (Daniel Hutton, Esq.) - 

General Officers : 

4. Inspector of prisons (Rev. P. R. Gamble) - 
5 - Protestant chaplain (Rev. Thos. Gamble) - 

6. Dissenting ditto (Rev. James Horner) - 

7. Roman Catholic ditto (Rev. Lawrence 

Morrissy) - - - 

8. Physician to prison (Dr. William Harty) - 

9. Surgeon to ditto (Alexander Read. Esq. 

10. Architect to ditto (H. A. Baker, Esq.) 

Local Officers : 

11. Gaoler of Newgate (Frederick Bowns, Esq.) 

12. Deputy gaoler of ditto (Mr. Robert Gilbert) 

13. Six hatchmen at ditto - 

14. Keeper of Smithfield Penitentiary (Mr. J. E. 

Marston) - 

15. Turnkeys and servants at ditto - 

16. Governor of Richmond Bridewell (Thomas 

Purdon, Esq.) - 

17. Deputy governor of ditto (Mr. A. Wilson) - 

18. Matron at ditto (Mrs. Frew) ... 

19. Turnkeys, schoolmasters, taskmasters, ser- 

vants, &c. 



Easter. 



Michaelmas. 



Over which of those heads of expenditure is it that the grand jury possess the 
greatest discretionary power? — -They may be said to possess very little discretionary 
power, save over the eleventh head, that of officers and servants, and even there 
their discretion is still limited. 

How do you show that to be the case ? — If we examine the presentments for any 
one year we shall find not only that it is imperative on the grand jury to make the 
presentments, but to make them with little or no control over the actual amount. 

Can you give any instances in illustration of that assertion ? — I can furnish several : 
thus, if we take the table of presentments for the year 1822 under the twelve different 
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j Michaelmas. 


ble 


£. 


s . 
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s . 


d . 
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10 
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10 


- 
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12S 


»9 


3 


125 


9 


- 
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29 


1 1 


4 


29 


8 


1 


- 


141 


8 


8 


97 


7 


11 


- 


29 


11 


4 


1 1 


15 




- 


82 


15 


- 


1 12 


5 


‘ f 


- 


J 9 


2 


2 


3 1 


13 


I 


■ 


9 


1 


8 


8 


17 


10 


£ 


459 


9 


5 


426 16 


2 



£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 


7 .5 - - 


75 - - 


150 - - 


150 - - 


75 - - 


75 ~ - 


200 - - 


200 - 


50 - - 


50 - - 


50 - - 


50 - - 


50 - - 


50 - - 


200 - - 


200 - - 


“3 15 - 


U 3 L 5 - 


28 S 9 


28 8 9 


200 - - 


200 - - 


100 - - 


100 - - 


169 - - 


169 - - 


60 - 


60 - - 


82 2 - 


119 IO 3 


200 - - 


200 - - 


50 - - 


75 - - 


40 - - 


40 - - 


332 9 9 


379 1 4 


2,225 15 6 


2,309 15 4 
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heads, we shall find that under the first head, the presentments at sessions for that 
year amounted to 3480 1 . 8 s. 11 d.; of that sum there are paid to four officers, for 
fees remitted, 2801 1 . 6 s. 10 d. fees imperative by Act of Parliament, over which the 
grand jury have no control whatsoever, as specified in the 49th of George III. Then 
of the remaining sum of 679 /. 2 s. 1 d. there is 150/, for stationery ; for rents, for 
furniture, and glazing, leaving 529?. only at the discretion of the jury to be divided 
amongst ten officers, none of whom could be dispensed with. 

Have they any discretion over N° 1 ? — None, except so far as has been stated. 

N* 2? — None. 

N* 3 ? — None. 

N # 4 ? — None. 

N* 5 ? — None. 

Have they any discretion over N° 6? — That degree of discretion merely as to 
whether the state of the roads and walls required the expenditure. 

N*. 7 ? — The same as N° 6. 

N* 8 ? — It is imperative on them to make presentments for those articles ; and 
their discretion is so strictly limited by the contracts that they must take the lowest 
contract. 

N° 9 ? — The same ; but there is more discretion under that head. 

N° 10P — N° 10, the jury must present for the articles under the checks esta- 
blished by law r , and by the usage of the court and grand jury. 

N # 1 1 ? — All the officers and servants must be paid ; and the only question is, 
what should be the amount of remuneration proportioned to the duty discharged. 

N° 1 2 ? — They have no discretion. 

Are there not certain presentments altogether at the discretion of the grand 
jury? — Strictly speaking, none can be discretionary, because they must be sanc- 
tioned by law ; but there are a few altogether discretional, for example, the grand 
jury would not insure any prison against fire, however desirable it might be to do 
so ; but it is left to their discretion whether they will present for a stepping-wheel 
or fire-engine ; whether they will heat the prison by the ordinary means, or by various 
mechanical contrivances : those are presentments which the grand jury cannot be 
compelled to make, and though lawful, are strictly discretional. 

Have any of the grand jury presentments for special purposes, been, to your know- 
ledge traversed ? — Never, to my knowledge, has any presentment been traversed 
for any special object ; the only presentments that have ever been traversed were 
for arrears alleged to be due by one of the parishes. 

That was a question between the parish and the treasurer ? — It occurred in the 
case of the parish of Saint Thomas, and comes specially within my knowledge. 

Do you reside in that parish? — I do. 

What do you know of that transaction ?— When I heard of the presentment beinw 
traversed, I went into the vestry-room, and examined the vestry-books, and I found 
that those proceedings were ordered by a vestry, consisting of three lawyers, three 
attornies, and one or two ordinary parishioners : a lawyer and attorney were of 
course employed on the occasion. 

Do you know any thing of the petition for St. Thomas’s Parish, or had you any 
concern in forwarding it?— I attended the meeting, that was convened for the pur- 
pose of petitioning Parliament ; and I can inform the Committee that the attendance 
was very scanty, that the statements made on the occasion to induce the parish to 
petition ; were exaggerated in the extreme, and most erroneous. I stated many of 
the errors in that petition, and the cry of the meeting was “ divide, divide”: I told 
one or two gentlemen present, for whom I had a regard, that I regretted they should 
commit themselves and the parish by erroneous statements ; and that if they would 
favour me with half an hour’s conversation I would show them many of the gross 
errors under which they laboured. I met the gentlemen afterwards, and asked them 
why they did not call upon me: they never sought the information, and the peti- 
tion went forward in the state in which it is. 

From your experience, or knowledge of the manner in which parish business is 
usually conducted, would you approve of intrusting the parish with more exten- 
sive powers? — Certainly I would not. 

State your reasons for that. — My reasons are various. In the first place they 
are general, arising from my Jyiowledge of human nature, and of the state of 
society in Ireland, where a great majority of its people live up to it, if not beyond 
their means ; and I do not conceive it safe for men in such circumstances to be 
entrusted wuth or to have the management of monies not their own. In the next; 
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place, from the very nature of parish-meetings, all such at least as I have at- 
tended, I would say that any six or eight persons combining in a parish could 
regulate that parish, and govern it as they pleased, if they would take the trouble 
of attending every meeting, and of sitting it out. In the next place, I would 
object to granting the parishes of Dublin any further powers, from my knowledge 
of their past and present history. When they had powers, they were grossly 
abused, in every instance, of which I am prepared to furnish evidence indepen- 
dently of my own ; and in the last place, I would specially object, from the know- 
ledge I have of particular facts. 

What are those particular facts ? — I will state one fact in my own parish, of 
which I am perfectly cognizant : I would state, generally, that the parishes even 
abuse the powers, such as they now possess, in the levy of their own cess ; that 
they often cess for illegal objects ; and that the parochial money which passes 
through the hands of the churchwardens is frequently diverted from parochial 
objects to the purposes of individual interest ; and when I make that general as- 
sertion, I can give one out of several instances within my knowledge. A late 
churchwarden in St. Thomas’s parish, Counsellor Cullen, (and the reason I give 
his name specially is, that if I were to allude generally to the churchw’ardens of 
that parish, the imputation would be general; they all would feel it; and therefore 
I particularize the individual, who is a leading parochial reformer, and, if my 
memory serves me right, was chairman at a late meeting of the parochial deputies, 
when a member of this Committee now present was formally introduced, and was 
also the council employed by the parishes to oppose the grand jury presentments 
(when submitted to the Court of Kings Bench in Michaelmas last). Counsellor 
Cullen, I say, was senior churchwarden, there being’ two churchwardens to most 
parishes; and in his last year, on retiring from office, there was a sum of, I 
understand, about 200 1 . deficient, and of that sum a considerable portion was due 
to parish officers. To one of the officers, the vestry-clerk in particular, there was 
a sum of about too/, due for two years salary ; that vestry-clerk was compelled, 
under threats of dismissal by the succeeding churchwardens, to accept the per- 
sonal notes of Counsellor Cullen, at six, twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four months, 
without discount or interest added, in lieu of the demand which he had on the 
parish ; and I can only state further, that the first of those payments, as it fell due, 
was not discharged. I must add further, that having heard a rumour of this 
transaction, I sent for the vestry-clerk, and with great difficulty extracted from him 
an admission of these facts, under fear of consequences ; and, to induce him to tell, 
I told him, that if any unpleasant consequences ensued, I would take care there 
should be a proper meeting of the parish to investigate the affair. I could state 
similar facts of other parishes. A similar occurrence took place in St. George’s 
parish, one of the most respectable parishes in Dublin. I shall only state further, 
that one of the leading parochial reformers of Dublin in his day, Mr. William 
Smith, of St. Michan’s parish, well known as a public character at all those meet- 
ings, was not long since transported for robbing the parish charities. 

Was not Mr. William Smith tried for stealing a sum of money from the plate 
which he was intrusted to hold as a collector in the church, and for which offence 
lie was transported? — He was; and he had been the chairman of the parochial depu- 
ties of his day. 

Do you know of your own knowledge any other instance of the sort ? — I should 
not wish to state any thing but what I know to a certainty ; I have heard of various 
other instances. I know that the parishes do assess contrary to law ; and that it has 
been only by decided interference that such assessments have been prevented. There 
is a gentleman, however, in attendance upon the Committee, the vestry-clerk of St. 
Michan’s parish, who has been in that office nearly forty years, and who can state 
from his own knowledge the practices of that and other parishes when they possessed 
all the powers they are now seeking. 

It is stated in the petition from St. Mary’s parish that the expense incurred by 
that parish alone, for the administration of the criminal law, at present exceeds the 
whole charge levied from the entire county of Dublin for the same object ; and that 
that single fact is sufficient to show that the charges in every department are unne- 
cessarily heavy, and the salaries to the various officers regulated upon a scale of ex- 
pense exceeding all reasonable principle of compensation. 

Are those assertions correct, or does the inference appear to you reasonable and just? 
— ‘•The committee may form its own opinion, when I state the real facts of the case, and 
the grounds upon which only a proper inference ought to be drawn, in comparing a 
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w! Hart parish of the Clt y of Dublin with the whole county of Dublin. In the first place, we will 

aTS ' ■ ta ^ e . the presentments at Easter term 1 822, when the levy on the county for the ad- 
Tiiav.) ministration of criminal law amounted to 2,314/. is. 3 \d. whilst the actual ap- 
plotment on St. Mary’s parish, which is referred to in their report, amounted to 
2,356 A8 s. 1 1 1 Mahout 40 /. more than the county ; there were considerable arrears 
due by the parish at the same time, which of course should not be included in the es- 
timate: and in making the comparison, it should be recollected that the whole oTthe 
applotment on St, Mary’s parish embraced all the objects for which there were grand 
jury presentments; therefore there is no fair ground of comparison in that respect. In 
the next place, the county of Dublin has but one prison, and the officers necessary for 
one prison, which contains upon an average about 100 criminal prisoners, some of 
whom are state prisoners, supported by the government : while the city of Dublin has 
three criminal prisons, containing, generally, about 800 prisoners; consequently there 
can be no great wonder that the applotment on St. Mary’s parish should be very large, 
even if it related entirely to criminal matters, as compared with the county ; but it is 
further to be recollected, in instituting any comparison of the kind, that St. Mary’s 
parish is the largest parish in the city, its extent and wealth considerable ; and that 
its applotment is not only greater than that of any other parish, but exceeds the ap- 
plotment upon eight other parishes taken together : therefore I conceive there is no 
ground whatever of comparion as between the applotment on that parish, and the 
applotment on the county of Dublin, and consequently no just inference. 

What proportion does St. Mary’s parish bear to all the parishes of Dublin? It 

exceeds St. Peter’s and St. Thomas's parish in its applotment, and St. George’s in its 
extent ; consequently I conceive there are no just premises from which to draw an 
inference and that, as the facts stand, the inference would be quite the reverse of 
that which is drawn by the petition of St. Mary’s parish. 

It is stated in the same petition, as a reason why the taxing powers of the 
Dublin grand jury should be abolished, and intrusted to parochial commissioners at 
vestries, that those powers are exercised by the grand jury, almost without control 
or responsibility ; and that it is the practice in Great Britain to intrust such powers 
to parochial commissioners, or vestries. 

How far do you conceive either or both of those assertions correct ?— I consider 
the first utterly groundless, because I think it has been shown already, and may 
easily be proved, that the taxing powers exercised by the grand jury are exercised 
undei considerable control and responsibility, as they can present for no one object 
unless sanctioned by Act of Parliament, and not only sanctioned by Act of Parlia- 
ment, but in a great majority of instances, the actual amount of presentment is not at 
their discretion ; it is defined by law ; and they are under strict responsibility to 
the court of King’s Bench, and that court, I can assert, does exercise great control 
over them. With respect to the practice in Great Britain, I believe, so far as 
I have made inquiries, the case to be otherwise than is stated : certainly in the 
city of London a control and taxing power is exercised in the wards bv the aider- 
man and the common council of each ward, so far constituting a species of corporate 
grand jury within the ward. 

The petition of St. Thomas’s parish states the present enormous and unjust 
amount of local taxes, as well as the numberless instances in which they have been 
abused, to be entirely owing to their being subject to the management of the grand 
jury, or the corporation of the city of Dublin ; would it not therefore contribute to 
the benefit or relief of the citizens of Dublin if the constitution of its presenting 
grand juries was modified?— I should think that I have already stated facts suftT 
cient to show that the amount ot those taxes, enormous you may call them if you 
will, is owing to causes entirely independent of the constitution of the body which 
levies the tax ; and therefore having shown the efficient causes of the amount it 
cannot possibly be owing to the constitution of the body levying the tax. 

Do not you think it would contribute to the satisfaction of the citizens of Dublin 
it the sheriffs were in the habit of alternately naming a member of the corporation 
and a citizen, not a member of the corporation, to serve upon the grand juries ?— 
am quite confident that it would contribute very much to dispel the ignorance and 
t fia prejudices that exist on the subject ; and that it would also give considerable satjs- 
action did the sheriff so act; but at the same time I do not feel the least hesitation 
in saying, that the result of suefi^a concession would be that, in the course of four dr 
so conceded 6 ^ **** ^ respectable citizens would take advantage of the^rivifep 

. WhyjTOHbUtay notP— The respectable citizens of Dublin are persons beettpied 
an June, qommeroe, or protessions, to -which they devote Mf entire tiinO'jytlibindi- 
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viduals who busy themselves especially in parish business are persons who have 
little to do ; and I do not call those the respectable class of citizens ; the truly respec- William Harty. 
table citizens, engaged in trade and commerce, would perhaps at first attend on v ^ ' 
those grand juries, but would soon consider such attendance useless, and, if compul- 0.3 Ma y ) 
aory, disagreeable. 

Do not the corporators pursue business also ? — The magistrates are, many of them, 
persons who have accumulated property, and have retired from business altogether, 
or who hold official situations under Government; to them specially the care and 
superintendence of the prisons belongs ; and I should consider it highly detrimental 
to the interest of the prisons of Dublin if there was not on the grand jury a reason- 
able proportion of the magistrates who are in the habit of constantly visiting the 
prisons, and thereby are acquainted with their wants and necessities. 

Within your knowledge do respectable citizens attend the vestries, to superintend 
the management of the parochial money as far as that is concerned ? — Scarcely ever, 
within my knowledge. 

Those who at present constitute the grand jury, what are they? — They consist of 
the magistrates, and sheriffs peers, those who have been sheriffs. 

Do you call them respectable citizens ? — The persons elected to be sheriff's in 
Dublin must fill a respectable station in the city ; they must be men of some pro- 
perty , and in most instances they are men of property. 

Are they men of business? — It is not unusual for those gentlemen to retire from 
business. 

Do not you conceive it liable to suspicion the manner of the grand jury giving 
presentments to members of their own body ? — -Certainly it is ; and I can say that a 
feeling does exist with a great majority of the citizens, that those presentments are 
presentments made not so much to meet public wants and public necessities, but as 
means of jobbing : such a feeling however, in my opinion, is without just foundation. 

You do not think it would be advantageous if they were prohibited by law from 
giving presentments to their own body? — I think no presentments ought to be 
made to any grand jurors, but in cases where it is necessary for the public benefit. 

Then you would make no alteration in the constitution of the grand juries? — 

With respect to making any alteration in the constitution of the grand juries by 
positive enactment, I should think that positive abuses ought first to be clearly 
proved ; at the same time, I do not hesitate to say, that it would be satisfactory to 
the citizens that a recommendation should come from this Committee ; and I have 
little doubt but that a simple recommendation, without imputing abuse, would be 
attended to by the sheriff, and would not be disagreeable to the magistrates. 

Was not that recommendation made last year by this Committee? — A recommen- 
dation was made, but not of the character I have described ; and if the Committee 
knew the quarter from whence those assaults came, it would not be surprised that 
it was the feeling of the grand jury that they would degrade themselves if they then 
•acted on it; but as I have already said, a recommendation coming from this Com- 
mittee, without imputing abuse, would, I am confident, be attended to ; and I can 
state this fact, in proof of that disposition, that some members of the grand jury did 
urge on their brethren to request the sheriff to put various persons on the grand jury 
who were active in attacking the grand jury, and the whole system. 

Are the Committee to understand from you that you do not conceive that any 
alteration in the constitution of the grand juries, which would cause the individuals 
serving upon the grand juries to be selected, not from the corporation only, but from 
the citizens at large, would not be productive of any beneficial consequences in 
economy ? — I feel confident it could produce very little, unless by a neglect or 
sacrifice of the public interests. 

Do you think at present there is a fair and open competition in the way of con- 
tract under the present constitution of the grand jury, as there would be if the consti- 
tution of the grand jury were altered? — I conceive that with respect to contracts 
there cannot be a doubt on the question, the preference being uniformly and of 
necessity given to the lowest bidder. 

Do you think that if at the ensuing assizes a contract were advertised for by the 
and jury of the county of Dublin, and also by the grand jury of the city ot 
ublin, the contract would be concluded upon as advantageous terms for the public 
in the city as in the county ?—* That must altogether depend upon the terms of the 
contract offered. 

Do you conceive there would be as many proposals for the city contract as for 
tfie county contract? — I have no means of forming a judgment from any knowledge 
of those contracts which are offered by the county grand jury ; but this I know, and 
549. E e every 
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Dx. every person must know that if he offers at a rate lower than another he must tret 
JJ illiaui Hatty, the preference. 

Is it possible that by any favour or management the contracts should be given 
■ t0 an y except the lowest bidder? — I conceive that it is impossible from the steps 
that are taken, first in public advertisements, secondly from the manner in which 
they are submitted to the grand jury. To render such an occurrence possible, the 
whole grand jury must be consenting to a gross departure from their duty ; aucj 
though the corporation of Dublin may happen on some questions to act as one 
individual, there are contending interests in that corporation, and there would be the 
same of course on the grand jury ; it would be necessary therefore to such an end, 
and yet scarcely possible, that all should be consenting to a gross departure from 
their duty. 

Are not the contracts read in court? — 'They are submitted to the court, and 
examined. 

Have you ever ..known an instance of a contract proposed to a grand jury in th9 
city of Dublin, the proposer not being a member of the grand jury, which has been 
rejected in favour of a higher contract made for the same article, either by a member 
of the grand jury, or a member of the corporation? — I have never known such an 
instance, nor do I believe it ; but on the contrary, I know one decided instance in 
which a member of the corporation was thrown out from the supply of bread for 
the prisons by a Catholic baker bidding under him by a small fraction. 

Can you suggest any way in which greater publicity could be given to the con* 
tracts? — I do not know how greater publicity can be given than by advertising, 
them in the Dublin papers. 

A sufficiently long time before ? — Always three or four weeks. It is never usual 
to advertise during the sitting of the grand jury, but they did so once to get con- 
tracts for potatoes, when they had had no tenders. 

\ ou know of no abuse, nor do you think any abuses exist in the distribution o. 
those contracts ? Certainly I know of none ; and I do conceive the system is in 
that respect as little liable to abuse as any human institution so far can be. 

The following extract was read from the Report of the Inspectors General 
for 1823. 

Medical Department of the Dublin Prisons. 

“ ^Y c have formed a very unfavourable opinion of the existing regulations, 
affecting this department in all its branches, with respect to the attendance, the 
accounts, and supply of medicines, but we are not at present prepared to recom.- 
inend any measures for the improvement of the system. We hope to submit some 
observations to Government upon that subject prior to our report of next year.” 

Have you read that extract ? — I read it within the last hour for the first time. 

Here is another extract from the same report, respecting the fiftieth section of 
the 50th of Geo. 2. which regulates the qualification and appointment of surgeon 
physician, and apothecary of the prisons in Dublin, viz. “ Dr. Ilarty and Surgeon 
Read are the medical officers, and the duty is efficiently performed.” It goes on 
m the 51st section, which regulates the attendance in the prisons, and states that 
that regulation is complied with; also the necessity of making weekly returns 
is complied with : the 55th regulates the appointment of the apothecary, and 
states that his attendance is to be had when necessary : the 56th, 57th, and* 58th 
sections regulate the supply of medicines by the apothecary, and the observations 
upon those sections are “ the medicines are supplied by the apothecary, and duly 
vouched at each assizes or terms.” You have heard these extracts read, how can 
you account for the contradiction which appears in the general report upon the 
medical department, and the special answers that are given to different sections 
relating to that medical department?— I should rather think it is for the Inspectors 
General to account for the difference between their general and special reports • 
but 1 do not hesitate to say that the very unfavourable opinion given by the 
Inspectors General against this department in all its branches, with respect to the 
attendance; the accounts, and supply of medicines, is utterly groundless, and con- 
tiary, in my judgment, not only to their own special report, but is altogether opposed 
to ail my knowledge and experience in the department. 

Nichols ' S thC apotheca, 'y oT? the Dublin prisons ?- — The firm of Craven and 

How long have they been so, and what is their professional character ? — They 
weie the apothecaries to the prisons long previous to my appointment in 1812, and 
tneit professional character is undoubtedly of the highest description. 

Do 
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Do 'either of them attend you on your visits to the prisons?— Sever, and that 
decidedly at my own request', it would be attended with no advantage to the sick, 
hut would be a source of great inconvenience to all parties. 

The law prescribes that he should attend ?— It does ; but it is utterly impossible 
to comply with it unless it be regulated that the surgeon and physician should never 
attend at-the same time at any two of five different prisons. a . . 

Does the apothecary ever attend the prisons ?-Tbe apothecary was required, 
when the new inspectors general came into office, to attend and sign his name ; one of 
the firm having been confined by illness, the other, an elderly gentleman, was corns 
polled in all weathers, under the fear of consequences, to walk to all the prisons, (foi‘ 
he cannot ride or drive) and he was obliged to do so merely for the purpose of wnt- 
j„„ his name in the attendance book : in consequence of which I remonstrated with 
one of the inspectors general, and he said, under the view that I gave him or the 

subject, that they would dispense with his attendance. • 

In point of fact, are both those gentlemen apothecaries to the prisons t 1 hey 
formed one firm about two or three years since ; originally there was only one 
apothecary, Mr. Craven : now it is the firm of Craven and Nichols. 

Is the attendance of the apothecary ever performed by a deputy ? — So far as 
regards their attendance on the physician and surgeon it is dispensed with. 

^oes the apothecary or ony one on his behalf attend the prison ? unquestionably, 
whenever necessary or useful. ... 4l , 

Then if it were expedient to require his attendance, where would be the difficulty ot 
one of the members of the firm attending the physician, and the other or his deputy 
attending the surgeon?— There would be no difficulty so far, but the clause was 
framed in ignorance of the necessity; and this disadvantage would arise from a useless 
compliance with the law, that the physician and surgeon should have stated days and 
hours for visiting, and thereby prevent the possibility of detecting any abuse m their 

hospitals. , , . _ . r-. 

You are aware that it is positively enjoined by the law ?— I am quite aware ot it. 

By what authority has it been dispensed with?— From its inutility and the impos- 
sibility of acting upon it. T , . 

Do you mean generally ?-With respect to that enactment only : I do not mean 

with respect to other enactments regarding the prisons. 

Is he punctual and expeditious in making up jour prescriptions —The discharge 
of his duty in that respect is most strict and regular : there are five prisons to be 
attended by the physician and surgeon, so that it may happen, it I visited at twelve 
o'clock and my prescriptions of course ready, that the superintendent cannot leave 
the place till lie ascertains whether the surgeon will come : the prescription of course 
must lie over till three or tour o’clock : but whenever a case of any urgency occurs, 
it is always attended to without delay. - n ; , 

Are the apothecaries appointed annually by the grand jury ?— They are appointc , 
like the other officers, by the grand jury, approved of by the court, and removable 

^ AVere°those apothecaries capable of doing their duty at the time of their appoint- 
ment, from their state of health ?— Unquestionably ; one of them is a young marl, 

lately attacked by illness, but now convalescent. 

T appears by your statement of the warrants for .,8 m, that the who k re i d ca 
and surgical charge, exclusive of salaries to the physician and surgeon amounts to 
m7f.5s.7rf.: how much of that charge is for medicines or for neeewrm and 
how much for hospital nurses and supmi^eate r Tf gt , l jff c g“^, ^S? 
was 4011 4*. 10 rf. ; for necessaries supplied to the sick, loof. bs., tor special 
articles of food, 501.5*3* i for washing, 17 1 i 9/ . Mi and for the payment df 
six hospital superintendents (three males and three females), -34‘- ,_ Th 

Can you tell the Committee, the average number ot prisoners in . 

Committee will recollect that the apothecary’s charges and the attendance of m 0 
officers relate to all the prisons ; the constant number of Indents m vrinch m tta 
and Drecedintl years was between nine and ten hundred, nearer to one thousand than 
nine hundred 0 ; but it adds very much to the number of the 

the labour of the officers, and the expenditure on medicine, that it is not a statio ) 
population of one thousand persons, but a shifting one of four f hous “" J ' , y 
1 You stated that you have three male and three female superintendents . 1 es. 

Itoinv five prisons under your charge, how do you happen to have only three 
itaa female superb?, endentsi-There are in Newgate twe 
tendents, one for the surgeon’s and the other for the physician s d?partine^tlx^ 



(13 May.) 
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‘ oi sWbH faoat oig to jltfesd Hi lo ate*? 

Dr. hospitals being quite distinct and in separate parts of the prison p imitbe 'Richmond 
William 'Hart y.' bridewell there is also a male superintendent ; and in the sheriff’s prison, the city mar- 
0 ' \f .v.i shalsea, and the Richmond bridewell, there is one female in each. In the Smithfield 

k ' penitentiary the duty has been hitherto done by the keeper s wife, the number of sick 

confined to bed being there very few. 

What charges are included under the head of necessaries for the sick?-— There 
were certain heavy charges included under this head so lately as the year 1 820, which 
are not now included : I will first detail to the Committee all the charges that were 
made before that time, and will then specify the charges that are now omitted : these 
are, meat, milk, porter, wine, flannel, shoes and stockings (of the cheapest description), 
flummery and oatmeal, tea and sugar, lemons and oranges, hospital furniture, and 
straw for the beds, bathing machines, soap and candles, coals for the hospitals, pay- 
ments made to messengers and to prisoners, selected on account of their good conduct, 
to aid and assist in some of the hospitals requiring that aid ; all surgical instruments* 
such as splints, bandages, crutches, trusses, and other instruments required by the 
surgeon for his patients ; pens, ink, paper, hospital books ; washing for certain de- 
partments ; the payment of female midwives, and when necessary, the payment of 
male accoucheurs, when the females were inadequate, and that has “been occasionally 
a source of some expense ; there is also the supplying of razors, scissors, towels, &c. 
and every thing necessary for hospitals ; and besides I find included under this head 
the payments made in Easter term 1819, and in Michaelmas 1821, for taxing the 
apothecary’s bill by order of the Court of King’s Bench : I should add, that of the 
forfegoing articles, meat, milk, coals and candles, are no longer supplied by the 
apothecary, to his great satisfaction. 

Do you conceive that a reference to Apothecaries Hall is any practicable way of 
judging?- — I have no doubt they do exercise a more impartial judgment than is 
conceived, from a feeling for the credit of their tribunal. 

If there were a supply of medicines laid in at the public expense in the prison, and 
some practical officer paid for the management of that, do you or do you not think 
that a very considerable saving might be introduced in this department ? — I would 
say, that taking into consideration the state of the five prisons of Dublin, separated as 
they are, and at such distances, that an arrangement of that sort would be a source of 
little or no saving to the public ; and that I think will appear when I explain to the 
Committee the nature of the apothecary’s charges, and the extent of sickness that pre- 
vails in the prisons; such a change might be a source of economy and of convenience 
if there was but one great prison where the apothecary was resident, and where the 
supply of medicines might be kept; under such circumstances, it might be a source of 
convenience and economy, but to have medicines in every establishment, to have the 
same apothecary travelling from one to another and making up the medicines in each, 
the payments to be made, and the accommodation given to such an officer, and the 
expense of maintaining the different establishments, would I should think, rather 
increase than diminish the charge. 

The charge for medicines would appear enormous when compared with that of 
other similar establishments, for example, in that of the county of Dublin ; can you 
explain the cause of the difference?— I think I can satisfactorily. 

Can you state the facts first with regard to the Dublin gaol?— In the county 
gaol there is one medical attendant, a surgeon ; he receives a salary of 80/. a year ; 
the medicines are supplied by an apothecary, and I dare say they seldom vary more 
than from twenty to thirty pounds in a year, 'seldom so much as thirty ; but the reason 
of the difference in that respect between the county and city is simply this, that the 
county prison is placed out of the town, is extensive and commodious, compared with 
the amount of its prisoners, seldom one hundred in number, some of whom (the state 
prisoners) are supplied by government, there being a distinct officer for those prisoners : 
but the material point is this, that the prisoners committed to the county gaol are, 
almost without exception, vigorous healthy subjects, and I can state from my own 
knowledge, having attended the city convicts at Kilmainham during fhe prevalence 
of fever ; that even then and at other times, there were scarcely any sick in 
Kilmainham; and I would say, considering all these things, that the charge for medi- 
cines amounts to a very reasonable sum in a prison where virtually there is little 
or no sickness ; whereas in thegaol of Newgate alone, without reference to the 
other four, you have a population crowded to excess in an incommodious prison, 
a population consisting of the very dregs of the lowest orders in Dublin, female pros- 
titutes, who are the great thieves in Dublin, almost alt of them diseased ; there are 
JilhVtn old people, and many especially of lowest class, who are constantly in a 

state 
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state of ill health or are most liable to contract disease; they are unable to remain 
iii. theta &Us» and they are confined in yards, in which* during a great part of the 
vear -the ravs of the sun never enter ; it is only on the state side that the sun shines ; 
ki the other* departments they are during many months of the year in cold damp 
yards, with deficient clothing, constantly exposed to all the causes of illness by 
which’ human nature can be affected. 

Can you inform the Committee what is the per centage upon the number ot 
prisoners, that is, the average number of sick ; having stated the average number of 
prisoners in the Dublin prisons as being one thousand?— The inspector haying re- 
turned to me a number of my weekly reports, I have them here for examination, and 
from them I took three winter months and three summer months, to strike an average. 

In what year 5 - -In this last year; I took the months of December, January and 
February last, and June, July and August last; from those returns I can state 

the number of intern and extern patients. 

Can you give in such a statement to the Committee?— The number ot interns 
in the hospital of Newgate in the three winter months were 167, and 112 extents, 
the average of interns 14, and of externs 9 and one-third ; putting out of conside- 
ration entirely ; an immense number of prisoners who receive med icines, but none of 
whom are entered in those returns, unless actually prescribed for in the book, there 
being always in the prison pills and other articles. 

[The witness was directed to send in a return oj the average number of sick in the 
different prisons .] 

Can you explain why such a number of sick are relieved at Mercer’s hospital in 
Dublin, at so so cheap a rate, compared with Newgate and other prisons? — I think 
I can ; Mercer’s hospital and all the hospitals keep dispensaries open in the morn- 
ings for the poor ; and in their returns of the number of patients in a year, they 
enter every person applying each morning, so that if the same person came twenty 
times twenty different mornings, he appears so often as a new patient ; and 1 can 
state on the authority of surgeons that attend that hospital, that a great proportion 
of those patients, are persons that come for, perhaps, some slight surgical operation, 
and who receive no medicine whatever. 

Your observation applies to external patients entirely ? — It does ; with respect to 
the internal patients, there is an apothecary who makes up the medicines; and with 
respect to surgical patients, those who are acquainted with the hospitals know that they 
do not require, nor do they receive the same proportion of medicines as the medical. 

Do your observations apply to the Cork-street fever hospital ?— Certainly not. 

Would the reasons you have given, account for the difference that appears between 
the expense of the Richmond bridewell and Newgate, compared with the expense 
of the sick in Mercer’s hospital ; for it appears that the expense for the sick 
according to your statement, amounted 10917/. whilst in Mercer’s hospital, the 
number of intern patients in 1820, was 516, and the externs 1,89b; and that the 
whole expense for medicines for that hospital amounted to 320 /. in one year ; will 
the reasons you have just given account for that enormous difference r— In the first 
place the Committee will be pleased to distinguish what is actually the expense 
incurred for Richmond bridewell, as the question includes the whole medical and 
surgical expense and necessaries for the sick in the last year. I directed the apo- 
thecary to supply me with an exact copy of the presentment which he sent m at this 
last Easter term, and in that the expense for Richmond bridewell for medicines is 
42 l.iqs. 8 d. In calculating the expenditure, either at Mercer s hospital or at the Lork- 
atreet fever hospital or elsewhere, you are to add to the expense for medicines, the 
charges for supporting and providing the apothecary ; and unless we have the facts as 
regards the payments made to those officers, it is impossible to make any accurate 

But the 320/. which has been expended in one year in Mercer’s hospital em- 
braces both medicines and salaries?— I would say again, that the comparison 
should be strictly between medical patients and medical patients, for 1 have stated 
that a vast proportion of the number so set down are surgical patients, that 
perhaps did not receive any medicine at all, or if they did it is only a dose. ot 
SEfSr some cheap medicine of that sort. With respect to those who do receive 
medicines, any persou who is acquainted with the mode of proceeding at those 
hospitals, well, knows that the value of the article is very small indeed. 

But those observations do not apply to the Cork-street house of re^very, how 
can vou account for the great disproportion between the expense of the Cork-stieet 

» awed* ^ rer'Jh V"™*™ 
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, r ,.. Dr \, , 1,os P ital and the prisons of Dublin ’—Not having the data before me, I cannot now 
. "’Him Out*, answer the question. ' ' 

■I. Jl .y.s " n “t *!>« attendance at this hospital performed gratuitously ’— Certainly not- 
originally it was, because the funds of the hospital did not then admit of remune- 
requir’. t phyBM:13n5 " ot ' ld not refuse to act gratuitously did a public charity 

What is the rate of charge made by the apothecary, is it fixed or is it variable ? 

1 can submit to the Committee a table showing his rate of charges, compared 
with the ordinary charges of Dublin, as made by apothecaries against the General 
description of patients ; and I will specify a few, in order that the Committee may 
juclge ot the reasonableness or unreasonableness of his charges. When pills are 
ordered to a. certain amount, say twelve, the ordinary charges for twelve pills is 
‘2s, 2d., aud that was the charge made by the apothecary in former years- the 
charge made by the apothecary at present and of late years' is ad. only: and where 
the ordinary charge is 2*. 6d. he charges only is; for a blister, either to the 
chest or to the hack, for which the ordinary charge is from 2s. 2d. to as. 4 d his 
charge is but is. 4 d. 

Are the charges usually in the same proportion ? — All the charges are in the same 
pioportion ; considerably less in general than one-half. 

Gan you show by references to former years, that the apothecary’s charges are 
considerably decreased ?—l can state by reference to former years, that when the, 
number of siek must have been not one-fourth of the present amount, the medical 
charges often exceeded 300 1. a year; as for example, in the year 1807 they 

umwS to topi 1 “ d “ the ^ ’ 788, Whe “ ‘ herc " ere ver ? prisoners, they 

What are the checks in passing the presentments for the apothecary ’—In the 
fi^plaoe the apotoary on delivering his account makes an affidavit in these 
" ords under tile head ot medicines, he swears : I, A. B., apothecary of the said 
city, do make oath that the aforegoing articles and medicines amounting to 
pounds were furmshed I by me, and so on, and that they were genuine ; he swears as 
to the genuineness and the rate of charge made by him ; and with respect to neces- 
reues he makes oath that he has actually expended the sura for necessaries ordered 
for the patients in the different gaols, and that the charges are what he paid - the 
on y remuneration that lie receives for the advance of his money is 20/. a’ year 
Swfl! 11 " 1 stattlte \ Bes «ies his own oath, his accounts regularly come 
be , iald , befor f * he gfandjury without a vouche/on my 
part as to tbe m tides being ordered, and also with respect to the prices, and as to 
the amount. When was putting np my papers I met with an^coiut of the 
apothatarys, the whole of which he was obliged to alter merely in consequence of 
cheeked^ 13 ° flmne 31 the f ° 0t ° f shpwing tbe accuracy with which th^whole is 

[The witness produced the account to the Committee.'] 

Dqes not Mr. Craven, as a grand juror, assist in passing his own accounts’— 
Mr. Craven did in former years act as a grand juror ; but to my knowledge he has 
not, been omthe grand jury for several yea?s. 7 g 39 

Can you show any check exercised by the grand jury on the apothecary's 
accounts’— They have spoken to me, even when he himself has been on the hire 
about the nature and amount of his charges, and the court, as has been already 
mentioned has sent his bills to be taxed” I will venture to say there has been 
before! 6 '’ P3SS ‘ ng U,S accounts <“““ he ceased to be a |rand juror than, 

Do you entertain any objection to contracting with an apothecary for the sunnlv 

r “ bl ‘ n ,? ri f' ,S -' Tith medidnes at s ° yea^-DndoSdi; 

I shouid, because I feel quite confident that no person could offer fairly to contract 
ioi the prisons except a person who was in the habit of supplying them and who 
here ore knew the amount of supply ; and that any person wtoTffered a’t a certafo 
.rfto tbo .P nsons ’ "°“ ld pay himself by adulterated medicines; and I can 
55!® > 1 at . ^ aahateetory mode m which I have been able to conduct the medical 
paitment, consists greatly in tbe confidence of always having genuine medicines 
a circumstance which lias contributed not a little to the prw^to of mmSin 
k "' W a "^ t£in “ in which 1 llare s“PP°sed that the artiLr 
Are youaomyqry intimate terms with the apothecary.’-I must know him well, 

' . but 
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but I am not at all on what would be considered intimate terms with bim ; I never 
dined with him in private, nor he with me. . , 

Are von under any obligations to him for favours such as physicians may receive (i 3 Sisy.i 
from apothecaries?— 1 can say that I never received through his recommendation 
a single shilling, to my knowledge Or belief. 

Have your prescriptions ever been influenced by a desire to increase his emolu- 
ment?— My habit, unfortunately perhaps for myself, is to prescribe for the patien* 
and not for the apothecary ; and in this case I could have no motive to act otherwise.; 

Are vou aware of any special reason for the loud clamour that exists against the 
apothecary ?— I have some reason to know that it is promoted by persons desirous 
of getting his situation. . ^ . , . , . 

How often are you required by law to attend the prisons r — Twice a-w eek at least 
at each prison, and oftener if necessary; the gaol of Newgate alone compels me 
on an average, and the calculation is made from the attendance book, to attend at 
least between three and four times a-week : in many cases I have been called to 
attend six times a-week. . . 

Are you called upon to attend at unseasonable hours i— Utten. 

Is your dutv liable to any great occasional increase ?— It has at times been liable 
to a great increase, so that I have been obliged to attend six or seven times in the 
week, at Newgate more especially. 

Have you any other duty to discharge besides attending the sickr I have to 
attend to examine the prisoners before trial, and to examine all convicts before they 
are sent on board ship ; to make weekly reports to the inspector, and to certify the 
health of any prisoners when required by Government. 

Are you consulted respecting the dietary and clothing of the prisoners. VVith 
respect to the clothing I am not, although I have interfered occasionally m directing 
additional clothing ; but with respect to the dietary, I have been always consulted , 

I believe always, except on the last changes. , • . ? 

Are the prisoners in the habit of complaining to you on those and other subjects . 

Whenever they have had cause of complaint : they have complained to me when 

provision of any kind happened to be bad, and other officers tvere not in the way, 
and they have always been redressed. The case, however, is not of frequent 

° C Can you state the number of beds appropriated for the sick of the P nsons > 

distinguishing the medical from the surgical cases?— The number of beds apliro- 
priated to the medical patients in four of the prisons amounts to 44- An the omit - 
field penitentiary there is no distinct hospital, but when there are sick there are 
always beds provided ; there are for the surgeon 24 beds, hut generally there were 
in the majority of those, two in abed, which I never permit ; and when the hospitals 
are over-crowded, I always direct the gaoler to furnish the sick with cells. 

Are they ever empty ?-The only hospitals that are ever empty, and that is 
only occasionally, are the hospitals of the city, marshalsea and the sheriff s prison , 
the others are constantly occupied, not always full, but they are <*■?*“% “ cc “' 
pied I have made out the weekly average number of males and females them, 
which I will specify in the return I am required to make 

Will you state the total or the average mortality of the five Dublin pn-ons, 
during the period in which you have known it?— The calculation I made on that 
subject was made under circumstances which I hope may place it above susplcton. 
either as to the weekly number of the sick or the mortality; it was a table that 
I formed in giving an account of the prevalence of the epidemic fever in Ireland, and 
the different prisons : that table states from the year 1812 to 1819; I have added 
to it the three subsequent years. 

[The witness dtfoxred in the same.] 

What are the chief sources of trouble and loss of time in the discharge of your 
official duties; do they arise from the number of prisons, from the amount ot sick, 
or the character of the sickness?— The trouble is greatly aggravated by the number 
of prisons that it is necessary to attend ; some of them being at remote and inconve- 
nient distances: a further source of trouble is the constant number of sick in each, 
and that trouble at times is not to be estimated so much by the number of the sick, 
as by the severity and acuteness of some of the cases. A single case might requ r 
me to attend evwy day in the week, when forty common cases might only require 

me w°hat l doyou calculate to be the weekly average of your duty, and the amount 
lud 549. 
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of compensation ?— 1 To give a general view of the duty I am under the necessity of 
, performing, I will, for the sake of illustration, consider the five prisons as one, and 
place it at a general average distance : in such a case, I would say that I must visit 
that one prison twelve times at least in a week, that I have to prescribe for about 
70 sick, and that I do not receive for that duty one guinea per day. 

^ ou * mve stated that there are five prisons in Dublin ; in what street are New- 
gate, the sheriffs prison, and the city marshalsea ? — They are the only prisons that 
are at all convenient in their situation ; they lie all together in Green-street. 

Is there much more difficulty in attending those three prisons than there would 
be in attending one prison that covered the same space? — There undoubtedly is : 
in Newgate I have to visit the male department on one side, I must then have 
various doors opened to visit the female apartments on the other side, and frequently 
to go through different cells. M 3 

In point of fact, are they altogether in Green-street?— They are, yet all as distinct 
buildings. 

How far is the Smithfield penitentiary from those three prisons, how long does it 
take you to walk?— I never measured the time; but I should suppose, considerably 
more than half a mile. 3 

Do you pass through more that one street?— It is all one street, but a very Ion® 
street, and it is in a part of the town where there is very little other professional 
business to transact. 

Prior to the establishment of the Richmond bridewell, was there not a bridewell 
in Dublin? — There was an old bridewell in James’s-street. 

It was the duty of the physician to attend it?— Yes, but I had little or no duty to 
discharge there. 

Still it was the duty of the physician to attend four prisons ? — It was. 

Aie you not much better paid than the medical attendant on the London prisons 
vho has to provide medicines?— The medical attendant on Newgate and Giltspur- 
street Compter, is a surgeon and apothecary; of course, a lower class in the pro- 
fession than than that of a physician, and he receives 500/. a year for discharging 
that duty, and he provides his medicines ; but I can undertake to say that he has 
■very- little to do. 3 

He attends Newgate, Giltspur-street Compter and the Borough Compter? — Yes 
ami his own apprentices attend generally the latter : the two former lie together 
and are in his immediate neighbourhood. 

J! ave you visited any other prisons ? — I have visited all those prisons, and the 
Wnitecross-street prison, and the Milbank penitentiary. 

Y ill you state what are the medical expenses of the prison at Horsemoncrer-lane ? 

1 have not visited or inquired with respect to any but those I have named. 

Have you visited the Milbank penitentiary ? — 1 have. 

, Can you state the medical expenses there ? — From the official reports I perceive 
that the resident surgeon receives 400/. a year, though there are besides other 
medical attendants, whose remuneration is not stated. 

Can you state what the expenses for medicines are? — I cannot. 

The expenses for medicine at the Milbank penitentiary in one year were 
98/. 14$. only, whilst the average number of convicts amounted to 747, how do 
you account tor the extraordinary disproportion between that expense for medicines 
and the expense in the Dublin prisons? — Very easily; that charge is for dru^s 
only, not including the expense of preparation ; there is besides but little sickness 
comparatively, from the manner in which the prisoners are accommodated, and 
troin the state of cleanliness and comfort they enjoy, and from their bein<* of a 
different and superior class to the Dublin prisoners. It is also to be calculated, 
that the Dublin apothecaries are under the necessity of employing two additional 
hands, m consequence of being apothecaries to the prisons ; because they have 
not only to make up the prescriptions, but frequently to bleed, or to perform some 
other operations in each of five prisons at considerable distances from their 
habitations. 



How far are the most distant prisons from each other ?— The distance between 
Smithfield penitentiary and Richmond bridewell is at least between two and three 
-Lnglish miles ; the w hole town lies between them. 

Is^ere any reason why- you should be better paid than the physicians who 
attend the fever hospital in Dublin?— I think so; one is a charitable institution, 
the other 13 a public establishment, in which there is a very disagreeable duty to 



perform. 
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.perform ; and there is character to be made by attending the fever hospital, but it is 

rather the reverse with respect to the prisons. 

Do you mean to state that your extensive practice in the prisons is not service- 
able to you ?— Certainly not, I consider it as detrimental; and I do not hesitate 
to say, that if at the time of my election I had my choice of being physician to the 
<»aol, or physician to the fever hospital, I should have chosen the fever hospital; 
and I can strengthen the statement by stating the fact, that a physician who some 
time since was attached to that hospital, and who has occasionally discharged my 
duty .during my absence, declares that no consideration on earth would induce him 
to attend the prisons. 

Could you derive any emolument from any abuse of the official trust reposed m 

vou ? Certainly ; no transport can be removed on board without the sanction of 

my authority; in consequence of which 1 have been repeatedly offered very consi- 
derable bribes to keep back particular transports : these offers have only ceased from 
having been never accepted. 

Do you derive any other emoluments from the prisons besides your salary ? — . 



Dr. 

William Haity. 



(4 3 May.) 



None whatever. 

What is your rule of conduct in case of certificates being required of you by 
prisoners?— I uniformly refuse certifying for any prisoner (except a mere pauper) 
at his own request, but require an order from government ; and I uniformly refuse 
even the regular fees for attendance on prisoners unquestionably well able to pay 
any physician or surgeon." 

What is the line of demarkation distinguishing the medical from the surgical 
patients ?— All the venereal patients are placed under surgical care ; of course all 
accidents and generally all external diseases unattended by fever or internal disease. 

Why was not the salary of the surgeon raised as well as that of the physician and 
inspector?— At the time the salary of the physician and inspector was raised the 
then surgeon was an old man, and confined by ill health : his duty was discharged 
by deputy, and under those circumstances there was no application to the grand 
jury. 

Is not the duty attached to the office of surgeon as great as that attached to the 
physician ? — It is very heavy, and in some respects the same as regards the neces- 
sity of regular attendance at the different prisons ; the number of his patients is 
always considerable, not so great as the medical, nor liable to such variations in 
point of number ; but it is always considerable. 

Do you conceive that surgical patients are more likely to be common in the 
prisons of Dublin than in the county prison ?— Certainly, the prostitutes of Dublin 
being most generally thieves also. 

Could either his office or yours be dispensed with without serious injury to the 
health of the prisoners ?— From the multitude of sick that necessarily come into or 
are to be found in the prisons, it is very evident that there must be a number of cases 
to which only the physician could be competent, and many others to which only 
the surgeon could be competent; and it is for the Committee under such circum- 
stances to decide whether, at a time when most expensive enactments have been 
enforced for promoting the comforts and mor als of prisons, they would adopt a regula- 
tion that could produce a very small saving to the public, and which would contribute 
greatly to aggravate the state of disease in the prisons. Before a physician was ap- 
pointed the prisons of Dublin were always scenes of great wretchedness and disease. 

Will you state the check that is exercised over the medical officers?— They must 
enter their names in the attendance book on each visit. 

Does not the Act prescribe something beyond the mere writing of the name? 
The duty discharged should be stated also. 

Is there any memorandum made in the book of the duty discharged ?■ Generally 
there is, but our duty can be merely that of visiting the sick. 

Do vou think from your experience, that the gaol of Newgate is a convenient 
and commodious gaol 1 ? — I think it quite impossible that, without a new and com- 
modious prison, the city of Dublin can be in that state in which it ought to be, with 
respect to the management of its criminal prisoners ; indeed there must be a consi- 
derable annual increase of criminals unless a new gaol be built, the present being 
“ worse than useless.” . 

If a new gaol was built, do you think that the city of Dublin ought to pay the 
whole expense of it? — If the county prisoners are to be accommodated in the city 
gaol, as at present, it appears to me but reasonable and just that the county should 
bear its proportion of the expense ; but if a new gaol be not built, I am quite satis- 
549- G § fie<i 
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fled that if the government wish to check crime in Dublin, they will so far alter the 
law as to send the county prisoners to Kilmainbam, where there is good accommo. 
dation and means of classification. 

Do you not think that the removal of the prisoners under conviction, would have 
the effect ot considerably reducing the number?— It would somewhat, but not so 
much as to enable the officers to classify even the committed prisoners 

What measures would you propose for checking the increase of criminal prisoners 
in Dublin — Before I propose any measure of that kind, I should first state to the 
Committee my views of the causes which have produced the increase of crime in 
Dublin : and I should think that the returns before the Committee will satisfac 
tonly explain those causes. There are returns before the Committee of the commit- 
tals to kilmamham and to Newgate from 180,5 to 1821, and from those it appears 
that for four years previous to the Act of the 48th of the King, which sent the countv 
prisoners to the city gaol, the number in tile latter scarcely ever exceeded 700 • on 
the passing of that Act, the number at once rose to upwards of goo ■ and the Com 
imttee will perceive on turning to the county returns, that, as the number increased 
in the city, it diminished in the county. In the year 1807 the number was 254 and 
m the three following years 195, 161 and 128, then they continued nearly station- 
ary 111 Newgate and ra the county prison until the year 1815. When the peace 
took place, followed by an immediate and general want of employment, then the 
number rose at once in the city from 986 to 1,372, and they continued at that rate 
till the effects of the scarcity of 181 6 was felt at Dublin in 1817, and then they rose 
at once to 2,000, and have continued at that rate in consequence of the bad state of 
Newgate, the influence of bad example, the demoralization of every person com. 
nutted there, the want of employment, of education, and other causes: it is not so 
much crime, as the number of criminals that has increased, and especially among 
juvenile delinquents. The causes now assigned are borne out by returns from the 
county, and by returns from the whole of Ireland, which rose nearly in the same 
proportion at the different periods, referred to. J 

Do you mean to say that the increase of crime in the city of Dublin has been 
exactly in the same proportion as the increase of crime in the county of Dublin and 
“ Ireland generally ?-I mean that the causes I have stated as the causes of the in- 
crease 111 Dublin evidently produced a similar increase in Dublin county and in the 
whole of Ireland : for example, after the peace the number of criminals rose hr 
Dublin from 980 to 1,372; in the county they rose from 166 to 215, and to 500 the 
next year ; and in the Country at large in 1815 the committals were 5,792 and in 
181b, on the occurrence of scarcity, tbeyrose at once to 11,273. These therefore 
are obvious causes, so far, to account for the number of criminals in Dublin • and 
I conceive that number is kept up by the state of Newgate, and in some degree’also 
i would say from the comforts enjoyed in the prisons beyond the comforts which the 
poor in Ireland can enjoy; and I would also altribute something to the influence of 
the female criminals, who, instead of being transported, are sent to prison for two 
the^vomict ° r yearS ’ 31 “ great eXpeQse t0 Dublin ’ t0 the subsequent corruption of 

The proportionate increase of crime in Dublin appearing to be less than the nro- 
portionate increase of crime in Ireland, as well as the particular increase of crime in 
the county ot Dublin, how do you account for the difference ?— We cannot expect 
an exact proportion to exist in the increase of crime in different places, though it 
may be owing to the same general causes. I conceive there were general causes 
operating, but of course they will operate with different degrees of influence in dit- 
pohrts P ° CeS ’ an<i 1 thmk * he retUmS before tbe Comm ittee will bear me out in these 

Do you think the institution of the Mendicity Society diminished the number of 
criminals r— Unquestionably it diminished the number of female prisoners. 

_ How many classes of officers of the grand jury are there paid by presentment bus 
t here are three classes of officers : the grand jury officers, the general officers, and 
the local officers of the prisons. 

i rom your knowledge of the remuneration made to public officers in similar de- 
partments elsewhere, do you consider that any of those Dublin officers are exces- 
sively remunerated for their trouble and professional assistance ? —From everv 
inquiry I could make, from the*returns I have seen, and from my knowledge of the 
veiy extensive duties which those officers have to discharge, I do not consider any of 
them over-paid, and some of them are certainly under-paid ; for example, the treasurer 
* lose duties and responsibility are heavy, the inspector of accounts, whose salary is 

quite 
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nuite dkproportioned to bis trust, the protestant chaplain, whose case is peculiarly 
deserving of consideration, and also the keeper of Smithfield penitentiary, whose ^ 
labours and great merits entitle him to additional compensation. 

]> you consider the payments to the clerics of the peace as being dispropor- 
tionate 5 — The payments made to the clerks of the peace are not at all at the dis- 
cretion of the grand jury; they consist of fees regulated by Act of Parliament. 

I 5 peak only of those officers who are paid by direct presentments from the grand 
jury, the amount of which is at their discretion. 

It appearing by the Act to which you have referred that the grand jury are 
directed to present any sum not exceeding such amount, do you consider that the 
grand jury have not a'discretion to present such legal amount as they shall think 
,1k and proper?— If it be only specified that the sums are not to exceed a certain 
amount, they certainly would appear to have some discretion ; but it has never been 
usual to exercise it when a table of fees is so fixed by law. 

Are those officers removable by the Court of Kings Bench?— They are all 
removable by summary process for neglect or misconduct, with the exception ot 
-the gaolers, who are not removable by the court as they are in England. 

Are you acquainted with the duties and emoluments of the secretary to the grand 
jury if so will you state them?— I have made myself acquainted with those duties, 
and can state that he has to attend the grand juries during their sittings four times 
iu each year, and every day of sitting at least four hours on each day ; he has to 
summon every jury, he has to summon the special committees, and all persons that 
are to attend before them ; he has to record all their proceedings, to examine and 
prepare all their presentments, and to keep an office open to the public during term, 
and both before and after term, for all persons applying for information ; lie has 
.also to furnish various returns, and for these duties he receives a salary ot 150/. 

Do you conceive the secretary to be responsible to the grand jury for the legality 
of every presentment laid before them ?— He always vouches for it ; and when 
necessary, he always makes an investigation ; and when the inquiry is made, he 
avouches whether lie bas examined it or not. . 

Are you aware whether that is the mode taken at present to ascertain the legality 
of the presentments'? — If we compare oiie presentment sheet with another, it will 
appear upon examination that there are not perhaps ten presentments in one dif- 
ferent from the other : therefore the grand jury must by usage be well acquainted 
with the legality of the various presentments. . 

What other emoluments does he receive?— He receives for his trouble, in the 
collection of the Anna. Liffey and in the nide-street tax, for both together loo/. 



Dr. 

William llartt). 
(13 May.) 



half-yearly. 

Making 350/. in all? — Yes. 

How do you account for the compensation to those officers on account ot the 
Anna Liffey tax continuing after the tax ceased? — After the tax ceased there were 
arrears to be collected, and all accounts to be made up and checked, and in doing 
that there was more trouble than there would have been in merely going on with tlie 
regular collection of the tax, and so long as that trouble continued the presentment 
continued, and when that trouble ceased the presentment ceased with it. 

Were there not in former years arrears to be collected, independent of the current 
l eV yP_No doubt; but all accounts had to be accurately examined, so as to finally 
close the account ; and I can state, on the authority of the officers, that the trouble 
was much greater than if the tax had been continued. . 

Then you have no other information but what you derive from the officers r 1 • 
None, and the fact that the presentment did unquestionably cease last year. 

What are the duties and compensations made to the treasurer? The treasurer 
receives a salary, as treasurer of public money, of 300/. a year, and for mat he 
must give security to the amount of 20,000/. : he has very complicated duties to 
discharge. . . ... 

He is not allowed any use of public money ?— He cannot retain the public money 
in his hands for thirty -six hours : he receives his monies regularly on Saturday, and 
when the accounts are closed, at 3 o’clock on Saturday, he sends to the bank to 
deposit the receipts. ,. 

Do you not conceive that, on any revision of the local taxation of the ci y w 
Dublin, it would be a great improvement to concentrate all the receipts of all the 
taxes ;in one office, and to allow the promptitude of any person in paying to entitle 
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liim to an allowance in the way of discount r— Unquestionably, it would be a most 
desirable arrangement, and one most satisfactory, to have certain offices for the 
collection of all the local taxes; but with respect to the allowance of discount it is 
a proposal that would be merely calculated to take the money from the payee out 
one pocket and return it into the other; for in order to allow discount you must 
increase the amount of the tax by the amount of the proposed discount ; and it just 
comes to this, that you must lay on the more to make up for it; for example, in the 
grand jury cess, if the sum to be raised be 25,000 /. that sum is to be raised for 
special purposes ; and to enable you to allow a discount to persons paying this money 
you must lay on an additional tax, perhaps of 2,000 1 . 

■ C D °/ 0U not conce ^ ve that there would be very considerable savins to the public 
infinitely more than five per-cent, if there were a ready-money dealing established 
by the several contractors ?— Certainly ; there would be very great saving. 

lhen if you enable the individuals who are to contribute to the grand jury taxes 
to pay m advance, would not the advantage of establishing a fund for ready-money 
deahng be thereby attained ? and would not the gain to the public, by a ready-money 
dealing, be more than the five per-cent allowed to the individual paying it ?— 
Unquestionably. 1 J ° 

Do you conceive that the Secretary and the Treasurer, either jointly or separatelv 
might not discharge the duties of the public accountant?— The duties of the public 
accountant are of vast importance ; there are such a number of complicated pre- 
sentments and accounts coming before the grand jury ; and the whole of that dutv 
is to be discharged within the short period of the term. If the Treasurer or 
Secretary were called upon to discharge that duty, it is impossible they could 
discharge their own efficiently ; and I am quite sure the public would be a serious 
Joser; and I can further state, that tile public accountant has saved more in a 
term than the whole amount of his salary. 

You will bear in mind that the question was, whether the Secretary and the 
treasurer might not be equal to the public discharge of those duties? — The duty 
ot each is specially heavy at the same period. If it was a duty to be discharg'd at 
any other time than term time it might be done, but as the case is otherwise it 
cannot be done. 

Are you aware of any losses which have accrued to the public through the 
grand jury collectors ?— I never heard of any; for I can state that the grand jury 
take care to have proper security from the collectors, and then they uniformly 
call upon the securities to pay any deficiencies of the collectors. 

knowledge . of the circumstances which occurred in the Court of 
.kings Bench last term with regard to a traverse?— I have mentioned that it was a 
traverse not for any special presentment, but for arrears alleged to be due by one 
parish ; it was merely a traverse for arrears. J 

Are you aware of the Treasurer at last Easter Term having sent the presentment 
sheet to the churchwardens of St. Mary’s parish only on the seventh day after it 
was hated, and that no traverse after it was fiated could be made after the exni- 
lation of seven days? — I am not aware of such a circumstance. 

Do you keep a copy of the orders which you give to the apothecary ? — Thev 
remain in the prescription-book. y 

Are there any medicines or necessaries furnished by the apothecary without your 
control or that of the surgeon?— Certainly never, except in a case of this kind 
1 always leave with the superintendent certain medicines, purging pills, or punaue 
mixtures, and if a sudden attack comes on, and those should not be at hand & the 
superintendent would send for them to the apothecary. 

Certainly 11 ^ ^ prescri P tion * book check the amount of the apothecary’s bills?— 

Do you conceive the charge on the whole to be fair and reasonable ?— I consider 
it very reasonable indeed. 

y«u *ware what he charges for wine ?-I think it is 2 a. 4 d. a pint for port or 

f et 7h , Tb ‘ he /ra J reaso " aWe " ess °f ^ charges, I shall only state this 

fact, that the operation of bleeding is a source of considerable trouble to the apotbe- 
caiy , the charge used to be 5s, and when it had been reduced even to half-a-crown 
1 lemonstrated with linn upon the unreasonableness of charging half-a-crown for 
bleeding five patients, perhaps the same prison and on the same day ; and I sw>- 
raff I , P™P net y making a general charge, he said he would rather strike out 
tne whole charge, and has done so ever since. 

Do 
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Do the sick under your charge of the Roman Catholic persuasion, receive religious 
aid from the Roman Catholic chaplain of the prison ?— In some of the prisons they 
do, and in some others not. ... '■ 

Pray why, is it that they do not? — It is owing to an impression, I believe, made 
on some of the prisoners that he is not a regular or proper priest, and under that 
feeling I have sometimes suggested to the governor to allow another to come into 
the prison (the Richmond Bridewell); and when a patient was very ill. or dying, 

I did not conceive it would be right not to allow it, and have always obtained the 
concurrence of the governor to allow another clergyman to visit that person. 

Is it the general impression among the prisoners at Newgate, that Mr. Morrissy 
is a suspended priest, and therefore not qualified to administer the rites?— I believe 
it is. 

Then in the cases to which you have alluded, you refer exclusively to extreme 
cases of illness ? — Yes. 

In which cases only another priest is allowed ? — These are the only cases in 
which a request has been made to me by the prisoners. 

Will you state the circumstances attending Mr. Morrissy’s appointment? — The 
appointment of Mr. Morrissy is connected with a long train of.circumstanges growing 
out of the act which first enabled the grand jury to present for a Catholic clergy- 
man ; the grand jury then appointed the Catholic clergyman who had been in the 
habit of discharging the duty gratuitously; his name was the Rev. Mr. Murphy, now 
dead ; when he was appointed at a salary he was interdicted. 

Did you ever hear the grounds of the interdict? — The grounds of the interdict 
must evidently appear to consist in the perhaps natural desire of the Roman Catholic 
bishop to secure the emoluments of the office for the clergyman of the parish, leading 
to an unpleasant contest between the Catholic archbishop and the grand jury, as to 
the virtual right of appointment ; the grand jury in asserting their right, evinced no 
partiality, for they appointed the person who had been in the habit of discharging 
the duty gratuitously, and without their knowledge. 

Are you aw are that there is any obstacle to the administration of the rites of the 
Roman Catholic church in any one way, by any minister who does not belong to that 
parish ? — Certainly, without the concurrence of the officiating clergyman ; the same 
thing occurs in the Protestant church, but there is a dilemma on both sides as be- 
tween the law and the canons of the Roman Catholic church: the law required that 
the same chaplain shall perform the duty in all the prisons, though they were not all 
in the same parish. 

By the law of the land as it now exists, the Roman Catholic priest of the parish 
should be appointed ? — Yes, that is now the law. 

Therefore the law of the land is in concurrence with the supposed regulation ?— 
No doubt; but then the question arises, shall the grand jury therefore turn out their 
present officer whose moral character has never been impeached, and who has re- 
quested me to lay before the Committee various certificates of his strict moral cha- 
racter. I shall only further say that every effort has been made on the part of the 
grand jury and of the sheriffs to appoint a clergyman who shall be approved of by the 
archbishop, but could never succeed. One of the sheriffs being ordered by the court to 
appoint, wrote to t)r. Troy, requesting the names of eight clergymen whom he should 
approve of, and that he would appoint one of them : the archbishop declined doing so, 
and would merely recommend one, w'hom of course the sherift would not nominate, 
because he would thereby relinquish the right of election : he accordingly nominated 
several respectable clergymen, but they were no sooner appointed than interdicted. 
Hence it became a struggle whether the grand jury or the Catholic archbishop should 
have the right of nomination, and under those circumstances the grand jury finding it 
impossible to get persons who would be approved of by the archbishop, nominated 
Mr. Morrissy, who has diligently discharged his duties for more than two years. 

But this difficulty is not one that is liable to recur, the law having decided the case 
in concurrence with the general practice? — No doubt; and it would have been 
better had it been alvrays so. . 

Have the parochial committees applied to you for any information on the subject 
of the medical department of the prisons? — No, nor to the inspector, or the apothe- 
cary, and if they had applied to me before the publication of their reports I should 
have been very ready to give them any information. 
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Mercurii , 14 ° die Maii , 1823 . 

THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



William Harty, m. d. again called in ; and delivered in certain documents, 
which were read as follows : 



<*4 May.) 



Weekly average of medical and surgical patients in the different gaols of Dublin 
during a given time, embracing the three winter and summer months of 1822. 

Weekly average of Sick under care of the Physician. 





INTERNS. 


EXTERNS. 




Winter 


Summer. 


Winter 


Summer 




Quarter. 


Quarter. 


Quarter. 


Quarter. 


Newgate - 


14 


13 


9 i 


10 


Richmond bridewell - 


13 


10 






Sheriff’s prison - 


2 


1 


6 




City Marshalsea 


3 


2 


5 




Smithfteld penitentiary 


3 


1 


5 


2 


Total Interns 


35 


27 


40 


30 


Total Externs 


40 


30 






Total - 


75 


57 







N. B. — There were many other externs whose names do not appear on the face of 
the prescription book. 

The return of surgical patients, includes Newgate and Richmond bridewell only, 
and gives for these three summer months of 1822, a weekly average for both 
prisons, of 26, of whom about One tenth were externs.” 



Weekly average of medical patients in the several prisons of Dublin, during 
a period of eleven years, together with the total annual mortality. 





Weekly average 


TOTAL 


Mortality in each Prison 


YEAR 


of Sick. 


Deaths. 


during the same period. 


- - 1812 - - 


20 


3 




- - 1813 - - 


25 


5 


Newgate - - - - 


- - 1814 - - 


28 


2 


City Marshalsea - - - 1 1 


- - 181.5 - - 


33 


7 


Sheriff ’s prison - - - 17 


- 1816 - - 


40 


12 


Richmond bridewell 6 


- - 1817 - - 


50 


4 


Smithfield Penitentiary - - 1 


- - 1818 - - 


55 


6 





- - 1819 - - 


50 


9 


Total deaths - - - 70 


- - 1820 - - 


60 


6 




- - 1821 - - 


65 


8 


Giving an average annual mor- 


- - 1822 - - 


74 


8 


tality in all the prisons of about 6-f. 


“ Made in obedience to the order of the Committee. rMr rr „ 

rV H. 



Those are prepared by you ? — They are. 

You believe them to be accurate ? — I do. 

When you spoke of the local circumstances, which in your opinion occasioned 
the additional malady in the prisons of Dublin ; did you wish to apply that part of 
your observations to the Richmond bridewell ?— Certainly, except so far as situation 
is concerned, they apply to the Richmond bridewell, because its inmates are com- 
posed of the same class of prisoners that had previously been in Newgate. 

But 
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But there is nothing in the situation of Richmond bridewell that can produce dis- 

case p Certainly not ; but there is much disease among the females particularly, W 

from their previous ill health, their long terms of confinement and reluctance 

to take exercise. . 

What are the presentments made for the sheriff ’s prison ? — The presentments 
made for the sheriff’s prison, include all the necessary repairs of the prison ; paint- 
inff glazing, whitewashing, carpentering and all such items; the total expense 
of which, in the year 1822, amounted to between two and three hundred 
pounds. 

Is there any presentment for the keeper ?— There is not. 

Who is the present keeper ?— The present keeper is Mr. William Wood. 

On what appointment, and how is he paid ? — The keeper is always appointed by 
the sheriffs, and the securities are renewed every year; the payment of the keeper 
has always arisen from fees which are allowed by law on the discharge of prisoners, 
and from the rents of rooms, regulated by the court of King’s Bench. 

What is the state of that prison, compared with its former state ?— Nothing could 
possibly have been worse than its former state ; and with respect to the general con- 
dition, and the state of its morals, every abuse that could exist in a prison prevailed 
there, and abuses that could scarcely be credited; but since Mr. Wood’s appoint- 
ment every one, I may say, of those abuses has been corrected, so far as the actual 
nature of his appointment, and of the existing regulations, would allow. 

Were any attempts made to reform it?— Every effort that the inspector could 
make, within the scope of his power, had been made to reform it, but his reiterated 
representations and remonstrances were made in vain ; until at length the late 
sheriffs were induced to dismiss the keeper, in consequence of ex-officio informations 
having been ordered by the late attorney general at my instance, under affidavits 
from the inspector and myself, and also others which I procured from prisoners, 
stating the prevalence of gross abuses. . , 

Was it the duty of the inspector to interfere ?— Certainly, as far as the law would 
allow him, but even the sheriffs themselves could, generally speaking, do little, for 
they held their office for a year only ; they knew little, perhaps, of the abuses of 
the prison till they were going out of office, and if they wished to make a change, 
they must make it at considerable risk to themselves, the keeper being obliged to 
give security to the amount of 20,000/. for the safe custody of his prisoners. 

Do you know whether any pecuniary compensation has been made by the present 
keeper for his appointment to the gaol ? — I have every reason to know that none 

was made by him. _ T u ~ 

Have you heard of such a circumstance in former instances r — 1 have. 

Do you believe it to have taken place?— I do. 

Did you ever hear the amount that was imposed ?— I believe it was an annual 
present of about 100 /. to the under-sheriff ; I believe the fact is on record. 

Can the sheriff of each year change the keeper ?— Under the existing law he can 
turn out the keeper at any time ; the risk is to the sheriff, and of course the appoint- 
ment is and should be to the sheriff. 

In the returns made to Parliament, it appears that the emoluments of the keeper 
have varied from seven to nine hundred pounds a year or more ; have those emolu- 
ments declined, and from whence are they derived ?— In the first place, the emolu- 
ments had been considerable from the operation of the Insolvent Act, but I believe 
that a great portion of the income arose from the abuses that were practised in the 
prison • and under those circumstances, both from an abolition of the lees, the 
uncertainty of rents, and the cessation of abuses, the income of the present keeper 
is perfectly insignificant, and inadequate to his decent support and that of a 

^ What have been the emoluments of the present keeper, and what are his ex- 
penses ?— His emoluments for the first half year of his office, in January last, did 
not exceed 104/. ; I mean his net profits, for out of the income of the prison he has 
to pay his hatchmen, servants and agents, in removing the prisoners to the Insolvent 
Court a source of considerable expense, for which no allowance is made him, 
though there is an allowance for the same object made to the keeper of the 
Debtor’s Prison in London. , . .. . 

Has he a house for his family ?— No, he has but one bed-room, and a sitting 
room or office, common to every person coming into the prison. 

Did he give any security for his office ?— To the amount ot 20,000 1. 
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Can he enforce payment of rent of his rooms ; could he seize the furniture of the 
debtors?— He can only be secure of his rent by requiring payment in advance, for 
it a person does not pay him, his only redress is turning him out of that room, as 
he cannot seize his furniture or detain for rent. 

Is the present mode of payment any hindrance to the establishment of good 
discipline? — Unquestionably; and it degrades the keeper. 

l'rom your experience and attention, both to the state of this prison and others, 
w*at regulations would you propose to substitute ?— The regulation which I would 
pi opose, is one sanctioned by the approbation of those most conversant with the 
state of the prison, and best acquainted with the abuses that existed in it ; I would 
suggest that the keeper should receive, by presentment or otherwise, an adequate 
salary, independent of all fees and rents, and that the latter should be appropriated 
to the repairs of the prison, and to the providing proper accommodation for all 
pauper debtors ; that there should be wards for the gratuitous accommodation of 
those who could not, or would not pay a rent ; that any prisoner able to pay rent, 
and desirous of a separate room, should have apartments at rents regulated, as thev 
jiow are, by the court of King’s Bench ; that the amount of this rent should go in 
heu or the presentments now made by the grand jury, for the repairs of the prisons, 
so that the keeper being freed from all concern in rents, and having an independent 
salary, may be enabled to enforce discipline as it ought to be enforced. 

AVould you relieve debtors altogether from the payment of rent? — Unquestion- 
ably I would not ; all such debtors, as cannot pay rent, ought to be accommodated, 
and might easily be accommodated much better than they are now in the sheriff’s 
prison ; but from my knowledge of that gaol, and of other gaols, I never would allow 
a debtor, who is able to live, and live sumptuously, as they often do, to live free of 
rent, and be thereby enabled to indulge his appetite the more liberally. 

Do not you think, that it would be a fair line of distinction to draw, that all 
debtors who are supported at public expense, or who receive no assistance from 
their friends, should in that case be free from the charge of rent? — Unquestionably 
I would allow every debtor, who pleaded his inability, to be fed and lodged at the 
.public expense ; my meaning is, that where there are rooms appropriated to pauper 
debtors, it a prisoner says he is unable to pay rent, he may go to the pauper rooms, 
and if he requires better accommodation, he must pay for it. 

Would not such a regulation entail a good deal of additional expense upon the 
city of Dublin r— Certainly very little, for it will be observed, that the present- 
ments now made for this prison, amount to between two and three hundred pounds 
a year, so that a little additional expense would give an adequate salary to the 
keeper, and leave the rents in lieu of former presentments. I do not hesitate to 
say, that such a change, as that proposed, could not be purchased at too dear 
a late, as it was almost impossible for any man who ever entered that prison under 
the former keepers, and abided in it for a season, to come out uninjured in health 
and morals. 

Have you visited the Whitecross-street prison in London? — I have. 

V ill you state the salary of the keeper of that prison, and the manner in which 
he is established in the prison?— He has an excellent house in the prison ; he has 
been lately appointed, and is on trial only ; his salary on trial is 500/. a year : if he 
gives satisfaction it will be raised to 800/. 

What regulations exist in that prison as to the rent for rooms ? — There is no rent 
whatever charged to any class of prisoners for rooms, they are all common, but 
there were, besides those common apartments where all are lodged, what were very 
properly designated in the prison, partial rooms, small apartments connected with 
each corridor, in which the keeper or magistrates have at times accommodated 
particular prisoners ; but it was a source of such jealousy and complaint, that the 
keeper suggested to the magistrates, the propriety of shutting up the rooms 
entirely ; they are now closed, so that there are now no partial rooms, to the great 
annoyance and distress ot some, in consequence of the prisoners not being allowed 
to pay rent. 0 

I ondon 616 an ^ * ns P ec ti° n in those prisons? — By the sheriff’s and magistrates of 

Do you conceive that appointing superintending committees to control the pri- 
sons, would produce the sarrrs effect in the city of Dublin, which it does in other 
parts ot Ireland ?— I am confident they would be useful ; but the committees of the 
grand jury, as they are at present constituted, being the magistrates, do, as such, 

interfere ; 
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interfere; but I believe any body respectably constituted and exercising such 
nowers would be useful. 

1 y ou are aware that persons not being magistrates or grand jurors, may be 
appointed members of those committees ?— I am not aware. 

Do you conceive that provision would be a useful provision to extend to the city 
of Dublin, as well as to all other parts of Ireland, enabling the grand jury to 
appoint a committee out of such persons as they think likely to discharge the duties 
well ?— 1 see no objection, certainly. 

Are not insolvent debtors, convicted of fraud, confined in the sheriff s prison m 
Dublin ? — They are. . . . _ , llL , , ,, 

Is not that, in your opinion, a great inconveniences— It contributes to add to the 
population of the prison, and it also contributes to degrade that moral feeling which 
should be sedulously cultivated, in allowing insolvent debtors to mix with common 
debtors and under that impression, they ought in my judgment, to be separated 
from the ordinary debtors, and stigmatized by confinement elsewhere. 

You have spoken of the increase of crime tn Dublin, have you referred to the 
increase of convictions or of committals only ?— Of committals only ; in Dublin it 

is more an increase of criminals than of crime. ...... 

If we were to measure the increase of crime, do you not conceive that the con- 
victions would be a better scale to look to than the committals P-Perhaps if I w ere 
to form an estimate by England it would, but not by Ireland ; because I am eonfi- 
dent that many persons escape from the apathy and indifference of pi osecutois, or 

from the difficulty of procuring witnesses, which is not the case in England. 

That would apply equally to all parts of the scale ; it would apply equally m the 
year 1700 as in the year 1820; if you wish, therefore, to measure crime, do not 
you consider it would be a better mode to look at the convict.ous only ?— Certainly. 

From your experience of the prisons in Dublin, have you any reason to imagine 
that the number of persons committed, have increased from want of consideration in 
the committals ?— I should think not ; I believe the magistrates are more strict in 

committals now, than ever they had been formerly. . 

Do you conceive that the provisions of the law are carried into effect in N ewgate 
durinv your experience, so far as the state of accommodation would permit ?— Cer- 
tainly; the strict observance of the law in Newgate has been increasing of late 

ye Are you aware of any peculiar deviation from the law which has taken place in 
New«ate during your knowledge ? — I am not aware of any special violation, in fact 
it is impossible, in a prison so constituted, with free ingress and egress, that there 
should be a strict observance of the law. 

There could be no difficulty in the observance of that provision of the law which 
prohibits the removal of criminals to the debtors sidy r— None, certainly. 

Has that provision of the law been complied with r— I believe it has not been 

Are you aware that the criminal prisoners, who were removed from the criminal 
to the debtor side, or who upon their committals were placed amongst the debtors, 
were charged the fees for that accommodation ? — I believe nothing more than 

To whom did that emolument go?— To the gaoler; those however are now 
entirely abolished ; there are no rents or fees. 

Up to the period at which, by legislative interference, those fees and rent were 
abolished, was it not at the option of the gaoler to place criminals at the debtors 
side and to charge then) rent for the accommodation which he so gave ?— Certainly 
it was but always made the cheek of the inspector and of the magistrates, and 
I have known the magistrates on their visits direct that certain persons who were 
perhaps persons of higher stations in life than the ordinary felons and therefore 
admitted to the debtors side, should be sent among the common felons; I have 
known some very old criminal prisoners put into those apartments because it would 
have destroyed their health to remain among the common felons 

Have you known many cases of criminals placed on the debtors side . 1 have 

known some, hut there could not be many, the apartments were very few, and gene- 
rally occupied by the debtors. .... . - , 

I n those cases in which they did take place they were a positive violation of the 

la 'Are VOU aware whether, upon the statement of those cases to the inspector, or the 
I ; magistrates, 
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magistrates, that in every instance, or most frequently, the provisions of the 
, law "ere earned into effect? -I am not aware of any great number of instances, it 
) wa j °, nl y ? s medll r al attendant that I was called on to visit those persons when sick, 

' 4 S ’’ and ,hen 11 "? s that 1 became cognizant of the circumstance, but I am aware of 

several cases in which the inspector and magistrates did interfere. 

In collecting the information which you have laid before the Committee, with 
regard to the grand jury cess, to whom did you apply in order to procure it?— I had 
a great number of the grand jury warrants, and I obtained access to the grand 
jury warrants of my own parish, and also to the grand jury books and other docu- 
ments. 

When did you obtain access to the grand jury books?— In the secretary’s office 
he being present. 

Did you apply to the treasurer for any information on the subject ? — I conceived 
that in his office all the warrants as far back as I could desire to 'search, ought to be 
and I found on inquiring of him, that when he was appointed all the papers 
belonging to his predecessor were sealed up and lodged in an office of the court of 
Kings Bench. 

What was the period of his appointment ?— I think in 1807 or 1808. 

1 ou found no difficulty on application to those public officers, in obtaining from 
them all the information they could give on the subject?— Certainly not, so far as 
they had the means of affording it. 

Do you conceive that the class of persons committed to prisons in Dublin are more 
liable to disease than those committed to prisons in London ?— Certainly. 

On what grounds do you form that opinion ?— First, their hospitals here had 
scarcely a single patient, and I observed very generally in going through Newgate 
and the Gi 1 tspur-street compter that a great proportion of the prisoners are what 
i would call, a much better class of prisoners ; thev are younger and more healthy 
there are few of the old and infirm people there that are in Dublin, and they were 
accommodated in a way very different from what they are in Dublin gaol ; in our 
Newgate = they have s cells, in the London prisons they have apartments larger or 
smaller, beds or bedding laid down at night and taken up in the morning, so that 
they occupy very often the same room in the day that they did at night ; the pri- 
soners in Newgate in Dublin are lodged during the day in very good cells, they are 
turned out of those cells at a certain hour of the morning, and are crammed together 
m a wretched kitchen, w ithout shoes and stockings, or exposed in the yards to every 
inclemency of the weather that can create disease, and we know that it is the cha- 
racter of Irishmen, not to regard the weather; in the London gaol they are on 
boards, and m the Dublin gaol on flags; poverty and want of employment, I con- 
sider the chief causes producing the great mass of criminal prisoners in Dublin, 
What is the state ot the city marshalsea?-It is, in one respect, utterly incom- 
petent to accommodate the persons committed, there being but one apartment for 
pauper debtors. fhat room is a good room so far, but is quite unequal to the 
accommodation of the numbers confined there ; so much so, that the magistrates to 
my great annoyance, have often ordered the most respectable among the pauper 
debtors into the hospital apartment. The other rooms for the accommodation of 
debtors, are just as good as in the sheriff’s prison ; but the pauper room is utterly 
incompetent to contain the number confined there. With respect to the yards of 
the prison, they are much better than in Newgate, or in the sheriff’s prison Ad- 
ditional rooms for accommodating the pauper debtors could be built there without 
lea ™ g abundance of s P ace f or exercise. To accommodate the 
Sm P nf Srif P‘°P erl y. «■ am of 500I. or at most 1,000 f. expended on the erec- 
lion ot additional rooms, would make it a good prison. 

you con « nve , that the same objections would apply to improved systems of 
vestry, upon the plan of the select vestries in England, as apply to the present 
vestues. The objections which I make to vestries and parochial government are 
both general and particular. I think, as I stated yesterday, that, from the state of 
ociely m Ireland, from the number of persons in the middle class of life, who are 
tlic persons likely to mterfere in vestries, living up to, or beyond their means 
1 should be unwilling to place the public money under their management ’ 

vestrie/°‘is ° 0t CTOCClre - that interference, with regard to the constitution of 

IdminTsto? lT 7 ’ eV ™ rega,d ‘° Ul ° P arishces *. "Web they at present 
’ — 1 thl “ k I’ 1 ;''? g rea ‘ improvements would be necessary : if there was in 
I. eland any portion of that public spirit which would lead the respectable inhabitants 

to 
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to attend vestries as in England, they might work well ; but I never saw except to Dr 

extraordinary cases, a good attendance in my parish ; the most affluent and respect- ""T- 

able parishioners seldom appeared ; but there were a few who always attended and 

conducted the business of the parish just as they pleased. 

Do you not conceive the vestry system would be very much improved, it the 
management and control of the parish funds were entrusted to the respectable inha- 
bitants ? — I think it would undoubtedly improve the management of parish business. 

Do you not conceive, that the attendance of respectable individuals may be im- 
peded by the attendance of other persons?— Certainly. 

If that improvement in the vestry system took place, that would make them, 
accordin'* to your opinion, more efficient in the administration of the parish duties ; 
do you conceive, that they would be ineligible bodies to have some control over the 
general taxation of the city ? — I think, that it might possibly be well managed ; but 
with respect to the selection of the individuals, if it went by election in the pm>, 

I should decidedly object, because I am confident that those persons would be 
elected who canvassed, and that the respectable parishioners would not condescend 
to such a course ; therefore, unless they were specially named by the legislature, 

I would most decidedly object, because otherwise there would he no chance ot 
selecting the most respectable members of the parish. 

Are you acquainted with the management of local taxes in any other ot the great 
cities of Ireland? — I am not. , . . 

Do you conceive, that commissioners who might be appointed by the autlionty 
of parliament, and vacancies to be supplied by election, giving the power ot electing 
any persons of a certain station and property, would not constitute a proper tribunal 
for the administration of the local taxes of the city ?— -It might be a proper tribunal 
for such purpose, but still how is the recommendation of fit and proper persons to 
reach parliament; how can parliament know them, except through the special 
recommendation of some individuals ; therefore it must he a matter of uncertainty, 
whether fair, impartial and independent men would be elected. Still I think, that, 
in any case, the same class of abuses, and the only class that can be designated as 
such by this Committee, would prevail, namely, that every body of men entrusted 
with power, would give a preference to their own relatives or friends in the appoint- 
ment to offices. . 

The duties with regard to which the grand jury are intrusted with power, are 
duties extending over the whole year, are they not ? — The duties of their officers 
are permanent and constant. . e 

Do you not conceive there is a great inconvenience in placing those powers ot 
control in bodies, who only meet twice in a year ?— The control I consider per- 
manent ; because a control exists with the court of King’s Bench, to interfere at 

all times by summary jurisdiction. . , . . . - 

The grand jury have no power of control the instant their functions cease. 

Yes ; tat the sessions grand jury almost constantly sits, and the term grand jury at 
each of the four terms. . . t , . _ - 

The sessions grand jury have no control over the acts of the term grand jury r— 

None ; but they can, and do interfere with the prisons and the officers. 

Have you known many instances in which the court of Kings Bench has inter- 
fered effectually in the control or administration of the grand jury iunds?-The 
court of Kino’s Bench, to my knowledge, (for I have been present m court) devote 
a considerable portion of lime to the examination of presentments ; the duty is 
generally discharged by the junior judge, and sometimes two will sit ; two did sit 
on one occasion for nearly three hours, when every presentment submitted by the 
grand jury was canvassed by the parish council; the result of which minute and 
unexpected inquiry, was highly to the credit of the grand jury, and the disappoint- 
ment of the parishes. , . „ * 

There is no other control then except that investigation ?— The expenditure of 
the whole must afterwards be strictly accounted for. 

Mr. Samuel Wray, called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your occupation r— I am vestry clerk of the parish of St. Michan in 

° How long have you held that office?— More than thirty-six years. ' 

Had you any connection with the parish, or knowledge ot that parish, before 
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your own appointment ! -I had; because my father had been vestry clerk Lc- 
fore me. J 

(.4 Mey ° °/ 0U • "® cia ' necessarily make you acquainted with all the transactions 
1 ? of that parish ? They do ; I attend all the parochial meetings, and I enter the 

minutes of their transactions. 

Do you recollect the state of the parish of St. Michan, before the year iron J— I do 
What power did the parishes then possess of taxing themselves, and for what 
■purposes did they tax themselves ?— The parishes had the power of taxing themselves 
lor the watchmen, the lamp lights, and the grand jury cess ; that cess was imposed 
by the grand jury, and applotted and collected by the parishioners themselves 
Had they the management of the paving?— No, I think not; nor had thev any 
control over it within my memory. They managed the parish cess, and they had 
the appointing of the collectors of those different cesses which I have mentioned 

How were those powers usually exercised, were they generally liable to abuse 
lliey were generally liable to abuse. 

Did the parish collectors on many occasions prove defaulters =— 1 They did 
Vt ere their securities made answerable to the full amount ? — In some cases not ■ 
J recollect an instance of a collector, who was deficient in his accounts of almost 
all the taxes that I mentioned; I mean the grand jury cess, the watch cess, and 
some others ; and the parishioners in vestry agreed to accept from his bail so/ in 
lieu of the entire deficiency. 

What was the amount of the debt due by St. Michan's parish to the grand iurv 
when the Act of 1793 came into force ?— The amount of the debt due by St! 

lM-ids *' rf leCtl<m ° f tl ’ e Sland ‘’ U ' y C6SS WaS take ‘' 0ut of their 

W hat was the amount of the Easter applotment on your parish, under the 
126 TTg " 1 V Ule Sra " d ^ Ury ’ aftei ' th<! paSS '" g ° f the Act in >793?— 
Wliat is now the usual amount of the half year's applotment on your parish 
honied pounds! JU ' 7 “ SS r_0n 0n avcra S e > S enera % bet " ara eighi 

Do you conceive, that in tile present mode of collecting the money, by collectors 
appointed by the grand jury, that there is less likelihood of defalcation 'than under 
tne old system r — I think there is, most assuredly. 

Do you know any circumstances besides what you have stated, which would 
lead you to conclude that the parishes are not likely to manage the public money 
or the public benefit!' .l am of opinion that the parishes are not likely to manage 
the public money for the public benefit, in consequence of my knowledge of the 
mismanagement which they practised formerly, when they had the management of 
the public money ; the watch of the city of Dublin was very inefficient; the persons 
appointed directors of the watch and the collectors of the cesses which I mentioned 
generally ojtaincd those situations by canvassing among the lower orders of the 
parishioners ; some of the directors were old men who had retired from business, 
and they were unable, in the opinion of many persons, and in my opinion, to per- 
form the duty of directors ot tile watch : the constables were frequently old and 
infirm persons, and very unfit to be constables, and the watchmen were very often 
their servants, who worked for them during the day, and acted as watchmen during 
■the night; the parochial watch was so inefficient that the streets of Dublin were 
very unsafe, they were also very badly lighted; one could scarce go out after 
sunset without danger of being robbed in the streets. 

J>id you know Mr. William Smith, of your parish ? — I did. 

Was he not chairman of the parochial deputies ?— He was 
W hen you state that Mr William Smith was chairman of the parochial deputies, 
to what parochial deputies do you allude ’-Deputies appointed by different 
parishes, to prepare a petition to Parliament concerning the window tax. 

J hen the deputies to whom you refer, are not the deputies who have now 
CermiMy S'“ S t0 1 arl “' ment > respecting the grand jury taxes of the city?— 
Was not Mr. Smith transported ?— He was 

h? - I l "? s felony, »HcU he committed in the church, 
having robbed the poor at a chfirity sermon. 

What was his general character previously to that discovery ?-It was that of 
a man always complaining about government and taxation. 

Was 
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Was he reckoned a dishonest man ? — He was reckoned dishonest, bet there had 
been nothing till that discovery, proved against him ; he was only suspected. 

The observations you have made respecting the vestries, refer to the vestries as 
at present constituted in the city of Dublin ?— Yes, part of the observations I have (.4 May.) 
made, refer to present and past vestries. 

Then if the vestries were formed of men of greater independence or circum- 
stances, in the higher walks of life, to be selected by some proper authority, your 
observations would not apply to such vestries as that? — I think, from the ex pe 
rience I have had, that respectable men in the higher walks of life would not accept 
of such situations, the situations I mean of directors of watch and members of 
committees, who are generally in Dublin men who are not in the higher walks ot 
life, though the vestries appoint them. . 

The question referred to the vestries themselves; if the vestries themselves were 
appointed from individuals of a better class and of higher station in society, and 
more independent in fortune, the objections you have made to the present vestries, 
which are composed of persons of the lower description, would not apply ?— It is 
not to the vestries, but to the persons appointed by vestries to manage the public 
money heretofore, that I alluded. . , 

Do you not conceive that a better description of persons would be appointed to 
manage the public money if the vestries themselves were better appointed?— Yes. 

Do° you know of any defalcation in the public money in any of the churchwardens 
of your parish at any time ? — I do not. 

Have you ever heard of any in any of the other parishes ? I have. 

Do you know of it in any other parish ?— Not of my own knowledge. 

Is the attendance at the vestries of the parish of St. Michan’s generally composed 
of persons in the more elevated situations in life ?— The majority of such vestries, 
in every parish, must be persons of a lower class, as they are the more numerous 
class ; the richest and most respectable class seldom attend. 

Was any thing proved against Mr. Smith, in the course of his examination, as 
to any misconduct, previous to that upon which he was tried ?— There was no charge 
brought against him for any thing else ; when I say that he had not a good character 
previous to that trial, I mean that the parishioners of his own parish entertained 
suspicions that he applied money, which he had received for the relief of the poor, 

to his own purposes. ... .. 

Mr. Smith, or his character, have no relation to the present parish deputies, or 
the proceedings which they have taken ? I believe not. 

Do you not know that Mr. Smith’s proceedings bore altogether upon the question 
of the repeal of the window tax ?— I believe they did. . , 

If there had been any suspicion of Mr. Smith before, do you think he would 
have been appointed chairman of that committee of deputies ?— -It is very likely 
that those persons who appointed him did not hear of the suspicion entertained 
of him. 

Mr. Molesworth Greene, called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT situation do you fill in the city of Dublin, under which you receive Mr. 
any remuneration by presentment?-! am joint clerk of the peace of the at, of M^rUGr^. 

D That is the return which you make to parliament of the duties and emoluments 
of your office as clerk of the peace, (a document being handed to the witness.). 

11 Have the goodness to state from that return, what the emoluments of your office 
the Several years from .8r 5 to 182. ?-In the year .8.5, the amount 
was 1,864k 6»- 7 <ki >“ 'he year 18.6, 1,74 >k 5 d '\ g.S L , J ■ fo 

1 825 1 . 17 s. ad.; in 1818, 2,145k 9 d -i m lS \ 9 . *’85ok 0 s ' 5 “'’ 

1R90 1808/. 11 s. 6 d. ; and in 1821, 1,901/. 10s. 2 a. . . , 

8 will you turn to the schedule of l S22, and state the different items in that charge 
for the year 1822, and the subsequent years?-The first is under the : 23 a 4 
of the late king in lieu of fees on persons tried and acquitted 1 89 1. 12 s. 8 a. 

Will vou turn to the items under the authority of the 48 of George the 3d. . The 
48 of George 3 is in lieu of fees on prisoners tried and acquitted in one ye-r 200 1 . 

4? Will you”sta 3 te what distinction there is between those two heads ; they ' »PP ' , 
in the returns to be the same \ will yon refer to the 23d and 24th of George the 3<L 
-The 23d and 24th of George the 3d, volume 12, page 689, empowers the sessions 
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1 V'litworH Grass. g ra " d J ul 7 t0 present in lieu of fees of clerks of the peace, sheriffs and gaoler on 

' „ ' prisoners tried and acquitted. N. C. This Act has been repealed so far as relates 

(14 May.) to the sheriffs and gaoler, and the clerks of the peace are presented under it every 
quarter, the sum of 39 /. 1 2 s. 8 d. 

By what grand jury is that presented ?— By the sessions; we receive no other 
presentments from any grand jury but one, and that is for making a return to 
government. 

The presentment made under the 48th George 3, is imperative upon the grand jury, 
and is, in addition to the presentments to which the clerk of the peace is entitled* 
under the 23d and 24th of George 3d, is that so ?— Precisely so ; it has been the prac- 
tice of some of the clerks of the peace in Ireland, under the table of fees, to charge 
for each indictment sent to the grand jury, but we have never charged in any in- 
stance for more than one, no matter how many the prisoners happen to be con- 
victed upon. 

Do you consider the Act of the 49th of the King, to apply to the city of Dublin, 
or to warrant any presentment being made under or by virtue of its authority?— 
Certainly I do; and such was the opinion of His Majesty’s attorney-general that 
it was ; for the grand jury upon one occasion several years ago, were more active in 
searching into our presentments, and upon that occasion I laid a number of 
abstracts of all the Acts of Parliament before Mr. Saurin, and he gave his opinion 
which has regulated the grand jury ever since. 

Will you turn to the 3d section of that Act ; is not that the section which authorizes 
presentments by the grand juries for fees in lieu of those persons who shall be dis- 
charged without fees ? — The marginal note says, “ Grand juries to present for fees in 
“ lieu of such persons as shall be discharged without fees j” and there is one thing 
which shows that this must be an Act relating to all clerks of the peace throughout 
Ireland, because there is a schedule of all the fees of all the clerks of the peace in 
all Ireland. r 

With regard to this clause, which gives the pow er to the grand jury to present 
does it state whether it is the term grand jury, or the sessions grand juries, or the 
juries at assizes t I think the conclusion of that clause removes any doubt about it. 

Does it state term grand juries, or sessions grand juries, or the grand juries at 
assizes? — No, it does not. 

1 here is nothing in the enacting part which says, that the sessions grand jury can 
1 think- the recital of the Act before it begins with the enacting part 
affords a very strong presumption. ’ 

In that section authorizing presentments, is there any mention made of sessions 
or of term grand juries ?— N o ; but the 49th of the King is made referable to the city 
and county of Dublin and sessions in each, by 50th of the King, sec. 85, chap. 103, 
in these words, 49 George 3, as to fees on criminal prosecutions extended to Dublin 
county and city. 

Then there is no provision authorizing the presentment under that section, which 
applies to sessions grand juries or term grand juries; it is strictly limited to 
grand juries of assize? — We are entitled, under the list of fees attached to and 
forming part of the Act, in common with every other clerk of the peace • that is 
directed to be posted in the office of all the clerks of the peace. * 

Will you point out any expression by which you conceive that that section autho- 
rizes the grand juries of the city of Dublin to present for fees ?— The very title of 
the Act I should submit, with very great respect, is a strong evidence. 

Did you take the opinion of the attorney general of Ireland upon that Act' 1 

I think I did. r 



Have you a copy of that opinion?— I have not here. 

What do you conceive to be the rate of fees referred to by the 23 and 24 of 

eorge 3 j what is the rate of those fees ? — It is here ; formerly we were presented 
50 /. and out of that 50 /. the sheriffs and gaoler were entitled to a proportion and 
39 l. 12 s. 8 d. remained of the 50/. to us. 

Is that taken at the gross charge, or is there any schedule of fees to which you 
refer . 1 his Act has been repealed so far as relates to the sheriffs and gaoler hut 

r s ”m n of gpT'lgi “g the clerks of the P eace > «> d they are presented under it 

If the 49th of George 3 appfes to the city of Dublin as you suggest, it prohibits 
the receipt of any other tee than those specified under the schedule of the 40U1 of 
George 3 —I fancy not; I have been advised that that is not the case. 



Could 
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Could you procure for the Committee, the case and opinion which were laid Mr. 

before the late attorney general of Ireland, or a copy of it?— It is locked up among MAmeurtk Gnae. 
,ny papers in Dublin, that I could not obtain it unless I was to go over myself; but 1 ^ 

I will pledge myself, that the Committee shall have it ; and I know that the late (H M »J*) 
recorder, and the present recorder, are both exceedingly scrupulous about passing 
any presentments which we are not entitled to ; and when the Committee take into 
consideration the duties that we perforin for it, I think they will consider that we 
are entitled to it. 

Are you aware, that the fees under the 49th of George 3, are also presented to the 
other officers in the city of Dublin ; the clerks of the crown, for instance ? No doubt. 

Are you aware, whether they are presented to the sheriffs in the same w r ay ? *- 
I am sure they are. 

You say, that you took the opinion of the late attorney general for Ireland ?— 

If the Committee will allow me, I will state the circumstances which gave rise to it. 

There was a magistrate, who is since dead, who was appointed foreman of the 
sessions grand jury soon after he had served the office of sheriff, as the custom is to 
appoint the sheriffs peers the foremen of those juries. He was a man who exa- 
mined as narrowly into our various presentments as he could, and made some 
objections ; in consequence of which, we felt it our duty to get the opinion of the 
first law officer ; and we laid a case before the late attorney general, stating the 
different presentments we claimed ; and he gave it as his opinion, that we were 
legally entitled to them, and by that the grand juries have since been governed. 

Do you recollect whether you stated, that there was any doubt as to the application 
of that Act to the county or the city of Dublin ? — I expressed no such doubt. 

Did it strike you, that this Act referred almost entirely to the counties ?— No, so 
far as my humble judgment goes, it is a general Act. 

Under what Act are you entitled to a presentment of 4 ° l- f° r attending the 
several grand juries ? — The 26th of George 3. 

In the parliamentary return to which you have referred, setting out the emolu- 
ments that you derive from your office as clerks of the peace, you refer to the 
of George 3, as the authority under which you receive them ; what statute of the 
50th of the late King is it that you refer to ? — I see in the account of our last pre- 
sentments, there is a presentment made pursuant to an Act passed in the 49th and 
50th years of his late Majesty’s reign. 

What Act of the 50th is it that extends the powers of the 49th of the King to the 
city of Dublin? — Chapter 103, section 85. 

The Act of the 49th of the late King, being by virtue of that statute, extended 
to the city of Dublin, how can you account for presentments still remaining due 
under the 23d and 24th of George 3 ? — Because that is for prisoners tried and ac- 
quitted ; and the other, I believe, is for prisoners convicted. 

Then previously to the 50th of George 3, you had no presentment on prisoners 
tried and discharged, except that which was under the 23d and 24th of George 3 ?— - 
Under that Act we were not interdicted from charging the fees, whereas under this, 

I believe we are. 

Are not the very same prisoners, for whom fees are included, under the 23d and 
24th of George the 3d, also included under the 49th of George 3 ? Yes ; but then 
it only gives under that Act a proportion of 50 1 . to the sheriffs and gaoler and other 
persons who were presented to before, and leaves us a sum of 39 ^ 1 2 Sm ^ u ™ er 
that Act. _ . . 

But all that was repealed ; it is impossible to get under both Acts. Certainly. 

There are several other statutes referred to by you in the return, under which various 
emoluments are received by you as clerk of the peace ? — They are for specific bu- 
siness done ; for instance, drawing all the presentments, and attending grand juries, 
and prosecuting nuisances. ,. 

Will you turn to the authority under which you receive 40/. a year for attending 
the grand juries ?— That is the 26th of George the 3d. . 

Is the clerk of the peace appointed secretary under that Actr — We act as secre- 
taries to the sessions grand jury. , 1.3 

Is there any other officer who is also appointed secretary to the grand jury . 

There is a secretary to the term grand jury, and we have ever since I came into 
office, acted as secretary to the grand jury at sessions. 

Will you turn to that clause of the 26th of George 3, that authorizes the present- 
ment for prosecuting nuisances ? — 

[The witness read the clause from the Act.] That 
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Mr. That presentment is not imperative on the grand jury? — It is presented to us for 

Moleavorth Greene, this reason, from the knowledge of the grand jury that we are at much more expense 
* ' than what we receive 

(14 May.) It is not imperative upon them; it is if they shall think fit? — If they shall 
think fit. 

What are the duties which you perform under that Act? — There is scarcely 
a grand jury that sits at each quarter sessions, that do not present for the taking 
down of old houses, and we (immediately upon those houses being presented) are 
bound to serve the several parties interested with a conditional order, and then 
when that order is made absolute, it becomes our duty to give an order to the 
sheriff to abate all those nuisances; if they are traversed, which they frequently are, 
we are then bound to prosecute that traverse, and to come into court for the public 
to defend the presentment, and our costs upon a thing of that kind would be very 
great; there was a presentment a short time since respecting a steam engine, in 
which the costs would amount to upwards of 100 1. 

Are those costs paid out of the salary? — We cannot be presented more than 
what I have stated. 

Have you had occasion at every sessions, to make some charge for the presenting 
nuisances ? — There is scarcely a session that passes but what it occurs ; the surveyor 
of Dublin is always in attendance on the grand jury, for the purpose of making 
returns to the grand jury of all houses that are in a ruinous w ay, and if upon view 
by him they are so considered, they are then presented, and there is an order made 
to abate them within a certain time, forthwith, if they are dangerous. 

There is an item appears here of a fee on preparing traverses for presentments? — 
I did not say any thing yet about any charge we make the party traversing, as a fee 
on that occasion, but there are a great number not traversed ; there are not perhaps, 
more than one in ten traversed. 

Are there any other legal duties with which you are charged by the grand jury, 
which becomes a source of emolument to you? — We had; we were ordered some 
years ago to prosecute a person by the grand jury, one of the officers of the prison, 
for suffering a prisoner to go at large, and there we were presented a sum of money 
on that account. 

There is a charge here for prosecuting William Mansfield, is that one of those 
cases ? — It is. 

Who is he ? — One of the turnkeys, that let a prisoner escape ; but from that 
period to the present, I do not think we have had another instance. 

Can you inform the Committee of any peculiar duties which are cast upon your 
office, which distinguish your office from that of the clerks of the peace at large ? — * 
The clerks of the peace in the counties, are merely bound to attend at sessions, and 
perhaps two or three days before, to prepare the necessary business ; we are bound 
to keep our office open the whole year round, and from the vast quantity of business 
that is done in the office, it is impossible that it should be otherw ise. 

Have you any account of the number of persons indicted and tried at the several 
sessions ? — I have a return that I made the very last return; there are two returns 
of this date. Here is a return of 1,904 iu one year. 

[The witness delivered, in the same, the Abstract of which is as folloxos :] 

Total number of persons Indicted - - - 1,904. 

What are the hours of attendance at your office ? — Our office opens between 1 o 
and 1 1 every day, and does not close till 4 ; then it is opened again in the evening 
from 7 till 9. 

What are the fees to which you are entitled, by law', for publicans licences in the 
city of Dublin? — We are entitled to receive 2 s . 8-1 d. for each licence, for which 
we give a printed certificate and enter the name of the person in a book kept for 
that purpose. 

Are you not entitled to fees upon the registration of freeholders ? — We are entitled 
to one shilling upon each. 

There does not appear to be any return made of the amount of those fees in the 
return which has been made to Parliament ; how do you account for that?— It u'as 
an omission ; the registration of freeholders in the city of Dublin, is not a thing 
worth mentioning, it does not amount to 5 /. a year. 

Do you not conceive, that a regulation with respect to your office, which would 

substitute 
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substitute a fixed salary in place of these fluctuating presentments, under the autho- Mr. 

rity of various Acts of Parliament, would be desirable for the public ?— If the Mokmort h Cnc 
legislature were pleased to give us a salary equal to the duties we perform, we would 
much rather, certainly, have it, than be subject to the frequent conflicting opinions <H Ma )' ) 

of a jury. . . . 

In point of fact, have the grand juries exercised any discretion in diminishing 
the amount of presentments applied for by you? — Never, but in one instance, and 
that was about the time the opinion I have before mentioned was taken, there was 
a gentleman that opposed a presentment of 40 L a year. 

In the case of prisoners convicted, there is a discretion in the grand juries to 
diminish the amount of fees, though there is not in the case of prisoners acquitted ; 
do you know of any instance in which that amount has been diminished by the city 
of Dublin grand jury? — No, I do not. 

When you send in your presentments to the grand jury, do you think, that 
any discretion is left with the grand jury, as to lessening the presentments? — 

I think that the grand jury certainly might do so in the instance of some present- 
ments, if they thought they exceeded more than we merited ; but they never have 
done so to my knowledge. 

■Would not you resist any attempt on the part of the grand jury to do so ? — I cer- 
tainly would apply to the court on the subject, and I know the court have always 
held, that where’a sum of money is to be presented not exceeding a certain sum, 
that they are to present for that sum. 

What salary do you think would be sufficient to compensate you for all the sums 
which you receive ?• — I should feel a delicacy in mentioning any specific salary. 

What establishment have you in your office; to what expenses are you necessarily 
subject by your office? — We have a clerk to whom we pay 130 l. a year ; another, 

100/.; we pay another 80/.; and another 40 guineas; it has been raised lately, 
and we pay a messenger 30 guineas a year. 

What is the total amount of those salaries ? — 389 1 . 125. 6 d. 

Have you drawn up any statement of the circumstances attending your office, 
and the duties you are called upon officially to perform ? — I have. 

[The witness delivered in the same, which is as follows :] 

“ Statement on behalf of John Allen and Molesworth Greene, esquires, clerks of 
the peace of the city of Dublin. 

“ That in the year 1 784, John Allen was appointed by the corporation of Dublin 
under its charter, town clerk, in virtue of which appointment he is also clerk of the 
peace ; and that Molesworth Greene was in like manner appointed to the same situ- 
ation in the year 1789, since which time both have continued and still continue to 
enjoy the office of clerks of the peace of the city of Dublin. 

“ That their receipts from this office averaged, for the last three years, at about 
1,870 1 . yearly, a sum which they believe this honourable Committee will not con- 
sider more than reasonable for the joint clerks of the peace of Dublin ; and their 
numerous assistants, when the variety and importance of their continual and laborious 
duties are considered. _ . 

“ That the entire business of the quarter sessions is, amongst various other duties, 
originated and prepared in the town clerks office ; that the jurisdiction of quarter 
sessions is more comprehending in Ireland than in England, perjury and offences of 
a capital nature being liable and tried at quarter sessions, by the recorder of Dublin 
and the chairman of Kilmainham ; that the jurisdiction of the quarter sessions of the 
city of Dublin, has been considerably enlarged by the 48 George 3 ; the statute 
which created its present police establishment, by which all the county of Dublin 
within the Circular road, has been added to the jurisdiction of the city quarter ses- 
sions ; that the vigilance of the police so created has not only much contributed to 
the security of the metropolis, but to increase the business of the quarter sessions, 
and that the increase of crime may be inferred from the fact, that the number of 
commitments to the city gaol called Newgate, more than trebled in the last sixteen 
years, being in 1805, 628 ; in 1821, 1,880 ; and in 1822, to 2,183. 

“ That it further appears that the city court of quarter sessions, which formerly 
sat only every six weeks, and is not yet required by statute to sit oftener, is under 
the necessity of sitting almost weekly throughout the year, or at furthest, by adjourn- 
ment at ten days interval. _ 
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r ■ That fr ° m these four causes tlie enlargement of jurisdiction, the vigilance of an 
Moleacor t i Grewe . improved police, the great increase of crime, and the utter inadequacy of this single 
(14 May) £ ao1 of Newgate for the metropolis, the business of this court and its office has 
increased to an extent to which no other similar office in this country can make any 
other than a distant resemblance. J 

“ That added to these causes, the prevailing anxiety to shorten imprisonment 
by an early trial, has considerably merged the business of the commissioners of 
oyer and terminer and general gaol delivery, in the earlier sessions of this court, of 
nearly co-ordinate jurisdiction. 

That the result of these causes is, that this court and the office of the town 
clerks of Dublin, now comprehend a considerable portion of the criminal business 
of Ireland, and the increase and extent of this business will appear from these 
facts, that the number of persons committed to Newgate, for trial at the quarter 
sessions of Dublin, in the year 1819, amounted to 1,529, those in 1820, to 1,733 
and those in 1821, to 1,756. 

“ That the town clerks of Dublin are therefore obliged to keep their office open 
for the public, not only during all these adjourned sessions, with a sufficient number 
of competent persons to assist them, but for the necessary preparatory business, 
to keep this office open during the entire year; the hours' of attendance therein 
being from ten o’clock in the forenoon until four o’clock in the afternoon, and from 
seven and half-past in the evening until nine. 

“ That the absolute necessity of such attendance, must clearly appear from 
a simple detail of the urgent responsible and multitudinous duties of the clerks of 
the peace for the city of Dublin ; to draw and give receipts for all recognizances ; 
to receive, collect, and give receipts for all informations returned to them by the 
police and other magistrates of the city of Dublin ; to file all informations sworn 
against persons for breaches of the peace, together with their recognizances entered 
into by them for their future good behaviour ; to read and consider all other 
informations ; to frame and draw indictments thereon ; to engross such indictments ; 
to file the recognizances given for persons to be tried ; to summon the prosecutors 
for the purpose of being sworn to the indictments, previous to their going before 
the grand jury ; to summon the grand juries for their different adjournments ; to 
summon the magistrates ; to swear the prosecutors ; to send them before the grand 
juries; to enter in a book the manner in which the grand juries dispose of the 
indictments ; to file the same on sundry files kept for that purpose ; to enter in 
a list book the names of the persons ready for trial on each day ; to enter in the 
crown book the dates of the sittings of the court, together with the names of the 
magistrates presiding; to enter in the crown book, and also in a book kept for the 
court, the indictments found against persons in custody; to enter in a book, called 
the traverse book, the indictments found against persons out on bail, or ’not in 
custody, with the residences of the traversers, and the names and residences of 
their respective sureties, and the sums in which they are severally bound ; to summon 
for the different court days the persons who had previously attended before the 
grand juries; to prosecute those against whom bills are found; to summon the 
traversers, their bail and prosecutors, as the court may order them to be brought 
up for trial on any day not being a traverse day, of which the clerks of the peace 
give notice through the newspapers; and to have these summonses personally 
served on each traverser, each of his bail, and each of those bound to prosecute ; 
to attend the court on the sitting days ; to arraign the several persons indicted ; 
to enter and record their pleas; to join issue on the part of the crown; to swear 
petit juries; to attend the trials from the sitting of the court to the rising thereof; 
to prepare the issues ; to swear the witnesses ; to receive the verdicts ;°to record 
the judgments and different orders by the court, and issue such warrants as may be 
necessary to carry its sentences into effect, &c. &c. J 

“ That the receipts first mentioned is the sole renumeration to these joint clerks 
of the peace for all these services, and that such receipts are not now greater, nor 
have they been for the last three years, than they were in the year 1815, notwith- 
standing the increase of duties in that interval. 

“ That these receipts are small in their being parts made up of specific and de- 
fined fees and considerations, directed by various Acts of Parliament, enacted at 
diffeient periods, [vide appendix]; and all of these fines and considerations pre- 
scribed and ascertained in their smallest minutiae, by the enactments or schedules 
making part of these statutes. 

“ That 
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“ That the undersigned clerks of the peace of the city of Dublin, not yielding in Mr. 
the extent importance and responsibility of their duties to any of the official and Molesworth Greene. 

ministerial agents of distributive justice in this country, presume to express their v v 

hope and expectation that such emolument cannot appear to the legislature an over- 
payment for a class of duties so extensive, and are only apprehensive that the very 
detail of their labours may tire that attention which it would otherwise convince. 

“ That on the faith of these several Acts of Parliament, and relying on the 
emoluments of which they regarded these enactments as the guarantee, one of the 
undersigned clerks of the peace, John Allen devoted his life; and the other, 

Molesworth Greene, when enjoying a professional income of 1,000/. a year sacri- 
ficed this strong promise of professional success to the exclusive duties of this public 
employment as wholly incompatible (as it is certainly inconsistent) with any other 
pursuit ; and they now feel it unnecessary to appeal to any other sentiment than 
the justice of the legislature, to protect them at this period of their lives against an • 

alteration of the law, which without conferring any sensible benefit on the public, 
would inflict a most sensible severity on two public officers, who have devoted, at 
some sacrifice, the best part of their lives to the public service, in a situation ardu- 
ous and responsible, with tried integrity and without reproach.” 

Do you not find that the duties you are called upon to perform are amply suf- 
ficient to occupy the whole of your time ? — As an instance of that being the case, 

I would state, that I was in a profession in which I was making a considerable sum 
of money, at least 1,000 /. a year ; and I was obliged to relinquish that profession 
for the purpose of attending to my present duty, and I was obliged also lately to 
relinquish a most respectable agency which I held. 

Do you hold any other public office besides that of clerk of the peace ? — I am 
joint town clerk of Dublin, but that is an office connected with the clerk of the 
peace. 

Is it not amongst other duties imposed on you, to summon magistrates to attend ' 
the recorder? — We have lately summoned the magistrates to preside at the sessions 
and to enter their attendances regularly in the crown book. 

Have you not sometimes found great inconvenience arising, in consequence of 
the non-attendance of the magistrates on those occasions ; has not the recorder been 
delayed in the administration of justice? — Yes; a great number of the gentlemen 
magistrates have been absent, and a great number of them ill, but when they can 
attend I am confident it is their wish to do so. 

If the recorder were enabled to proceed at once to the administration of his 
judicial functions, would there not be a quicker dispatch of the criminal business ? — 

I think there would. 

And a consequent deduction in the expense of maintaining the prisoners ? — Most 
certainly. 

On the whole what may be the amount you are in the habit of receiving in virtue 
of your office ? — At present I cannot inform the Committee ; I have a return in my 
hand, made of the different prisoners that were tried in each of the years 1 759, 1 769, 

1779, ^ 789 and 1799. 

Were those prisoners tried at sessions? — At sessions; and they amount to 1,955 
in jive years, and now in one year we have 1,901. 

Have you, in the same way, made a return of the amount of presentments for 
the clerk of the peace, during those years respectively? — No, I have not ; but they 
must have been proportionably small; it is worthy of remark, that the committals of 
Newgate in London, during the year 1822, only exceeded the committals to the 
gaol of Newgate in Dublin, in the same year by two. 

To what causes do you attribute the increase of crime in the city of Dublin ? — 

I do not know', except it be from the very great increase, of population. 

Have poverty and want of employment increased considerably ? — Indeed I should 
think it has. 
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Jovis, 15° die Maii, 1823. 

THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. Michael Cullen, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. 

Michael Cullen. 



(15 May.) 



[A part of the Evidence of Dr. Harty on the 13 th of this month, was read to the 
Witness.'] 

HAVE you any observations to make upon that evidence; have you any explana- 
tion to give of the circumstances stated in it ? — I do not think it was compulsory 
on the part of the person who took the securities; on the contrary 1 heard very 
lately that it was a matter of choice with him to retain those securities or not, and 
that he did choose to retain them. 

Is the substance of the evidence correct? — Really I think it is heightened and 
incorrect in the statements of it. 

In what particulars do you think it heightened or overcharged? — I think the sum 
he has mentioned is very much over stated, and it is incorrect as to illegal applot- 
ments made by the vestries. A doubt exists in the parishes as to the objects for 
which they may applot ; and when doubtful objects have been introduced in the 
assessments they have been for charitable purposes, or such as were connected with 
the performance of the church-service, and those doubtful objects might per- 
haps be sustained under Acts of Parliament, or ancient usage, which would validate 
them. 

Were you deficient in any sum as a public officer w hen you had ceased to dis- 
charge your duties as churchwarden ? — At the end of the tw'o years the account was 
stated by the vestry-clerk, and, as I understand, there was a balance of about 140/. 
and not 200/. as Dr. Harty stated ; and the vestry-clerk was asked whether he would 
choose to take my security for 100/. of the money, which he did, and I understand 
the balance lay over in consequence of a resolution of the parish that the succeeding 
churchwardens should draw upon me for the balance, which they have not done ; 
and the impression upon my mind was that the parish considered themselves very 
considerably indebted to me for the exertions that I had made on several occasions, 
to get rid of the jobbing on the part of the grand jury, and therefore they did not 
intend to call upon me for the balance ; but it is a matter of choice with the church- 
wardens whether they choose to draw upon me or not. 

How did you appropriate the money which you received as churchwarden during 
the period you were in office? — They were sometimes applied by myself, and some- 
times by the person who had the care of it. The person alluded to, for instance, 
disposed of the greater part of it. 

Did you appropriate any part of it to your own private expenses ? — The balance 
must of course have been applied to my private purposes, but there were some small 
sums included in the account which I did not consider myself liable to pay. 

Have those securities since become due? — Yes; and part of one of them was 
discharged. 

Have they all become due? — No ; whatever remains due is a matter of arrange- 
ment between the person who has taken them, and myself; the parish have nothing 
to do with them. He was asked very lately whether he chose to retain them, or 
give them back, and look to the parish, and he, I understand, chose to retain them : 
the parish has never, to my knowledge, sustained any loss by the churchwardens 
which have acted within my recollection, or residence in the parish in which I have 
been a housekeeper near twenty years. 



Mr. Michael Maley called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. WHERE do you reside ?— -In Sackville-street, Dublin. 

Michael Matey. Have you had occasion to pay any attention to the subject of the local taxation 
' of the city of Dublin ? — I have ; to the paving and lighting-tax. 

Have you any observations to make on the subject of that tax ? — I have. 

Did you investigate the accounts furnished by the Paving Board to Parliament? 
— I have investigated the accounts as furnished by the Paving Board, and laid 
before Parliament by the Commissioners of Accounts ; but I have not been able to 
examine them as narrowly as I could wish, as the particular items charged are not 
set forth. 
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po you consider from your examination that the Commissioners have admi- Mr. 

nistered the affairs committed to their hands with economy and discretion? — I do Michael JAaley-^ 

n °State your reasons for that opinion? — The sum that has been received by the (15 May ) 
Commissioners of Paving, from the year 1808 to 18.21, including a sum of 40,000/. 
from Government, has been 588,460/. 13s. 2 £.</., being an average of 48, 343 ^- 2 s. 6d. 
per annum. 

Previously to the passing of the present act, was any allowances made to the 
citizens of Dublin by Government on that subject ? — 1 0,000/. a-year was allowed. 

Was that allowance relinquished, and if it was, in consideration of what?— It 
was relinquished in consequence of Government paying off a debt of 53,000 /. and 
living 40,000 /. as an outfit to the present establishment. 

0 How is the Paving Board constituted; who are the Commissioners? — Major 
Taylor, Alderman Bloxham, and, I believe, the third Commissioner is a Mr. 

Edgeworth. Major Taylor has been Commissioner thirteen years. 

By whom are those Commissioners appointed ? — By Government. 

Is there any legal control exercised by any, and what, authority over the conduct 
of the Paving Board ? — None, except by Government. 

How have you ascertained the income of the Paving Board? — By the accounts 
annually laid before Parliament. 

Have you derived any information on the subject from individuals connected 
either with the Paving Board or the Account Office ?— The Paving Board would 
dismiss any person who should give information. 

What reason have you for knowing that? — I was told that a clerk was suspected 
of making a communication to me, and I gave him a certificate that I had had no 
communication with him, or with any person whatsoever connected with the paving 
establishment. 

Have you ever heard of the dismissal of Sir Charles Coote ? — I have. 

Are you aware of the details of that transaction ? — I am not, further than I was 
informed. 

Are you aware that Sir Charles Coote was dismissed in consequence of a com- 
plaint that was made against him by some of the establishment ? — By the keeper of 
the store, I heard. 

Then how can you say that there is any attempt on the part of the Paving 
Board Commissioners to close inquiry among their servants ?— From the Clerk 
who applied to me on the subject : it is from him that I heard it. 

You do not wish the Committee to understand that it is a general system adopted 
by the Paving Board?— I do; that was from one of their own establishment. 

The charge brought against Sir Charles Coote was for embezzling stores out of 
their own establishment. He was an officer of the Board ; he knew it ; 1 am not 
an officer of the Board ; and if I was, I should be perhaps better able to explain 
the various methods than I am now enabled to collect, from comparing then- 
accounts for thirteen years, and tracing out the different transactions. 

Did you get any information at the Account Office ? — I made application there, 
and was refused. I then applied by letter to the Lord Lieutenant, and I was 
referred to Secretary Goulburn. The answer I got from Secretary Goulburn was 
that it would be attended with inconvenience to examine the details of any account 
till the account was returned to Parliament. I feared that I should be trouble- 
some. I applied to a gentleman who was very active about the local taxes, a Mr. 

Sten:art, and he told me that if I would put down a few particular questions on 
paper he would get me answers ; he would write to the Commissioners. I did so, 
and I got a few answers. 

Is there any access of any description afforded to the citizens of Dublin, or any 
of the authorities, except Government itself, to the accounts of the Paving Board ? 

— I never heard of any. 

Do you conceive, that affording such access to either the parochial vestries, or 
the grand juries, or any other local authority, would be productive of benefit r 
Most important benefit. 

For what reason do you think so ? — The abuses that have been going on for years 
would be necessarily examined into. 

Do vou not conceive, that the examination of the Commissioners of Accounts is 
sufficient? — No; they do not consider so themselves, because they are not aware 
whether the charges are reasonable or just. 

Do you know in what year the Paving Act passed? — The 47th of Geo. III. c. 1 09. 

540. M m Have 
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Mr. Have you any reason to imagine that the charges made are not reasonable or 

Michael Mu Icy. just? — I have. 

' Will you state any facts that lead you to that conclusion? — I made inquiries as 

<15 May.) to the prices of oil, and I find that in the year 1813, and for years back, that 
there have been large sums of money taken out of the several balances that are 
to be in the bank, and not given credit for, except at the foot of the account, where 
balances were struck, for attendances in England on one of those occasions. The 
accounts are closed on the 5th of January in each year ; and I found in one year, 
namely the year ending the 5th January 1814, the sum of 10,500 and odd 
pounds taken out of the account for the purpose of sending to England for oil and 
flag-stones ; this matter struck my attention, and I looked over the accounts, so as 
to find whether I was perfectly correct or not, in supposing that the money had not 
been sent, and I found that I was correct ; for though the money was charged as 
having been sent to England for oil, I found that the whole quantity of oil imported 
into Ireland had not amounted to above 2,400/. in that year ; the money was drawn 
out in the current year of 1813, ending the 5th January 1814. There appears, 
after the accounts were closed, a cash balance in favour of the public 1 8,961 1. 1 3 s. 
io</. f, of which sum there remained in the treasurer’s hands, 3I1 /. 1 4,?. gd.; in 
the hands of a person of the name of William Bell, 100 /. ; in the bank of Ireland, 
2,438/. 105. 5-d.; there remained in the hands of John Glynn, E. Farrall and 
A. Dowdall, from the year 1810, 1,213/. 95. 5 </. ; advanced to law-agent, 
1,514/. 145.; cash to John Hendrick to remit to England, for buying oil, 6,857/. 105; 
to pay-major Taylor for water-carts, 220/. ; disallowances ini8i2, 1,118/. 35. i</.f ; 
ditto in 1813, 1,081/. 125. 9*?. ; excess of establishment, 438/. 2 5. 9</. I; and 
3,666/. 105. for flag-stones. 

From what document did you take that? — From the public accounts. 

Was not this account laid before the Commissioners of Accounts?— It was. 

Have you got their report upon this account ?— I have not; it is amongst the 
parliamentary papers. 

They did not disallow any portion of that?— No ; they allowed all sums so alleged 
to be advanced. 

Have you any reason for imagining that any portion of this money stated to be 
sent to England was not sent ? — I have. 

W hat are the grounds of that opinion ? — I have told the Committee my reason 
that the quantity of oil imported into Dublin that year did not amount to 2,300/. 

Are you aware whether the Commissioners of Paving receive any supply of oil 
from any of the other outports of Ireland? — None. 

Might not that sum that was drawn out have been for oil imported in the previous 
year r — They always state that as money in advance, and in that case it would not 
be in advance, it would be in charge ; but the oil imported into Dublin in the cur- 
rent year of 1813 was but fifty-seven tons, and taking that fifty-seven tons at even 
50/. a ton (the general price is 40 /. a ton) it would not be more than 2,500 /., and 
the flag-stones imported in that year were but 137 tons, which taken at the highest 
rate of 47 5. a ton would come to but 3121 /. 195. ; so that although it appears that 
there has been advanced in two years above n,ooo/. the importations of those 
articles on which those sums ere advanced do not amount to 3,500 /. 

Then you do not know any way in which those sums which are charged as 
advanced are afterwards accounted for? — They have been accounted for at the end 
of two or three years ; but there was neither oil in the possession of the Paving 
Board, nor there was not oil on its way from England at the time that money was 
in advance. J 

Have you any doubt that it was eventually accounted for ? — It was accounted 
for; but the impression on my mind was that the money was not applied to the 
purposes for which it was said to be applied. 

\ ou mean not at the time ? — Not perhaps for a year or two, or more, afterwards. 

Have you any reason to imagine that the articles charged for by the Pavin^ 
Board are charged above the market value ?— I have ; I sent to England to inquire 
toe market- price of oil at different times, and the return was from four to six pounds 
a tun under what is charged to the public. 

Have you any other instance to state with regard to flag-stones, or any other 
articles of supply ?— Only in tfte course of exchange; there isan over-charge of two 
or three per cent, on bills of exchange. 

Does that overcharge occur in one year only, Or in several years ?— In several years. 

How have you compared the course of exchange charged by the Paving Board, 

with 
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with what you conceive to be the current course of exchange? — I have compared 
the price of exchange four times in each month from October 1812 to December 
1818 • I was only able to get the prices of exchange charged by the Paving Board ' 
from October 1812 to November 1814, and in those prices, in some cases, the 
difference amounts to nearly four per-cent. 

Will you state the particular instances — Can you state what was the current course 
pf exchange of the day, and what was the charge made by the Paving Board r — The 
course of exchange in October and November 1812 was from 7 ± to 7 * per cent. 
What is the exchange charged by the Paving Board ?— Nine per cent, in some 

Can you give any Other instances of a similar disproportion? In 1813, in the 
month of December, the exchange was about 34* 4 and 5 per cent, and they have 
charged 6 and 7 percent ; but the particular days of those charges are not set forth 
in the returns to the Commissioners ; the money was advanced from October 1812 
to November 1814, and there is the last of the sums advanced ; but they have not 
put down the date. . , ... . , , 

You are aware that the difference between the price of bills on the exchange and 

the bankers price is not less than. 1 percent?— Yes. 

It is not likely that they would take bills ; it would not be for them to take bills 011 
exchange ; and they rather take them from bankers ? — That might make a difference 
of 1 per cent. . . , , 

Is that circumstance sufficient to account for the different rate of charge made by 
the Paving Board, as compared with the current rate of exchange of the day r— 
Certainly not ; I am still of opinion that there has been an overcharge. 

Do you consider the Paving Tax to be equally levied ; or is there any one class 01 
persons more heavily charged than another ? — It falls much less heavily on the more 
wealthy part of the inhabitants than it does on the poor. 

Can you state any instances ? — I can. ... 

Are you owner of any houses which would enable you to give any information on 
this subject to the Committee?— I have a house in Sackville-street, for which I pay 
ql. 13 s. a-vear for the Paving Tax. I also own the houses Nos. 4, 5* 0 and 7* 
which are all shop-houses, and they pay from g 1.13 s. to 10/. 1 1 s. paving and 

'^n^ebroad part of Sackville-street?— Yes. Lord Norbury's house in Denmark- 
street pays but about Jl 15s.; Baron M'Clelland’s and Alderman Bloxhams 111 
Gardener s-place, pay 5 1 *9*- 1 Judge Johnson's, in Harcourt-street, pays 4I. is.; 
the house of the governor of the Bank, -in Harcourt-street, pays 5/. 19a.; and that 
of the deputy-governor of the Bank, in Leeson-street, pays 3/. igs. gd. 

Are the houses to which you have last alluded houses of the first class . I lie} 
are very capital houses, certainly. .. 

You stated, that the charge upon houses in Sackville-street is greater than the 
charge upon houses in Gardener’s-place, and in Harcourt-street; is not Sackville- 
street above twice the width of each of those streets ? It does not make any 
difference in the minister’s money, by which all local taxes are rated. 

Do you apprehend that in assessing those taxes on those houses they have not 
taken the minister's money for their rule ?— They have no other standard. 

Then the irregularity of which you complain arises out of the basis on w hich 
the calculation is framed ? — It does. . . . , . , , . o 

Then you must admit that a new valuation of minister s money would lead to c 
correction of the evil complained of?— It would be most beneficial to all classes 
of the citizens, without injury to the tax. 

How Ion® have you been a householder of Dublin? — About thirty years. 

What was the assessment for the paving-tax for any particular period within the 
first seven years on the premises which you held?— In the year 1797 . P" 

3/. 15s. a year, for paving and lighting for a house in Capel-street, that was 

then a very valuable concern, being before the Union. • , 

What was your taxation at that time?— My grand jury cess in 1797 was ' 9 s - 2a - 
What were the other taxes?— The watch-tax was 15^ pipe-water money 15 s. , 
What are the sums now charged to you for the same taxes.— Last yeai 1 P 
the grand jury above 12/., watch-tax 3 1. 18*., pipe-water and metal-mam 4 1- *P *• 
and the paving and lighting tax g 1.13s. . 

What alteration do you conceive has taken place in the value of your P ren J! 
in Capel-street since the year 1797?— They are not near so valuable as they 
were. Ca» 

r» 540. 
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Can you form any opinion as to the amount of reduction in value ; is it 20 per- 
cent ? — It is about 30 per-cent. 1 

What appears to be the annual increase of taxation upon those premises which 
are reduced 30 per-cent in value? — In comparison to what I now pay 23 1. 4 s. tod 
Do you mean to suggest that the former rate of taxation to which your house 
was subject would be sufficient to meet the increased necessities of the times, and 
the demands upon the public? — Certainly not, but a large reduction from the 
present assessment might be made. 

Have you any reason to imagine that under any improved system of manage- 
ment the affairs of the Paving Board might be more economically administered f— 
Certainly ; I think that if the work had been done by contract as it was provided 
by Parliament, there is no doubt many thousands would have been saved to the 
citizens of Dublin ; I will venture to assert 10,000/. a year the last ten years. 

Do you know what were the expenses of the Paving Board formerly ?— About 
25,000/. a year. 

How was that 25,000 /. a year met? — 10,000/. by parliamentary grant, the rest 
was levied on the citizens. 

Was not there any proportion contributed by the corporation of the city of 
Dublin? — About 2,300/. per annum. J 

Out of what fund?— Under their charter, I believe, they are bound to do it. 
Have the expenses of the Paving Board considerably increased by reason of the 
improved lighting and the improved paving ?— I think the pavement has fallen into 
a very dilapidated state latterly, and the lighting is very bad. 

Under the new act do not the lights extend farther than they did under the old 
act ? — They do ; they extend to the circular road. 

And that consequently must account for increase?— To meet that there has been 
a decrease in the number of lamps in the city ; formerly we had a lamp every forty 
feet, now we have one only every sixty-five feet. 

Do you consider from your knowledge of the city of Dublin that the ability on 
the part of the city to contribute to those taxes is at all reduced in these times ?— 
I believe there are not six members of the House of Commons that have houses in 
Dublin, and there are but twelve peers who have houses in Dublin; there were at 
one period immediately before the Union ninety-eight peers inhabited houses. 

In what state was the pavement when the present Paving Board was established ? 
— In a very wretched state. 

Do you know what were the grounds of the re-modelling of the Board ?— The neg- 
ligence of the former Board. ° 

Do you know how those commissioners were appointed ? — The former Board 
was managed by directors and commissioners. 

Who were the directors, and how were they managed ?— Lord De Blaquiere was 
one, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Chief Justice, and other public 
officers. 

Was there any misapplication of the public money by the late Board?— They <*ot 
greatly in debt; I never saw their report, but 1 believe they did not misapply it, 
because the treasurer afterwards got a pension. 

How are the rates of the Paving Board levied ?— By the collector. 

By whom is he appointed ? — By the Commissioners. 

Do you conceive that it would be an improvement in the administration of the 
local anairs of Dublin to establish one central office for the collection of the whole 
of the local taxes ? I think it would ; I think it could not be worse managed than 
it is at present. * 

Are you aware what was the maximum allowance to the Paving Board by law ? — 
0 d. in the pound, and it never has been reduced. 

Have they always, in point of fact, charged the utmost they were by law allowed ? 
they have, and expended a great deal of money in recovering it in very unne- 
cessary litigation. 0 J 

The state of the pavement being very bad at the time of the passing of the Act 
ot the 47th of the late king, can you inform the Committee whether it was put in 
repair by them . — The expenditure of the first four years was upwards of 54,000/. 
a-year ; it was then considered that for ever afterwards repairing would do, and 
ariiament, in order to enable*the Commissioners to enter into contract, appointed 
two inspectors at 400/. a-year ; supervisors, they were called. 

Are y0 u acquainted with the rates of labour in the city of Dublin?— I am. 
i Jave the rates of labour fallen ? — They have fallen latterly. 

Is 
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Is there any alteration in the price of labour and horse-work f— There, must be, 
because corn is a great deal cheaper ; the whole commission is managed by Majoi ^ ^ _ 

^ ^lavinfi stated that you consider a considerable portion of those funds to have ^ 5 y * 

been expended in improper or ill advised litigation, can you give any instance to 

the Committee?— When the Paving Board removed to Marys-street they wanted 

to put up a shed for carts, and made a small aperture into the house adjoining ; the 

lady who owned the house made a complaint about this, and she could get no 

redress; she desired her attorney, Mr. Walker, to apply to the Board to get some 

compensation, and Mr. Walker, after some proceedings had gone on proposed to 

take 50/. or to leave the business to arbitration. Major Taylor said lie had a right 

to make the aperture, and they went to law; an issue was ordered, and there was 

350 /. damages and costs to pay ; so that though it was first a small hole in the wall, 

it cost about 700 /. before it was closed. . . 

Can you state what have been the total expenses of litigation ?— About b, boo l. 

Does that include the expense of procuring the Act?— No. . 

Can you state any instance in which you consider the conduct of the raving 
Board to have been oppressive to the citizens at large ?— There was an instance 
with regard to the Gas Company ; tire gas-pipe burst, and there was a very general 
complaint, and they took up about eighteen inches square, and Major laylor lined 
them 5/. and they would not pay it, and there was a law suit. 

May not those instances be considered as casual, and not leading to any general 
conclusion against the Board ?— I can only draw this conclusion, that it is the 
opinion of the public that 6,600 1 is a great deal to be spent in law-suits. 

Are you aware that there are police powers which they must administer, and 
which must necessarily lead to great expense ?— I am not aware of them. 

Exclusive of the amount which you state to have been expended in litigation, are 
there any other matters of charge introduced into the account which you consider 
objectionable?— I think there are ; there is a payment made to Sir Charles Coote 
during his absence on general Post-office business ; I believe rather a partial 

^ Why do you consider it a partial payment? — It is charged Post-office account from 
January 1 Si 1 to the 5th January 1817. That Sir Charles Coote received 13,447 *• 

1 k S ' 2 d. from that establishment for surveying roads ; during the same period he was 
paid out of the local taxes of the city of Dublin, 400 1 a year, without any deduction, 
whatever ; in addition to which, he was also paid three guineas a day for 103 days, 
out of the paving-tax, for attending in London about an Act of Parliament ; those 
charges coming together, and being both paid to a person who was not on duty tor 

Are you not aware, that a considerable part of the payment to Sir Charles Coote 
by the Post-office was not made individually to him, but was made to other persons 
besides ?— There were three other persons employed in the same business, but his 
individual share was as I have stated ; the only remark I presume to make is this, that 
he being absent, and earning money from the Government of the country, it was not, 
in my mind, just, to pay him also from the Paving Board. . 

Can you state the amount paid for rent and taxes during any of the years last past r 
—The rent in the year ending 5th January 1813, was 1,273/. \3 S - 7 charged and 
paid, however the whole amount returned, pursuant to an order ot the blouse or 
Commons, 10th March 1823, was 617/. 3*- ™ d. being an incorrect return ot 
6*161. 0 s.qd. in one year. , , 

From what documents are you enabled to state, that the rent and taxes are more 
than what is contained in this return ?— From the accounts as settled before the 
commissioners of public accounts in Ireland. . . , 

Can you state what the rent and taxes appear to be for the year ending the 5U1 
of January 1812?— For the year ending 5th January 1812, the amount paid was 

6411. QS. 10v</. , , T 0 . 

What was it in the following year?— For the year ending the 5U1 January 1814, 
the rent charged was 631 /. 105. ' . „ r 

Can you state the total amount of rent and taxes paid from the formation ot the 
Paving Board up to the present time ?— Up to the year 1821, 8,009 /,. 

How much does that average ?— 616 /. annually. ^ . 

Are you aware of any provision in the Act which limits the amauntrr— in me 
47th Geo. ill. it is limited to 250/. a year, and ought to baive contimiea^so' until 
the Act passed of 54 Geo. in, model. 16 aejin w* vl* 
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, Are you uwa : re of the amount of salaries paid?— The salaries and nil™™™™ k.. 
M, ami Male,. f averaged about 6,500/. a year, exclusive of annuities. allowance have 

(15 s am0UIlt ofsalaiies a 150 limited bylaw, and what is that limit?— 5,600/. per 

Are you aware whether any proportion of this excess has been disallowed by the 
£°nS , rs I tand~ lherehaS ’ t0ti ‘ e amountof 3 '°43/- that has never been refunded, 

lias the evil augmented in any respect?— I do not know that it has ; their funds 
will not allow them to augment it. 

Are you not aware of the act of the 54th of George the Third, by which the 
Powers of the Board were augmented ?— Yes, to 800/. a-year 

Then did the disallowances to which you refer, and tile excess of rent which you 
thTy did 1 ^’ tSkC P hCe before tbe P assln = of thc 54th- of George the Third ?— V'cs, 

— j‘“r e 1S u power given to the Paving Board under the last Act, to build oil-stores 
and otter dices; do you conceive that power has been beneficial to the public?— 
1 think it has not ; I think the expenses should be paid by a contractor. 

JSS* y0 u au l k " mvIe , d f of any arran S ement made with respect to those accounts 
which enables the Loard to suppress the real amount of salaries paid?— Yes : they 
charge as weekly wages where salaries have been paid. y 

at f 17°“ ill 7 instance • ? “ In the in f ance ° f a Mr - Bel1 1 the y appointed him 
* 2 f - 3 ■ a 7 earas uspector, and they ordered it to be charged as weekly 

ro dnnh? -fT g u f at head ,he llgl,ti "S de P“‘u>™t account ; and I have 
no doubt, f I could obtain permission to examine the accounts, that I should find 
several such practices resorted to. 

Have you ever applied to get access to those accounts?— I did not ; I was well 
apprized that I should be refused. ’ 1 

, h 7 kat 7 80 ". have /° u '° think y° u should be refused ?-I was about applying at 
the tune the principal clerk came to me to know how I got my information 

waVtef.dT 6 0t i er “ ? eaccoullt " llich y° u consider to be prodigal, or 

exce'Sve theD>selleB ' — Yes I 1 thmk tllli charges for cart and horse-hire are 

Can you refer to the particular items of which you complain?— Yes; there has 
been foi the purchase ot horses forage and stabling expenses ; the total in thirteen 
11 T 17 h 9 ' 00 ? • ’ 7 g 3, 000 /- a-year for horses and forage, that is, exclusive of 

^ f ° r ^ Low this 3,000/. 

Does not that include all the smiths and carpenters work, and iron and ropes =— 
It does ; but then the cart and horse-hire is in itself an enormous expense. Part of 
this 3,000/. a-year is for horses purchased in one year, 323/.; for hay and oats 
Ws/; tor straw, 44/. ; for bran, 36/.; for potatoes, barley and seedl, 34/ i8x • 
and paid for harness and other trifling disbursements, 149/., being a total of 1 650/ 
Can you state whether the charge for horses and forage, and things of thatde- 
scnption have diminished of late years ?-Last year, I believe, thly have - die 
horse - h,re for *e vsar ending 5 th January ,814 amount 
7°1 ?U 3 lgJ. d ’’ J y l8 ‘ 5 ’ 6,1 68 ' 9S ■ l0d; a “ d t0 January 1813, 
Can you give the Committee any information with respect to lighting ?— I cannot 

17™ 7 *° ‘ e - h w S ,! S f ° r "I 1 , that 1 have menti oned, except that I consider about 
2,500 /. a-year might be saved by a contract. 

You liave nothing more to mention on that subject ?— Nothin® more 
Have you any reason to imagine that there is any unfairness in the charges made 
for 01 except the reasons which you have formerly alluded to ?— None - fain con- 
voiced that the charges have been excessive, and beyond what was paid ’ 

There was a return made in obedience to an order from this House statin* 
the amountof law-costs in January 1818; that return amounted to 1,836/ only" 
ave you any rftwo to know that the expenses incurred in law-costs were g recta 

3Z7/ 5 s!Tw! -I ” y ° ar the SUm P ° id ° Ut ° f th ° fu,,ds for law co ^ s ™ 

How have you obtained that information?— From the public accounts 
Have you turned your attentian to any mode of reducing the amount of this 
taxation . —By having the work executed by contract. 

Is there no contract at present ?-None. Major Taylor has made a return • and 
he says we do not approve of any that has been presented.” ’ 

•■(V Iff 
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Is there any contract for lighting the city?— No. Mr. Richard Palmer made ' '• , 

offers for it, but Major Taylor would not listen to it ; he advertised for lighting with Michae l Matey. ^ 
gas, in the year 1815, as a matter that would be desirable ; but he has set his face ^ 

against it, with marks of hostility. 

Is the flagging of Dublin all effected with Yorkshire stone ?— Not now ; it was for 
a considerable time ; but Mr. Peel was applied to, when he was in Ireland ; and lie 
interfered ; however, afterwards, when Mr. Peelreturned, Mr. Taylor sent to England 
again. 

Has he since continued to procure the Yorkshire stone?— Within the last eight 
or ten months he has ceased to do so. 

Are you aware of the difference of price between the Yorkshire stone and the 
Irish stone ? — The Irish flagging comes a great deal cheaper ; for instance, the \ ork- 
shire flagging will not bear re-cutting after eight or ten years, but the Irish flagging 
can be re-cut for 40 years. I also waited on Mr. Mullens and other eminent 
builders, and their opinions are decidedly the same. Vast sums of money have been 
sent to England for flagging ; and I am firmly of opinion that on an investigation of 
the accounts it will be discovered that there have been large sums in some persons 
hands for above a twelvemonth, or perhaps more, contrary to Act of Parliament. 

Have you any reason to find fault with the manner in which the city of Dublin 
is paved ; do your- objections extend to the paving as well as to the system ot 
lighting? — They do, because I think it might be done much cheaper and better 
than latterly. _ ... 

Does it strike you that the paving, comparatively, is worse than the paving in the 
city of London ?. — It ought to be a great deal better, for the tax is six times as much 
in Dublin as it is in London. .... . 

Do you know whether the Commissioners are unwilling, if applied to, to exercise 
their powers? — I think not. 

Do not they charge upon any works done? — Yes, they do. 

Have you found any unwillingness on their part, if a representation is made to 
them of a violation of the Act of the 47th of the late King, to put the provisions of 
the' law into execution? — Never. 

Then how do you account for what you stated respecting their unwillingness to 
contract for the paving and lighting, because there is a special clause in the Act to 
that effect? — It is generally supposed that they will not pursue the most saving 
system that could be adopted ; and no doubt if that were established the charges 
attending the different establishments are very excessive, and as there are a great 
variety of officers they are liable to be pillaged. 

Has not the price of oil fallen very considerably since the year 1807 and the 
intervening years? — It is not now more than one half. 

The wages of workmen have also fallen? — Very considerably. 

Are you aware of any considerable reduction of salaries made by the authority of 
the Paving Board ?— The salaries of the inferior officers have been decreased. 

For instance, the office of supervisor of scavengers at 100 1 . a-year ? — I do not 
know with respect to that. 

Do you know whether the office of supervisor, at a salary of 120/. has been 
reduced ? — I do not know'. 

Do you know whether the situation of supervisor has not been struck off ? — 1 do ; 
only one is now employed. 

Do you know that certain reductions of salaries have taken place ? — Yes. 

But no reduction of salaries has taken place on the part of the Commissioners 
themselves? — Most certainly not, that I could discover. 

The price of oil having fallen, and workmens wages having fallen, and the price 
of forage having fallen, and salaries being reduced, how do you account for the tax 
being as high now as it was formerly ? — The Commissioners do not seem inclined to 
relieve the citizens by any means; the streets are worse paved now than they were 
six years ago ; they are now in a very bad state. 

There are the same number of collectors of the tax now as there have been 
heretofore? — There are. 

Do those collectors get the full rate of per-centage? — They do ; there could be 
a great saving with regard to collection. There are a number of gentlemen who 
have had annuities for the last fourteen years, who do not do any business ; they 
have an annuity of 200/. a year. If they were obliged to take the collection, or pay 
persons for so doing out of their fund, it would be a great relief to the citizens by 
lightening them of such a burden, _ 
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miMiMalcy. ^° es 11 a PP ear to W\ that alF tile officers appointed under this f . Act, have the 
^ maxnnu.n salary allowed by tins Act?-. Yes. 

(ft Muy.) , And acc ?'ding to your knowledge there, has been no decrease, in latter times i Q 
those salaries? Certainly not, excepting the inferior officers. 

Do you know any instance of hardship in the powers exercised by the Commis- 
sioners in pulling down houses, and erecting porticos?— I heard some com- 
plaint on that subject; but as they did not relate to the tax, I did not concern myself 
about them. ,/ 



Veneris , 16 ° die May. 

THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



(16 May.) 



Mr. Richard Purdy, again called in; and Examined. 
it 1 M i r b ■ y° u £ ive the Committee any information on the subject of the paving and 

ic uira lurdt/. lighting tax ?— 1 The amount levied by the Commissioners of paving is excessive; 

the rates are continued at the maximum authorized by the acts of 1809 and 1814’ 
although the value of labour and oil has fallen nearly fifty per-cent since those 
rates were established ; the reduction in oil may be seen by this abstract, from the 
London prices current in 1810, 1815, and 1823. 

Did you make this abstract yourself? — I did. 

[The JFitness delivered in the same , which is as follows :] 

Prices of oil at London. 

1810. Cod - 
Whale 
Seal 

South Sea Whale 



£■3 

- 36. 

- 36. 

- 34 - 

- 39 ' 



January. 


March. 


August. 


December. 


- £. 40. - 


- £■ 47 - - 


- £■ 45 - - 


- £■ 44 - 


- 38 - ' 


- - 42 . - 


- ' 40 . - 


- - 40 . 


48. - 


- - 48. - 


- - 44. - 


- - 42. 


e 42. - 


- - 45 - - 


- - 47 - - 


- - 46. 



Average price of Seal-Oil in 


1810 - - - 


£. 45. 105. per Tun. 


Cod - - - - 


£. 44. - 


- £. 44. 


- - £■ 39- ~ ■ 


Greenland Whale 


44. - 


- - 38 . 


- - - 42. - - 


South Sea ditto 


45 - - 


- - 48. 


- - - 43 - - - 


Seal, Brown - - 


47. - 


- - 44 - 


- - - 40. - - 


Pale - - 


5 1 * ■ 


- - 49 - 


- - - 50. - - 



May. 

£. 22. 
- 22. 

■ 25. 

• 22. 

■ 26. 



Average price of Seal-Oil in 1815 - - - £.41.55. 

January. March. 

1823. Cod ----£. 22. .... £.22. - 3 - - 

Greenland Whale 25. or 26. - - - 24. ... 

South Sea ditto 27. ----- 26. - - - 

Seal, Brown - - 23. ----22. - -- 

Pale - - 27. - -- --26. - -- 

Average price of Seal-Oil in 1823 - - - £.22. 65. 8 d. per Tun. 

3810. £.45. 105. od. per Tun. 

1315 41. 5 * ~ * 

1820 22. 6. 8. 

Average price of Whale-Oil in 1823 - - - £. 24. 

1810. ----- £.40. 

1815. 40. 

1 823. ----- 24. Richard Purdy. 

By this it appears that the average price of seal-oil in the year 1810 was 45 1. 1 0 s. 
and in the year 1823, 22/. Gj. 8r/. a tun? — It was. 

And that the average price of whale-oil in 1810 was 40/. a tun, and in the year 
1823, 24/. a tun? — Yes. 

Can you inform the Committee what description of oil is used by the Commis- 
sioners of .the Paving Board? — Usually whale-oil; the Commissioners occasionally 
use a quality inferior to the avenge of whale-oil. 

Are you aware what was the charge made by them for oil in the year 1816, and 
what in the year 1823 ?— I am not. 

Are 

f to ;>•••- nbx* 

0 ° oil 
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Are you aware whether the number of lamps has increased in the interval 
between 1810 and 1823? — On the contrary one of the first acts of the Commis- 
sioners, subsequently to their obtaining those rates, was to take down nearly one 
third of those lamps ; and from the remainder, one of the two burners which each 
contained was also removed. , . , 

Did they not at the same time extend the surface to be lighted by the interval 
between the bounds of the old city and the circular road ?— They did. 

You cannot inform the Committee what the amount charged for oil was and is by 
the Commissioners for Paving?— I cannot. 

Nor the rate at which that oil is charged by the gallon, or tun?— I cannot. 

Can you inform the Committee whether the tax has diminished in the interval 
between the year 1810 and 1823?— The tax has been continued at the maximum 
rate and is demanded at that rate for the current half year. 

Have the Commissioners announced their intention to reduce those rates?— They 

ha Can°you account for the continuance of those rates at the maximum?— Without 
going into the subject of charges which have heretofore been made against some 
members of the establishment, I would say that the expense of the present esta- 
blishment is one material cause. More than one fourth of the sum annually col- 
lected is expended in salaries, pensions, rents, stationery, and law-costs. 

Are you not aware that though the salaries of the Commissioners themselves are 
not decreased, the salaries of subordinate officers of the establishment have been 
reduced considerably?— They have. Those reductions commenced under the order 
of Mr. Grant, when he was secretary for Ireland, and amounted to nearly 2000 /. 

per annum. . 4 ... 

• Has the reduction of those salaries occasioned any diminution ot the taxes to the 

public? — It has not. . „ , , . f n . 

Has it produced any more enlarged or better execution of the duties ot the I aving 
Board? — I rather think not. 

Are you aware how that Sum so saved is appropriated ?— 1 am not. 

Is the pavement in a better state now than it was before the increased rates were 
„-, ven ? — Xt is, in the leading streets. In 1 809 Government advanced 40,000 1. to the 
Commissioners to enable them to put the streets and sewers in a state of permanent 
repair, and since that time the sums annually applied by the Commissioners to the 
purpose seldom exceeded 10,000 1. 

Supposing the streets to have been thus put in a state of permanent repair, can 
you state to the Committee the probable expense of keeping them in that state 
under an economical system of management?— I hold in my hand a contract entered 
into with the Commissioners of Paving dated 1801, for one of six districts into 
which the city was then divided ; by this the contractors were engaged to keep the 
district in repair for three years, at an average of about one penny and one third 01 
a penny per square yard. 

Can you state whether that was pavement or gravel?— Pavement. 

Under the present Commissioners is there not a considerable proportion gra- 
velled? — There is. 

Is not the expense of gravel less than that of pavement?— Considerably less. 
Have you got any proposal which has been made tor a contract?— I hold in my 
hand a proposal from the same parties who contracted before, dated 1804, tender- 
ing for another contract upon nearly the same terms. 

How are the prices of labour at the present moment, as compared with the prices 
in 1801 ? — Considerably lower. 

Do you conceive that contracts could be made on equally advantageous terms at 
the present moment ?— I conceive that they could; and I am of opinion that gravel, 
if properly attended to, would be fully sufficientfor a considerable portion ot the streets. 
Do you employ any labour, or pay any horse-hire yourself, in your establishment. 

Have you found the rates of daily labour and of horse-hire which you have to pay 
in your individual capacity, diminished ?— Full fifty per-cent. The Commissioners 
of Paving pay their scavengers one shilling per day, out of which the labourers buy 

Can you state what the present rate of charge for paving is by the square yard? 
—The Commissioners do not take contracts ; they charge to individuals at the rate 
of 2.?. per square yard for re-paving such parts of the streets as it may be round 
necessary to break up for private purposes ; 6 d. per square yard for new strees, 
exclusive of 1 s. 6 d. per square foot for the flagging. 

549 - ° 0 
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Can you state at what rate the Commissioners charge the Pipe Water Committee 
^ and the Gas Companies for pavement ? — 2 s. per square yard. 

Is that the maximum which they are allowed by law to charge ?— It is. 

Have you ever heard of any instances in which they have charged less than that 
maximum r— Never; I have heard many complaints “of the excessive rate of those 
charges, as well as of those for making sewers; 2 5I. per perch with ledges, and iSs 
per perch for plain sewers. 

Do those rates which are imposed under the authority of the Pavino Board press 
peculiarly upon any description of property?— Yes; the rate given by the Acts of 
1809 and 1814, the latter in particular, press particularly on mercantile and 
manufacturing establishments; for instance, a concern in James’s Street paid for 
paving and lighting, 61 . 1 3 *. 4 d. in 1800 ; 8/. gs. 4 d. in 1809; and 221.4 s. since 
i8i4; yet the value of the concern at present is not one fourth of what it was in 
1800. The rates payable on a concern of my own were advanced by those Acts 
upwards of fifty per-cent. 

Are the Commissioners of Paving also intrusted with the duty of lighting the 
city?— They are. 1 ° 9 

: , Ha ? a "y Pf of tbe <% lighted with gas ?— Not by the Commissioners ; 
individuals, and some of the public offices, have at their own expense lighted with gas 

Have you known any tenders made to the Commissioners to light the city with 
gas upon terms not exceeding the present charge for lighting?— Yes; I have been 
told by a member of a respectable coal-gas company that they have made several 
attempts to make contracts for lighting the city with gas at the same rate at which 
it is now lighted ; and an oil-gas company have made similar attempts with no better 
success, although the application was supported by many respectable inhabitants. 

Do you know whether the lighting department is done by contract, or done under 
the individual control of the Paving Board .’—Under the individual control of the 
Paving Board, and not by contract. 

Do you conceive that by the introduction of the contract system, both with regard 
to paving and .lighting, that a more economical arrangement might be made for the 
public r— I do. 

Have you any doubt of that? — I am perfectly satisfied, that under a Board pro- 
pel ly constituted, under which a contractor would have fair competition, that such 
would be the effect. 

Have you any reason to think that the present constitution of the Board opposes 
any difficulty in the way of fair and honourable contract?— I have no charge to 
make against the present Board, further than the expense of the establishment : they 
do not make contracts. J 

Then you conceive that under the direction of the present Paving Board, the 
contract system being introduced, and honestly administered, would produce very 
considerable economy to tbe public ?-I do, particularly if the expense of the 
establishment can be reduced ; but I conceive, and it is tile general opinion in 
Dublin, that tbe most effectual remedy for the excessive expenditure would be to 
give to suc.i Board as may he established the control of this as well as all other levies 
n u , pulposes '. ancl that tlle accounts, contracts, and rejected offers for contracts 
vSd ; be ,? pe " t0 ’““Pf 110 * 1 - Much complaint arises from the excessive powers 
ested m tbe present Board, and by the occasional arbitrary conduct of the Com- 
judges and executive, in eases of alleged 
violation of the Paving Act. Upon one occasion they refused to permit the attend- 
Th™ 0 f C - OU i‘ sel fi on bebalf °f a citizen, a Mr. Coyne, who was cited before them 
the mncTd' “ fine T agamst Mr. Coyne, who appealed, and succeeded in quashing 
!he dir hf? g h • Th . ejU , nsd,ct,on lhe Commissioners extends to those parts of 

"V blcb , ba "S !“ the C0Iinl y are out of the jurisdiction of the city grand jury 
1,1 ,n er b0ardS , n" y taxatl0n - Tbe ^habitants of those districts are exempted 
from the general road presentments of the county grand jury, by the 7qth section 

^^ hich is “ pre “ tot ^ b/L Sns 

of e T” S ° of lighti "S eacb lanlp believe the number 

sta e? P h ? , be r ? bout A 000 ? the expense of the lighting department in 1821 was 
“t by 1 I'V Co,I ™' ss, “ n ? ra ‘ 0 he 9 , 32 6f. J*. 7 iff., to which should be added 
tvivin! th A th f;c? ense ° f ^establishment, two fifths being chargeable to the 
SCave T8 department-; the rate would thus exJed 
not exceed P 7“5 d ,: °' a <! ‘ W pr,cs of oil tba <*»*& b 7 contract should 

, Wfrtf reas0 '' have >' ou f°‘' saying that the charge should not exceed \ l. 5,,?— 

The 
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The last contract that was made was at 1 /. t)i., when oil was nearly double the price 
it is at present. 

At what time Was that? — Immediately prior to the establishment of the present 
system of having the work done under the directions of the Commissioners, and not 
by contract. 

What evidence have you of that contract, and the rate at which it was made ? — 
I have heard it very generally stated in Dublin. 

You have not seen the contract? — I have not. 

Have you ever had Occasion to make an application to the Commissioners of 
paving to put the law of the 47th of George the Third into execution ?— I have 
not; but the law expenses of the Board are very heavy; in ihe return for 182!, 
the amount is stated at 1,752/. 155. 5 d. 



(May 15.) 



Mercurii , 21° die Maii , 1823. 
THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQUIRE, 



IN TIIE CHAIR. 



Mr. Andrew Coffey , called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your situation? — I am engineer to the water- works at Dublin. 

How long have you filled that situation ? — Since the commencement of the 
year 1807. 

As engineer of the water-works at Dublin, are you apprized of the rates at which 
the paving board make their charges for the paving of streets broken up under the 
authority of the water companies ? — Yes. 

At what rates were the directors of the water-works of Dublin charged at the 
first establishment of the present paving board ? — In the first instance it was done 
by contractors for 1 s. a yard, but they fell out with the contractors, and then they 
paved it with their own people, and charged two shillings a yard. 

Do you, in your answer, limit the information you have given to the Committee 
to the present paving board ?— To the present paving board. 

How long did they charge you at the rate of is. a yard? — But a few months 
or weeks. 

In what year did they commence charging you 2 s. a yard ? — The same year that 
the board was established by Act of Parliament, in the year 1 807. 

By the 47th of the King ? — It was. 

Have they continued up to the present time, to charge you at the rate of 2 s. — 
They have. 

Are you acquainted with the wages of labour in the city of Dublin? — Yes. 

During the interval which has elapsed since the year 1 807 or 1 808, has there not 
been a fall in labour ?— There has. 

Is not labour in point of fact, at the present moment lower in Dublin than it 
was in the war prices of 1812 and 1813? — It is a great deal lower. 

Can you inform the Committee how much per cent you conceive it is lower ? — • 
The difference in common labourers may be about 25 per cent. 

Has there been any reduction made by the paving board in proportion to this re- 
duction in the price of labour? — None, whatever. 

In point of fact, is not the rate charged by the paving board, the highest rate or 
the maximum, which they Sre entitled to charge under the Act?— Exactly. 

They never have charged less than the maximum, except for that short period, 
during which the contract system subsisted ? — No. 

What is the charge of paving for private individuals? — I could do it well for 
hinepence per yard ; I have done some work for the commissioners of Excise lately 
in the interior of' their court yard at the custom house, where the paving board has 
no control, and it did not cost me so much as ninepence per yard. 

Do you think that is as well done as the average execution of the work under the 
paving board? — Fully as well. 

Mr. John Peters, called in ; and Examined. 

' WHERE do you reside? — In Kildare-street, in Dublin. 

How long have you resided in that city ? —All my life time. ^ , 

Have any circumstances of late led you to pay any peculiar attention to . the 
subject of the local taxation of the city of Dublin? — \ es. 

' 549. What 
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Mr T What have those circumstances been ?— The general complaint of the house- 

John Pet trs. holders of Dublin as to the local taxes being very oppressive. 

v: 1 Do you mean that those complaints have originated in any increase of the local 

taxation?— I do. 

In what parish do you reside, in the city of Dublin? — I have been a householder 
in St. Ann’s parish for nearly thirty years. 

Has there been a petition presented to the House of Commons on behalf of 
St. Ann’s parish? — There has. 

Were you one of the individuals employed in framing that petition?— I was. 

Have you come over in consequence of that petition ?— Certainly not ; I have 
come over by order of the House of Commons, in order to support the statements 
and allegations in that petition, if the Committee of the House should call on 
me so to do. 

Were you authorized to do so by any of the other inhabitants of the parish in 
which you reside ? — I was requested to do so at a vestry, at which the minister and 
churchwardens, together with the parish were assembled, if called on by the 
Committee or summoned. 

Was that recommendation unanimous ? — There was not a dissentient voice. 

Are you aware that the corporation of the city of Dublin are subject to a certain 
contribution in aid of the paving of the city by the statute ? — I am. 

Do you know, or have you any reason to know, that the corporation have not 
of late paid the contribution which they are bound to pay to the paving board?— 
I understand they have not paid latterly. 

It appears that that contribution is charged upon the tolls and customs of the 
city of Dublin, do you know why it is so charged ? — I can state from reference to 
the charter, that the tolls and customs were originally granted together w r ith the 
fairs and markets, for the express purpose of paving the city of Dublin, and per- 
forming public works. 

Can you state the express words in which that grant is made?— For the walls, 
pavements, ports, bridges, wharfs, and other affairs and public works of the said 
city. 

From what document have you read those words ? — From the charter of the 
city of Dublin. 

Of what date is that charter ?— In the third year of the reign of King James the 
Second, before he abdicated. 

Where did you get access to that charter? — In the rolls office. 

It is a charter there enrolled ?- It is. 

And you obtained access to it through the proper officer ? — By having heard 
that the corporation had paid 150/. for translating it; I went to the rolls office and 
inquired for Mr. Nash the proper officer. 

What office does Mr. Nash hold ? — He is the principal person in the rolls office 
in Dublin ; I am not quite certain whether he is the proper officer, but he is the 
principal officer. 

From him you obtained that information?— From him I obtained the information. 

Do you know any thing as to the principle upon which the local taxes are* 
imposed in the city of Dublin by the local authorities there? I do. 

What can you state to the Committee on that subject ? — It appears to me, that 
the corporation of the city of Dublin throw on the householders the payment of 
certain sums of money in the shape of local taxation which they ought to pay them- 
selves ; and I will instance one of them if the Committee will allow me. 

What taxes do you allude to ? — I allude to the salaries of the officers to the amount 
of 2,800/. a year. 

What salaries do you allude to? — I will mention one, merely as an instance of 
the mode and manner of levying money on the householders of Dublin; by the 
charter I have mentioned, they are ordered to have a council house to meet 
together for the purpose of consulting on corporation business ; the rent of this 
I should suppose they ought to pay ; the annual rent of this house to the amount 
of 328/. 8 s. 6 d. is thrown on the householders of Dublin, by charging the entire 
amount of the rent and taxes as a pipe water office ; I mention that merely as a cir- 
cumstance to elucidate the mode of levying the taxes. 

Are there any other particular instances to which you can refer, unconnected with 
the pipe water and metal mam question, in which you conceive charges are cast 
upon the public, which ought to be borne by the corporation ?— It appears that the 
proms' dn fairs and markets were granted for certain purposes mentioned*^ the. 

charter 
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charter which I have stated for public works ; and with respect to those fairs and 
markets, I shall mention an instance where Alderman West assumes to hunselt the 
lettin® three markets, the meat, poultry, and fruit market, to a person of the name 
of Finlay and Moss and another person, at an annual rent of 600/. a year, although 
the ground on which those markets stand, is not worth more than about 60/. a year. 

How do you attribute to this agreement any increase of charge to the citizens ot 
Dublin, to which they are not fairly subjected ? — The corporation took the fairs and 
markets for certain specific purposes . 

What did they do with them ?— They apply the profits of the fairs and markets 
to their own use, as appears in this instance ot Alderman West. 

How do the corporation let those fairs and markets, how are they conveyed to 
Alderman West ?— I have made particular inquiry, and I find a man of the name 
of Clarke took those markets. ... „ 7 . 

What do the corporation get for those fairs and markets ?— Alderman West derives 
immediately under the corporation 

What do the corporation get?— As to the private agreement between the corpo- 
ration and Alderman West I have not been able to ascertain that, but Alderman 

West receives 600 /. a year from Finlay the lessee. . , 

From whom does Alderman West receive this ?— From Mr. Finlay, the clerk of the 

m3 What does Mr. West pay the city ?— I cannot tell what he pays the city, but I am 
quite satisfied that this money ought to go in liquidation of what is levied on the 
householders in the shape of grand jury cess. .... 

What reason have you for that opinion ?— From having made particular inquiry, 
and having read the charter of the city of Dublin. 

Does the charter say any thing about grand jury cess ?— No. 

Then if the charter does not say any thing about grand jury cess, how comes it to 
pass that vou have given it as the reason why those market rents should be applied m 
liquidation of grand jury cess that the charter so provided ?-The charter grants the 
fairs and markets, together with the tolls and customs for the performance of public 
works ; and under the head of grand jury cess, those monies are levied on the house- 
holders of Dublin, which are provided for by the charter. 

You understand grand jury cess to be a public work, which, under the provision ot 
the statute, the corporation ought, so far as their funds go, to provide for . I he 
grand iury are in the habit of presenting for public works. 

Has not all power riven to grand juries for levying money by presentment 
been riven by laws passed subsequent to the charter ?— I do not know when grand 
jury power originated, butthe point of view in which I see it is, that the monies 
which ought to have gone towards defraying the expense of the public works of the 
city of Dublin, have been levied on the householders of Dublin, through the medium 
of presenting grand juries. 

You mean that the funds given by the charter were not applied r— They were 
misapplied : I will mention an instance if the Committee will allow me j 1 natu- 
rally conceived that Mr. Madon of Donnybrook, who holds the fair of Donnybrook 
should pay fees to the corporation, and I went to Mr. Madon, and asked him ; he 
told me that he was tenant to a Mr. Usher; I thought it rather extraordinary and 
I set about ascertaining who Mr. Usher derived those fees from, and I found that 
Mr. Usher became a tenant to the corporation for lands near Donnybrook, and 
I found him in what is commonly termed their private rental, for a rent ot tool. 

3 Amyou aware what Mr. Madon pays to Mr. Usher ?-No I amnotybutlun- 
derstand that Mr. Madon derives a clear profit of about five or six hundred pounds 

“ y From whafprinTed document is it that you have derived the statement you have 
last made ? — From the rental of the city of Dublin. 




(si War) 



(The witness delivered in a printed document, purporting to be The 
Account of Alderman William Henry Archer, treasurer to the city ot 
Dublin, for the receipts, issues and profits accruing to the said city, 
commencing 29th September 1816, and ending 29th September 181 , , 
to which is prefixed the Rental of the Estates of the said city. ] 

With respect to the ferries, it appears that the corporation of the oitj ' 
took them under this charter, at a yearly rent of 24 l- i they are let to Aid 
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Beresford and Mr. Welsh, at the sum mentioned in the rental of 300/. per annum 
and upwards. 

In the same document ? — In the same document. 

What do you infer from that ; what additional charge is cast upon the house- 
holders of Dublin by reason of the agreement which you have stated to exist between 
the corporation and Alderman Beresford ? — If those tolls and customs, fairs and 
markets, the ferries, and the other profits and immunities that the corporation are 
entitled to, were applied as they should be, I conceive that the grand jury cess would 
altogether cease ; that the profits and immunities, as they are particularly expressed 
in the charter, are given for the performance of certain duties, and it appears to me 
that they take the monies and profits, although they neglect the duties. 

They do not apply the receipts to those purposes ?— By no means. 

Have you made any comparative estimate, as to the pressure of local taxation in 
the city of Dublin and in the city of London, and the mode in which they are 
respectively administered ?— The best estimate that I could possibly make compa- 
ratively between London and Dublin, is, that the local taxes in the city of Dublin 
amount, on an average, to about a pound a foot on the frontage of houses, generally 
speaking ; the same local taxes in the city of London, appear to me to be not 
more than 10 s. a foot. 

Do you mean the average of the whole of Dublin ? — Yes. 

Do you go for instance, to such streets as Francis-street and James’s-street? — 
\es ; I have not made very extensive inquiries in London, but such inquiries as 
I have made amount to what I have stated. 

Have you obtained a copy of the charter, granted to the city of Dublin, by James 
the Second ? — I have not an attested copy. 

Do you know whether the charter of the city of Dublin has been printed since the 
translation has been made ; you stated that the corporation paid 1 50 /. for a transla- 
tion ? — So Mr. Nash told me. 

Do you know that the charter in that form has been printed or is in print? — Not 
that I have ever heard of; on the contrary, I have heard that it has been kept secret 
from the householders. 

Do your observations apply to the charter of James ? — Yes. 

Then they do not apply to the other charters of the city of Dublin?— I consider 
that Dr. Lucas’s publication is a partial one. 

Is it not a publication of the charters of the city of Dublin ?— It is a partial one. 
In what respect? — Because it has not published all. 

■What has it omitted? — It has omitted the charter of James, and I believe 
others. 

• Is C ° mmittee 10 understand from you, that you consider the charters of the 

city of Dublin have been intentionally kept secret from the public ? I do. 

Is the Committee to understand that the charters of the city of London are fairly 
and liberally open to public inspection ?— They are. 

And that the charters of the city of Dublin are studiously kept out of view ? 

Clearly so; as a proof of the publicity of the charter of the city of London, Mr. 
Wooothorpe handed me the charters of London in a moment. 

Did you ever apply to any of the corporate authorities of Dublin for access to the 
charters ? — I did. 

What answer did you get?— A vague indefinite answer; I applied to Mr. John 
Allen the town clerk. 

Do you not believe, that the very charter which you conceive to be improperly 
concealed, is accessible to every body at the Rolls office ? — I will explain the wav 
in which it is accessible at the Rolls office ; the corporation gave the late Mr. Nash 
150/. for translating it; I do not know whether it is in Norman or old Latin, but 
on referring to the book in the Rolls office, I find it is in Roman, and in fact it is 
v ery expensive to get copies of this charter for individuals, for I understand, that 
office^ W1 C0St 20 ° Ut ° f thC R ° 11S ° ffice ’ and als0 in the Auditor-generals 

When you say that it is not accessible to the citizens at large, you mean that it is 
only accessible in that way ?— Only in that way. 

How came you to make your application to Mr. John Allen?— As the town 
derk, in order to ascertain whether this was the charter or not. 

™ Mr - AHen has not acted for many years as town clerk ?— I believe he has. 
Where did you apply to him, at what place?— At his own house. 

Pid 
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Did you ever apply at the town clerk’s office ? — I did ask in the town clerk’s office, 
and they appeared to know nothing about it ; but it certainly was a clerk I asked. 

Do you understand it to be the duty of the town clerk to furnish you or any other 
person that chooses to ask for it, with a copy of the charter ? — I do not understand 
that to be the case. 

Then in what capacity or in what expectation was it, that you made that appli- 
cation to Mr. Allen ?— As a householder of Dublin, in order to ascertain whether 
I was perfectly correct or not, the difficulty of obtaining information being so 
great. 

Are you a freeman of the city of Dublin? — No; that is, I am not a member of 
the corporation of Dublin. 

Do you conceive that by being a householder of Dublin you have any right to apply 
to the corporation for access to their charter? — I wished to know, as an individual 
paying taxes, what are the duties to be performed. 

What was the request that you made to Mr. Allen ? — To inform me as to the 
charter of the city of Dublin. 



(21 May.) 



Did you ask him for a copy of the charter ? — No. 

Did you ask him for extracts from it, or what was the request you made to him ? 
— I went to him for the purpose of ascertaining whether I was perfectly right in 
fixing on this charter, inasmuch as the difficulty of obtaining information in Dublin 
is so great. Now, that I am perfectly right, I am satisfied, from the circumstance 
that the history of Dublin written by Warburton, Dr. Whitelaw, and Dr. Welshall, 
quote the charter of James the 2d before-mentioned, as being the charter under 
which the corporation this moment derive, as it makes them a new corporation. 



Mr. Isaac Stewart, again called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your situation in the city of Dublin? — I am a merchant. 

How long have you resided in the city of Dublin ? — Nearly twenty-seven years. Mr. 

. 1 • if t» wr 3 T ■ Isaac Stewart. 

Are you a member of the chamber of commerce of the city 01 Dublin. 1 am ; 

I am one of the council of twenty-one of the chamber of commerce. 

Have you of late paid any particular attention to the subject of the local taxation 
of the city of Dublin? — I have. 

What circumstances have led you to pay particular attention to the subject? — 

The declining state of the trade of Dublin ; the depression in house property, and 
also the increase of direct and indirect charges. 

Has the increase of those charges been considerable? — Very considerable. 

Are you able to give the Committee any general view of the total amount of the 
local taxation in the city of Dublin for one year r — Yes, lean; I have here a paper 
which I made out with as much care as I possibly could, from the documents that 
were within my reach. 

What documents were those ?— Parliamentary reports and returns made to orders 
of the House of Commons. 

What other documents ?— Some of them I had an opportunity of knowing from 
my particular line of trade, and others were obtained from individuals, conversant 
with the several subjects. 



[The: witness delivered, in the same , which is as follows .} 
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A General Statement of One Year’s direct and indireot Local Taxes, levied and collected from the Householder 
of the City of Dublin ; furnished by the Committee appointed to investigate and report thereon. s 



Dublin, March 3, 1823. 



AMOUNT. 



OBSERVATIONS. 



' Taken from the Parliam en . 
tary returns, and Board’s ac. 
counts, on an average of 
.years. 

Parliamentary return 
,1821. 

f From Parliamentary re. 
turns, and the Corporation 
accounts, on an average of 
.13 years. , 

f These four charges are taken 
from the returns to the Com- 
missioners for auditing the 
.Public Accounts for 1820. 
r The Watch Tax from the 

Parliamentary returns, onan 

1 average of 7 years. This 
establishment has also a 
government grant of 
k.£. 28,166. 13. 4. per year. 



Paving Board 



City Corporation 



Police Establish- 
ment - - - 



Wide Streets I 
Commissioners/ 



From Parliamentary returns. 
D°, on an average of 7 years. 



19.772 

7.673 



Governors Found- 
ling Hospital - 
Rector - - — • 



By computation from the 
_best data. 



Churchwardens 



Lord Mayor and' 
Corporation - 



By computation, 
f An order from the House 
of Commons has been ob* 
[tainedfor these three charges. 

f These sums are made up 
from the best practical 
[sources of information. 



From the Parliamentary 
returns. 



computation. 



* Ballast Board 
Commissioners! 
Dunleary -j 



/ Part Parliamentary return, 
(_and part computation. 

D°, Parliamentary return. 



N . B.— Those items marked thus (*), are in the hands of and 1 
the sum of £.99,834. per annum. 

From a detail of the coal trade, annexed, it will appear that I 
year, more than any other city in the United Kingdom, wherein 
The Committee, in making the calculation of the abovementior 
from authentic documents, parliamentary returns, or from such p 
them to make out a report as nearly correct as their sources of in 
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USES AND PURPOSES. 


Paving, lighting, and cleansing, &c. Tax 


• Grand Jury Cess, Prisons, &c. - 




* Pipe Water, and Metal Main Taxes 




* Police Tax : 

Fees and fines from divisional offices 
Figure fines, penalties on carriages, &c. 
Licences to publicans, pawnbrokers, &c. 
Carriage tax, &c. - 


£. s. d. 
f>53 8 4 ! 
618 13 - 1 
6,627 - - j 
4,672 17 8 J 


Watch and house tax 


8,637 >9 8 

. 


Wide Street Taxes : 
Charges on coals imported - - ■ 

House card tax - 
Club tax - 

* Wide Street house tax ... 


11 1 1 

ill) 

03 


J- Foundling Hospital Tax 




Ministers Money ... 




Parish Cess - 


- 


Amount of the direct taxes - 


- £. 1 


Fees* ..... 

Fees on charges, wind, 6 d. on shipping , 
Fees or charges on coals and merchant 
vessels 

Fees to guild of merchants 
Fees, &c. on markets ... 
D° - on bakers 
D" - on showmen . 

Courts of civil jurisdiction 


150 - - I 
1,846 - - r 

8,895 - - J 
6,408 - - 1 
540 - - 1 
200 - - j 
4,269 - - J 


Sheriffs fees on civil bill suits - 
Gaoler’s fees .... 

Secretary to the grand jury, fees 


22,308 - - 

4,135 - - 

2,211 - - 
256 - - 


Royal Exchange 

Com Exchange - 

For improving the port, walls, lights, &c. 


Harbour - 


- 


Amount of indirect local taxes 


- £. 


Total Amount of the direct and indirect! r 
Local Taxes, per year - - ./ 2 
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Can you put in a general statement of the local taxes of the city of Dublin for 
one year ? — lean; the account which I have delivered in is for an average of 
years, but I have here an account that I can put in, which is made up from one 
year. 

[The witness delivered, in the same, which is as follows :] 



m 



(21 May.) 



ONE YEAR’S direct and indirect Local Taxes on the City of Dublin. 



Paving Board - 
Foundling Hospital - 
Ministers Money 
Parish Cess - 
•Pipe Water and Metal Main 
• Police Establishment 
Wide Streets : 

On coal - - - 

Card tax - 



House tax 
Club tax - 



12,595 ~ 
846 - 



• Grand jury cess 
Ballast office - 



Dunleary - 

• Lord Mayor and Corporation : 

Fees on shipping 

D° on coals - 

Guild of merchants - 

On markets - 

Bakers, &c. - 

Fees to showmen 

Courts of civil jurisdiction - 

• Sheriffs fees on civil bill suits - 

• Gaolers fees - - - 

• Secretary to grand jury, sundry 



8,895 

6,408 



£. 1 

38,995 
7,673 
8,000 
12,000 
■21,174 
■ 20,829 



13,441 - 

5,385 - 

256 - 

'27,515 - 

35,665 - 

8,295 - 



Royal Exchange 
Corn Exchange 



22,308 - 
4,135 - 
2,221 - 

256 - 
388 - 
1,552 - 



OBSERVATIONS. 

Parliamentary return. 
D°. 

D°. 

Computation. 
Parliamentary return. 
D°. 



j> D° 10th Report. 

D® see warrants. 

[Part Parliamentary return, part 
[_ computation. 

Parliamentary return. 

By computation. 

f An order of the House of Com- 
< mons has been obtained for and 
^respecting these three charges. 

{ These sums are made up from 
the best practicable sources of in- 
formation. 

Parliamentary return. 

D°. 



£. 230,088 - - 



Computation. 
Parliamentary return. 



N. B. Those items marked thus (*), are in the hands of and managed by members of the 

corporation, making a sum of £.98,348. per annum. 

From a detail of the coal trade, it will appear that the city and vicinity of Dublin pays 
£. 181,039. 8s. 8 d. more than any city in the United Kingdom, wherein a similar quantity of coal 



What year does this apply to? — They are not all taken from one year, but 
1 believe they are mostly from the year 1821. 

To what particular branch of the local taxation have you felt it your duty to 
pay your particular attention ? — The subject of coals was the first that attracted 
my particular attention. . \ .. 

Have you confined your attention to the charges on coals, or applied it generally 
to port charges ? — The port charges on all descriptions of trade, in order to show 
that the charges affecting the article of coals constitute the principal amount ot 
the tonnage of the port of Dublin. 

Have you made out any calculation of the charges to which coals are subject m 
the city of Dublin?— I have. 
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Can you give that in to the Committee ? — I can give it into the Committee 
taken as correctly as I could ; there have, however, been some errors discovered 
since, but they are of no great extent. 

(3i May.) Can you point out those errors to the Committee? — I can ; the lord mayor’s or 
guild of merchants’ charge upon coals for measuring, is calculated at the quantity 
of tons for which duty was paid, and the measure of coals does not produce 
so much by a small port entry that is made on the article ; the reason of the 
arises from the circumstance of the coals weighing more than the measure ; sixteen 
tubs is computed to be a ton, and they weigh more than a ton, and are obliged to 
pay duty for more. 

What difference would that make in the return which you have laid before the 
Committee ; would it make any considerable difference ? — It would not. 

[The witness delivered in the statement, which is as follows : ] 

CHARGES on the Importation of Coal in the City orDublin, in one year, ending 
5th January 1822. 



Guild of Merchants: 

For coal measurers for 267,470 tons, at 6 d. per ton 
Actful measurers, one-half to merchants the other half to ship, 
at 6 d. per ton - -- -- -- - 

1 ,719 ships, for the use of two coal tubs, 3 s. gf d. each ship 
Fees reported to be paid by captains for leave to choose small 
tubs from 10 (/. upwards, computed at is. each - 
A heaped half barrel of coals, valued at 2 s. from each ship 
50,000 tons computed to be measured in each year from the 
dealers stores charged a second time, 6 cf. per ton 

Note . — The actful measurer in the hold is the only 
charge that does not belong to the Guild of Merchants, 
or to any individual belonging to the corporation- ; but 
the whole sum is consequent upon and emanating from 
its being obligatory on the seller to deliver by measure 
instead of by weight. 

Lord Mayor. 

1,719 ships, as 14/55 ------- 

Suppose 1,000 ships in coal trade to invoice once a year, reported 
to be for a friary at Clontarf, at 1/7! each ... 
Ballast Ofice. 

1,219 ships, at 50 tons of ballast each, at 2/1 ... 

Lights; suppose three Irish at £ and 2 d. British per ton on 

1 99.91 7 tons - - 

1,719 ships for 2/2 on each prime and post entry - - 

Northern and Isle of Man lights charged only twice a year, the 
former at ~ the latter at f per ton, computed at 100,000 tons, 
at 2 f d. British - -- -- -- - 

On the report of each ship 2/2 ----- - 

Quay walls, 1 d. ; Dublin Harbour, 6 d.; 199,917 tons at 7 d. - 
Suppose 500 ships obliged to pay for pilot without taking one, 
at 20 /. ---------- 

Greenwich Hospital: 

Hospital bill, 2/1 on 1,719 ships paid twice - - - - 

Wide Streets: 

Per their return to Parliament ------ 



Dunleary Harbour: 

1,7 19 prime and post, 1/1 each ; on invoice of vessel, 2/2 ; for an- 
chorage and shipping, 8/i| ; further bond, 2/2 ; in all making 
» 4 / 7 i ---------- 

Outvoice of each collier, 4/4 ------ 

199,917 tons, tonnage duty at 2d. per ton British - 



The foregoing, exclusive of duty to the crown, 1/9 Irish per ton, 
and bond --------- 

Freight, computed at 8 s. on 267,470 tons - 



6,686 15 - 
325 17 10 



85 19 
171 18 



1,242 13 10 
81 5 - 



6,348 19 2 



2,481 12 2 
379 9 - 



1,128 9 1 
186 4 6 
5.830 18 3 



1,256 - 4i| 
372 9 
1,804 16 if 



1,323 18 lof 



16,848 

358 



2 6 
7 3 



3.433 5 6 



Duty to crown 
Local charges - 



£. s. d. 
24.334 15 - 
49,766 1 1 1 i 





49,766 11 it 


■ — 


131,322 15 - 


£. 


181,089 6 if 



£. 74,1 



6 1 & 



Can 
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• {Jan you state what the duty on coal was in the year 1 800 ? — Yes. ^ 

What was it by the ton? 1 — It was by the measured ton, 10 {d. v 

In virtue of what statute was that?— By the 40th of George 3, chapter 4. _ , 

W'bat provision does the sixth article of the Union make with reference to coal ? — 

The words of the Act are these ; “ And Coals on importation into Ireland from 
Geat Britain shall be subject to burthens not exceeding those to which they are 
bow liable.” 

To what duties have coals been subjected by the statutes passed subsequent to 
the Union?— By the 45th George 3, chapter 18, section 8, the duty is doubled. 

Have there been any other alterations made by the legislature, either by aug- 
menting the duty or altering the mode of measurement, which had the effect of 

increasing the charge?— There has. . . „ , __ , _ 

Have the goodness to state what that alteration is ? — By the 40th ot George 3, 
chapter 87, section 63, power is given to the commissioners of Customs to charge 
coals by weight, and not by measure, and this has had the effect of increasing 
the duty. 

Can you state how that has had that effect, and to what extent ? — 1 he commis- 
sioners of Customs have charged 208 lbs. upon every sixteen half barrels of coals 
coming from Cumberland and Swansea, and 160 lbs. upon Preston, Liverpool, and 
Chester; 144 lbs. on Troon, 240 on Glasgow, and 128 on Irvine. 

What are the post entries on Saltcoat’s coals and on Ayr coal r — On Saltcoats, 
there are no post entries, 16 barrels are computed to a ton ; on Ayr, they are under 
the ton i61bs. . , , , a , 

Did this new regulation cause any other increase of burthen connected witti 
the Customs department?— Yes, it did; and there are several Acts of Parliament 
affecting the shipping carrying coal, and on the entries. . 

What are they ; have not they created the prime and post entries ? — I hey have ; 
and on both those entries there are charges. 

Are those additional charges for Light and Dunleary Harbour charges . 1 es. 

How did this new regulation of entering coal by weight, and not by measure, 
render the prime and post entries a necessary consequence ?— The quantity, from 
the regulation of the Custom’s department, could not be ascertained until alter the 
discharge ; they required prime entry from the vessels invoicing and paying duty 
for the quantity mentioned in the cocket. 

But w'ould not that entry have been equally necessary, whether the duty was 
charged by measure or by weight?— Certainly. .. 

Then in point of fact, that alteration has not caused their additional charge ? — 
Certainly it has ; because then the post entry was not necessary, the first entry being 
all that was required. , ' . , 

State what the principles of charge were before this alteration, and what since ? 
Previous to the regulation, for instance, in the year 1812, the brig Maria, of Harring- 
ton, paid revenue and wide street duty on coals, in the port of Dublin, videlicet, 
160 chaldrons, at if ton to the chaldron, is 200 tons, at 2 s. 9 d. per ton, say, 
27/. 10^.; at the present time, the same vessel, with the same quantity of coals, 
say 160 chaldrons, equal to 273 ton, qcvvt. 1 q. 4 lb. weight, at 2 5. gd. jnaking 
37/. 175. 7 d. a difference of about iol. 7 s - 7 d- British, on her cargo m duty 
only, exclusive of other fees and charges. 

Have you got the particulars of those two charges; the particular sums 01 winch 
they are compounded ? — I have mentioned the quantity they were then charged 
with, according to the system of calculation ; a chaldron was the designation in the 
cocket, and the Customs computed it at a ton and a quarter. 

But having stated in the second period of charge, that it is charged at 25. gd. 
of what sums is that sum of 2 5. gd. formed? — One shilling and nine-pence is the 
duty I have already described to the Crown, and one shilling to the Wide-street 
commissioners. # . , 

The statement you have made then, refers exclusively to the alteration in the 
charge, which has been produced by the alteration in the mode of measurements 
Certainly. . - . 

What are the light-house charges which have followed the alteration ot the 
system ? — The light-house charge has been increased by several Acts ; it now is 
25. 2d. on each prime and post entry; the Northern and Isle of Man lights are 
charged only twice a year; the former, I believe, at a halfpenny, and the latter at 
a farthing per ton ; and on the invoicing of the ship, which is called the report, 
25. 2 d. f the amount thus levied, in the year ending 5th January 1823, was 

61867 '■ 
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(2i May.) 



6,8.67/. 185. 1 < 1 . as stated by the officer of Customs, upon a personal application 
to him ; and as this sum is nearly double the amount stated in a return to the 
House of Commons, for the year ending 5th January 1822, it may be right to 
explain that that return did not include the petty charges or fees upon entries, which 
in fact are not controlled by the examinator of Customs. 

Are the Dunleary charges a perpetual charge, or only a temporary charge, to 
expire at a given time ? — I have not looked into the Act so as to be able to answer 
that question. 

Is not there a further charge of two-pence upon the register tonnage of each ship 
laden with coal for Dunleary ? — There is two-pence for Dunleary ; and in reply to 
the former question, I am aware that there is a sum of money borrowed from govern- 
ment for the purpose of building Dunleary, and this tax, together with the other 
tonnage duties upon the trade, is to remain on the city till that is liquidated. 

Is there not a charge for a bond to be executed also ? — There is. 

What is the amount of that? — Ten shillings British; there are various other levies 
for Dunleary, of which I beg leave to hand in a schedule ; these charges are consi- 
dered vexatious as well as oppressive. 



“ Upon each entry of goods 
— 1 invoice 

— outvoice 

— bond for duty 

— a 0 for master and mate 

— certificate for d° 

— ship for anchorage 

— bill of view or store 

— licence to navigate 

— transire certificate 



s. d. 

1 6 

2 - 
2 - 
2 - 
7 6 
7 6 
7 6 
2 6 

10 - 
10 - 



I also beg leave to hand in an account of the port charges upon a vessel 226 tons 
burthen, together with copy of an outward entry upon the same vessel, which will 
show the various charges, under their several heads. 



PORT CHARGES at Dublin, on the Brig “Wilson,” 226 Tons; from New York, with 
a general Cargo. 



To Clerk of Ships Entries at Invoice, for Lord Mayor, Chapter "1 
and Guild -------- - -j 

To Collector for Dunleary Asylum and Ballast Office - 
To River Pilot, 12 feet, at 1/. - 

To - d° - 2 tides, 2/8 

To Ballast Office: ^ 

For Sea Pilotage, 12 feet, at 3/. - - - - 1 16 

For River Pilotage out, 13 feet, at 2/. - - - 1 6 

For Tonnage Duty, 226 tons, 9 d. - - - 8 9 

For - d° - d° - „ - 2d. - - - 1 17 



To Clerk of Ships Entries, upon Outvoice - 
To Collector, upon Outvoice for Dunleary - 
To Collector, upon Passenger Bond, of which 2/2 for d° 

To Collector, for light Duties at Ballast Office : ^ 

Outwards. — Old Tonnage Duty, 2 d. p’ ton - - i 

Exchange - - - 

Inwards. — Old Tonnage Duty, 2d. p’ ton - - i 

New - - - d° - - 2d. p’ ton - i 

Exchange on d" - - - 

•» — 
For Dunleary Asylum, 4 d. p' ton - 

■ Carried forward 



12 - 
5 5 



3 2- 

10 7 2 



- 5 «f 

- 4 4 

- *3 - 



■ 14 x 
H 7r 

• 17 5 



3 3» 
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Mr. 

Isaac Stewart. 



Brought forward 



To Collector for English light Duties : 
Milford, 1 d. p’ ton 
South Stack, £ d. p’ ton 
Smalls, 2 d. p’ ton 
Bardsly, 5 d. p’ ton 



Exchange 



Skerries, 



Less, Repayment to certain Flags, to' 



2SS, nepayiuciii. w 1 

assimilate the Charges to those upon 5 9 “ 
British Vessels - J 

during discharge of the cargo, 20 days,"| 



To two Tidewaiters, inwards, 
at 2/8 f. each for board 
To one Tidewaiter, outwards, during the period of loading, 20 days 
at a/8 j.- 



The charge for tidewaiters is unknown in England ; it was discontinued in Ireland when lees in 
the Customs wereabolished there, and the tidewaiters received an increased salary as compensa- 
tion k, suhsenuentlv the charge has been revived with impunity. ... 

Excliive onhe aLve direct charges to which vessels are liable in Dublin, there are many im- 
nosts uDon ships in particular trades, for instance timber and coals ; and exclusive of all these charg s 
the indirect levies are extremely vexatious, witness the annexed copy of an outward entry recently 
it will appear, that although the duty to the Crown, upon this entry r ran. j» to 
onlvone shilling and ninepence ; the indirect charges amount to one pound nine shillings and three 
nence When it is recollected that there are numerous shippers, and consequently ma y o t 
Cward entries per each vessel, and a much greater number of consignees, and consequent znward 
entries for inward cargoes, it will appear that these charges amount in the aggregate, to a very 
large sum annually. . 

Copy of Outward Entry. 

Dublin, 30th January 1823. 

Outwards.— The " Wilson," Britton, for New York. 

Ja' Jameson Co. 

s. d. 

J Duty - - 19 

Exchange - 1 



One puncheon of Whiskey, containing one hundred and 
thirty-nine gallons, for drawback, value 



Charges of e p^J‘ Dun j Asylum, ballast office, &c. upon entry 
r>,. _ _ . - - do - - upon cocket 



Do upon export board 
Stamp for do. - - * 1 

Dunleary on, debenture paper 
Stamp for do. - - - 
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in limestone ballast, which they bought, and whenever that was done the ballast 
office insisted upon the ship taking a pilot, or if they did not take one, they were 
obliged to pay a certain sum of money in lieu of it ; what that precise sum was 
I cannot exactly say. I beg leave to hand in a schedule of the charge at Dublin 
for ballast, as compared with the charge at London. 

Charge at Dublin : 

s. d. 

To British ships - - - 1 6 per ton. 

Foreign d® - - - - 26 — 



At London : 



To Coal ships - 1 - per ton. 

British ships - - - 13^— 

Foreign ships - - - 17 — 

and the distance which the ballast is carried at Dublin is not one third of that at 
London. 

Do you conceive any advantage to be derived to the trade of Dublin from the 
pilots provided by the ballast board ? — Yes, Ido. 

Do you think that advantage is procured at too high a money price?— -No, 
I think not. 

Then, with respect to the charge for pilotage, you do not conceive that the public have 
any reason to complain ?— The general opinion is, that the pilots are not "sufficiently 
remunerated, and that they even were not supplied with boats such as they ought to 
be supplied with, they are not any thing like so good as the pilot boats at Liverpool ; 
and I will beg leave to mention a circumstance that occurred last winter with respect 
to myself ; a vessel coming from St. Andrew’s, with timber, and bound for Belfast, 
which had sprung a leak at sea when near Dublin, the master found it necessary to 
run for that port ; the ship came into Dublin harbour about ten o’clock in the 
morning, but could not find a pilot ; no pilot boat being in the bay as there ought 
to have been, in consequence she was stranded. 

Have you made any comparison of the amount of charges under the authority of 
the ballast board, to which the trade of Dublin is subject? — Yes, I have. 

Have you made any such comparison as bettveen the port charges of Dublin and 
the port-charges of Belfast?— I have, 

[The witness delivered in the same , which is as follows :] 



Trade of Belfast, 1821. 



bioj 9(1) )£Q) .. 


Ships. 1 


Tons. 


Amount. 


Rate of Charge. 


Foreigners - - - 


17 


2,99 9 


£■ s. d. 
36 13 3 


d. 

2 i 


Natives - - - - 


525 


62,491 


50.5 19 - ' 


1 £ 4-t-s-H- 


Colliers and Coasters 


99 1 


"1.005 


399 5 9 
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Trade of Dublin, 1821. 
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Foreigners - - 


30 


5,885 


438 15 - 


1 8 


Natives - - - - 


938 


9M44 


3,417 18 - 
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Colliers - - - ; 


L719 


>99.9*7 


4,997 18 6 
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Coasters .... 


694 


29.934 
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From what document did you prepare this return ? — From a document I pro- 
cured from Belfast,, signed by the Belfast master, and from another document I re- 
ceived from the Ballast-office at Dublin. 

To what purposes are the ballast rates of Belfast applied? — To maintaining the 
harbour, and to provide pilots and ballast for the shipping. 

To what purposes are the ballast rates of Dublin applied? — To the same 
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purposes. 

Are you able to inform the Committee, whether there are, or are not, very exten- 
sive works carrying on for the improvement of the port of Dublin which are not 
carrying on in the port of Belfast? — Yes, there are. 

Does not that circumstance in itself account for a higher rate of duty in Dublin 
than at Belfast? — When those charges were originated, the present works that are 
now going on in Dublin, were not in contemplation. 

What are the works that are now going on? — Building a wall, called the great 
north wall. 

Is that a very expensive work? — Very expensive, indeed. I am not prepared 
to inform the Committee what the actual expense may be, but according to my 
judgment, it will cost at least 200,000 1 exclusive of an annual charge to keep it in 
repair for ever hereafter. 

Have you any document which will enable you to inform the Committee, what the 
debt charged upon the ballast board is? — It is 81,600/. 

Had that debt amounted to so much as 81,600 /. at the time they undertook this 
additional work which you suppose will cost 200,000/.? — When they undertook the 
work, the debt, by the paper which I hold in my hand, being a return made by that 
board to Parliament, appears to be 57,100 /. 

Do you conceive the trade of the city of Dublin would be more likely to be 
benefited by a reduction of the charges that are now made, or by the prosecution 
and execution of the great public works? — I think the trade would be more benefited 
by a reduction of the charges, than by any advantage likely to be derived from the 
building of the north wall, which is considered by every person to be an experi- 
mental work, and not likely to have any effect whatever in deepening the harbour 
from the Pigeon House up to the city ; it is expected that it will have a tendency to 
create a greater depth of water over the bar. 

When was the ballast board of Dublin constituted, and by what authority ? — By 
the 26th of George the 3d, chapter 1 g. 

What are the powers that are vested in the ballast board by that Act, with regard 
to filling up vacancies in their body ?• — The surviving members have the power of 
filling up vacancies. 

Is there any control exercised over them, as to the nomination of new members ? — 
None that I know of, except a provision, which I believe exists, that the Lord 
Lieutenant and privy council must be informed of the nomination, and has the 
power to send them to a new election, but I believe it never has been exercised. 

Are the rates that they are authorized to impose wtpon the trade, and the fines, 
and the power of borrowing money, subject to any limit? — None ; on looking over 
the Act I see there are no bounds whatever. 

Was there any effort made by the ballast board to obtain a knowledge of the 
general opinion of the merchants in Dublin, with regard to the great north wall 
which they are now undertaking? — Not any; had the citizens of Dublin been 
aware of the circumstances of the funds of the board, at the time they com- 
menced this experimental work of the north wall, I am quite satisfied from what 
I have heard since, that the citizens would have petitioned the House of Commons 
against it, but the prevailing opinion in the city was, that this board had a vast 
sum of money lying by them, which they were bound to expend upon some works 
for the improvement of the harbour. „ 

Whereas the fact was, that they were considerably in debt at the time ? Yes. 
Do you know under what authority the sum of appears as paid to Green- 
wich hospital ? — No, I do not. . 

Is there any particular expense connected with the collection of that revenue.- 
There is a clerk kept in the Custom House of Dublin, for the purpose of collect- 
ing it. 

In reference to light house fees, have you any reason to think that Dublin con- 
tributes more in proportion than most of the Irish ports ?— -Yes, I have. 

On what account? — Because the tonnage of Dublin consists chiefly of coals, 
nan How 
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How does that circumstance produce a higher proportionate charge in Dublin 
than is paid elsewhere ? — ' The other ports have a greater trade in proportion to the 
quantity of coals they import. 

How does the light house charge augment in proportion to the increased quantity 
of coal that is imported, as compared with other articles of commerce?— Because 
it is charged on the tonnage ; it is no matter whether there is a cargo worth thirty or 
forty thousand pounds, or a cargo of 120/. or 130/. ; they are subject to the same 
rate upon their respective tonnage. 

Can you state the total quantity of coals imported into Ireland, in the year 
1821? — 651,90910ns. J 

How much did Dublin import? — 267,470. 

What was the whole tonnage in Ireland ?— 926,631 tons, in 1821, and the 
tonnage of Dublin in 1821, was 320,995; it therefore appears, that Dublin con- 
tributes about one-third of the whole expense of light-houses round all Ireland. 

Then you mean to suggest, that as the trade of Dublin comprehends a great 
proportion of the trade of Ireland, and as the trade of Dublin consists chiefly in 
coal vessels, or to a considerable degree, the charge for light-houses falling with 
peculiar severity upon the coal vessels, falls heavier on the trade of Dublin than- 
on the trade of Ireland generally ? — Yes, I do. 

Are there not charges imposed upon the people of Dublin, on the coals con- 
sumed in the city, for the purpose of making wide streets and improving the 
city ? — There are. 6 

Canyou state how much that amounts to annually? — It amounts to 1 2,595/. ns. 3 d. 

Is that exclusive of parliamentary grants and charges?— It is exclusive of all 
charges paid, and parliamentary grants. 

Is it exclusive of the grant from Parliament, is it altogether raised by a tax 
upon coals ?— That part of the income of the commissioners of wide streets is 
.altogether raised by a tax upon coals. 



Jovis, 22 ° die Mail, 1823 . 

THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Mine St ewart. ^ A/r. Isaac Stewart, again called in; and Examined. 

(21 May.) HOW are the Wide-street commissioners constituted ? — I believe the first board 
formed, had a power to fill up vacancies as they occurred, and the surviving members 
of the board have uniformly exercised this power ; I have looked into the Act of 
Parliament, but I cannot trace what authority government have on the occasion ; 
I am, however, inclined to think they have a veto in the same manner as in the 
ballast office. 

Do you know how often it is necessary for the members to attend annually ? 

No, I do not; I understand they are disqualified by non-attendance, but then 
they may and actually do elect the same persons over again. 

Have they the power of borrowing money on the security of the tax ? — I find they 
have a power of borrowing money on the security of the tax. 

Do they borrow now at all? — They have a power by the 23d and 24th of George 
3d, chapter 31, section 2, to borrow to any extent. 

Do they do so now? — I am not aware what they are doing at present; they 
have also a power in another Act, the 47th of George 3d, chapter 74, section 30, 
to mortgage taxes that the grand jury are authorized to levy, but not exceed- 
ing 100,000/.; I am, however, unable to inform the Committee what sum of 
money they have borrowed upon each of those securities; one is upon the house 
tax and the other is upon the article of coal, the particular sums on each are not set 
forth in their accounts they have furnished to Parliament. 

You are not in possession then of the amount ?— There is no document re- 
cently laid before the public, showing the exact amount of the debt. 

What is the whole amount of the debt? — 

[The witness delivered in an account of the debt, which was read, as follows ;] 

Debt 
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Debt of Wide-street Commissioners. 



£. s. d. 

76,400 - - Four per cent 

130,236 19 31 Six d ° ‘ 

38,985 19 7 Government 

11,000 - - Ballast office 

10,579 12 7 W. Sweetman 

7,000 - - Assignees of Carrol 



£. s. d. 

3.056 - - 

7,814 - - 

13,960 9 6 



274,202 10 5f 



(22 May.) 



Their powers are 24 G. 3 - c. 3 >- sec. 2. powerto borrow ; and by 47 G. 3 - c. 74 - 
30 D”; they had also a power by latter Act to mortgage the tax upon houses, as 

neraU y understood that government is bound to the debenture holders for 
the payment of the interest of the two first sums of 76,400/. and 130,236 1. \gs. 3 z d. 
but whether this really is the case or not, I am unable to give the Committee any 
positive information. There is in that account, a sum, to which I think it right to 
draw the attention of the Committee, namely, 38,985 19 *■ 7 d. which Wgrs 

returned as due to the Treasury; we have been unable to get any satisfactory 
account from those commissioners ; in the course of our exertions on the subject St 
the local taxation I wrote a letter to Messrs. Sherrards the secretaires, lor the 
^of Wtag the amount of their debt, and whether there 
‘nv what sinking fund: they returned me an answer, which I will take the 
liberty of reading°to the Committee, which will enable the Committee to judge, 
whether the acts of this board are kept secret or not. 

[The witness delivered in the same , which was read, as follows :] 

S!r[ Blessington-street, 29th December 1822. 

“ We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the ^7* mstont, 
requesting as one of the committee of St. Mary’s parish, on 
certain information on the debt and funds of the commissioners of Wide streets 
“ And in reply, we beg to acquaint you, we do not consider we would be warranted 
in co"g P wi y th your^ request without a special order of 1 he board L to whom if 
you please, you can apply by letter ; their next meeting will be on Friday the 3d 
January, meanwhile permit us to inform you, we conceive you wffi find a l the 
information you require, particularly detailed in Parliamentai y reports 

“ We have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble servants, 

» To Isaac Stewart, Esq.” “ TU % D. H. Sherranl.” 

Witness I afterwards wrote to the commissioners, requesting they would fur- 

nish me with this information, and I have not since obtained an answer. 

contlM^^ 

tax fverv likely) ere long, will not be sufficient to pay that interest. 

Are ' vou aware of a projected improvement under the sanction of theW.de- 
stree^comnfisskiners fo/the opening of Dame-streetP-The openmg ot Dame- 
street was spoken of a long time ago, but I am not able to give the Committee any 

information what is now doing about it. . ? r t : s mentioned 

The question referred to future Improvements in Dame-street ?— It is mentioned 
in their accounts, “ to open the north side of Dame-street, 36,000/. 

Are you acquainted with the part of the city to which that improvement refers . 

1 Do you think there is any public object connected with that improvement, which 
" would be advanced^ 

,<fctf49- S s 
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such an improvement? I do not; the street is already as wide as almost any street 
in London or Westminster. 

“ ' Having stated the amount of the debt, can you inform the Committee whether 

(as May.) there is any sinking fund provided, or any prospect of this debt being paid off?— 
I believe there is no such thing as a sinking fund, nor any prospect whatever of the 
debt being paid off by means of the present income and taxes received by that 
board. J 

Have you made extracts from their accounts so as to enable the Committee to be 
aware what the amount of the interest of their debt is, and the amount of their 
revenue?— I have; on the one side I have stated the interest of the debt at 
* 3 > 9 bo/- 9^* 6r/.; rents, 1,066/. 65'.; salaries, 662/. 10$.; law costs, 1,124/. is. 1 \d - 
advertising and stationery, 272/. 2 s. 11 f d.; contingencies, 20/. 155. 5</. ; those 
sums being added together, make 17,106/. 11 s.; and the revenue upon the other 
side on coals, comes 1012,595/. 7 *- 3 d.; rents of ground, 800 /. 12 s. 3 d.; club 
tax, 846/. gs. gd.; rents of houses, 1,144/. 5 s - lid.-, those sums added together 
make 15,386/. 145. 10 ^d. leaving a deficiency of 1,719/. 16$. if d. 

Having stated the rents of houses to be 1,144/. 5 s. l id. are you able to inform 
the Committee what is the general rate of purchase of that property ; supposing 
those rents were sold for the extinction of the debt, what would be their value?— 
Sixteen or sixteen and a half years purchase. 

That would amount to about 31,118/. to 31,700/. ?— Yes; in addition to the 
last answer, I have been informed, that some of those rents are mortgaged to persons 
who have lent them money, as security for part of the debt already mentioned ; 
the ballast office lent them 11,000/. and they have got a mortgage as security. 

Have you heard any complaints in the city of Dublin, with respect to the con- 
fluct, °t tins board ? — I have heard many complaints, owing to the practice of 
holding inquisitions on houses, and afterwards not taking them until after the lapse 
“““y y. ear . s ’ an ^ their having a right to hold other valuations, or what are 
called inquisitions, at any time they think proper, whenever the value of the pro- 
perty becomes reduced, owing to the circumstance of a valuation being had; and it 
generally so happens, that property becomes greatly reduced after being valued; 
they then, after it has been greatly reduced by means of the first valuation having 
taken place, and liable to be taken down at any time, on their paying the sum 
which such premises have been, or may be valued at, thereby making the property 
conditionally that of the commissioners. 

frequent ^ CaSGS t0 J ou a ^ u ^ e been of frequent occurrence? — Very 

Do you consider that in point of fact, Dublin requires any additional expendi- 
ture ot public money, for the improvement of the streets under the control of the 
W ide-street commissioners?—! think not; there might be some small alterations 
necessary, but no material or expensive ones ; nor do I consider, upon general 
principles, that expensive works ought to be undertaken even for necessary im- 
provements, unless the trade were such as to be capable of affording it, and I do 
not think the trade of Dublin is in that situation. 

Having stated your impression that a deficiency in the fhnds of the commis- 
sioners is likely to take place, does any remedy occur to you, to provide for that 
contingency r-Yes; in the first place I will mention, that a saving might take 
place out of the present expenditure. 

In what particulars ?— Six hundred pounds might be saved out of the salaries 
How would you provide for the duties of the board, if you left only 62/. for 
salaries r -The comuiMsioners have do salary; those are for officers, and I appre- 
hend that if there is no business going forward, and if there are no expensive 
establishment 0 "’ ***** ‘ l W0U d be quite unnecess!u y to keep up an expensive 

What other saving do you think practicable?-! think that 1,000 / might be 
saved on the law costs. 6 

Those legal expenses chiefly accrue in the valuation of houses?— -Yes ■ and for 
attending the juries. * 

Then it is by the cessation of the duties of the board that you conteuiDlate the 
possibility of that saving being made? — Yes. F 

Is there any other saving which you think practicable ?— Yes ; in the advertising, 
stationery and contingencies, which appear now to cost 292 1 . ; I compute that 
1 1 9 /. would be quite sufficient to answer this purpose ; I will beg leave to mention 

further. 
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further, that it requires little arithmetical knowledge to show, that were the security 
good, the interest of the present debt might be greatly reduced by means of bor- 
rowing at 4 or 5 per cent, as much money as would pay off the 6 per cent debt ; 
this being done, the saving would be equal to one-sixth or two-sixths of the 
interest of that part of the out-standing debt, being 1 30,206 /. 

Is not government security for all the debt? — Yes, I believe so; this would pro* 
duce from the lowest calculation, if borrowed at 5 per cent, a saving of 1,302 1 per 
year, and on the greatest, a saving of 2,604 /. per year ; and were the old debt sub- 
jected to the operation of a sinking fund, which might be confidently looked to, 
provided government would give up the claim for the balance of 38,985 /. which 
I rather think was granted under some peculiar circumstances, and for some 
specific purpose for improvements about the castle, more for the accommodation 
of government, than for any permanent utility afforded to the city by this particular 
expenditure. # , . 

What course would you suggest for providing for the ultimate extinction of the 
debt itself; where does the debt due to government appear?— I observe it in a 
return to Parliament for 1 81 6 ; 1 cannot now particularly mention where to find it ; 

I found it somewhere in a printed paper as a return to Parliament, where they state 
their debt to be 245,622 /. 185. 10 d. ; and I observe in their accounts returned 
to Parliament in 1822, that they owe several sums in addition to that just men- 
tioned namely, 11,000 /. to the ballast office ; 10,597 /. to William Sweetman ; and 
7,000 /. to the assignees of Coote and Carrol. 

Does any mode occur to you by which the ultimate payment of the debt might 
be provided for?— I have a plan which I intended to suggest to the Committee on 
the subject of paying off this debt ; but that was on the supposition of all those taxes 
continuing upon the citizens, and that government would not interfere, to take off 
the duties on coals ; in the event of government not interfering, and that this plan 
was adopted, there would be a sinking fund of about 4,400 £ a y ear - 

Of what sums is that sinking fund composed ? — Composed of the surplus after 
paying the interest. 

Do you take credit in that for the continuance of the annual Parliamentary 
grant? — No, I do not. 

If the Parliamentary grant were continued, and the saving that you have sug- 
gested made in the interest of the debt, and the rents which you have alluded to con- 
verted into cash, would there not be an ample provision made for the extinction of 
the debt ? — Very ample ; as by means of the saving of 4,400 /. commencing in 1 824, 
it would be reduced in the year 1 832 about 46,000 1. 

Supposing there were a cessation of the duties of the Wide-street commissioners 
altogether, do you think that any public inconvenience would arise to the citizens 
of Dubin, from the cessation of those duties, and the application of the whole sum 
to the extinction of the debt? — I do not think there would be any. 

Are you acquainted with the sums which have been levied from the merchants, 
under the authority of the ballast board, for the quay walls, west of Carlisle bridge?— 

I know there have been sums levied by the ballast office. 

What is the name by which that tax has been designated ?— The Anna Liffey 
house tax and foot tax, commonly called the Quay Wall tax. 

Has that tax ceased? — No ; it is continued upon all houses, waste grounds aud 
gateways fronting the quays ; but on houses not fronting the quays it is discontinued. 

For what objects is that tax levied?— I cannot understand at present for what 
object it is levied, because it appears to me that there is no expenditure of any con- 
sequence, and still the tax is very considerable. 

Are you aware of any balance being struck on the foot of this tax and transferred 
to any other account? — Yes, lam. . 

Will you inform the Committee of the particulars of that transaction ? — The 
balance in favour of the public, in the last account furnished, was 3,249 1. 17 s. 2 d. 
and the expenditure for works in that year was only 467 1. 4 s. and salaries, an- 
nuities, contingencies, interest and tax collectors, comes to 577 ^ 

To what account was that balance transferred ?— There appears to have been m 
the bank of Ireland, on account of the Anna Liffey cess, 254 /• 185. 6f d . ; ditto, 
account of Ballast office Foot tax, that is the Quay Wall tax, 68 /. 18 5. 4 \d- i due 
by the late Alderman Howison, 248 /. 7 *■ 4 d.-, advanced on account Whitworth 
Bridge, 50/. ; ditto ditto repairs of bridges, 1,266/. 13 s. 6 c?.; ditto, account of 
Queen’s bridge, 1,360/. 19 s. 3 c?.; making a total of 3,249/. \7 s. 2d. 

549 . What 
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Mi-. What was done with the 3,249 1 . ? — It was lent 

Jsaac S tewart . To whom was it lent? — To those different accounts that I have just men- 
v — ' y ' tioned ; and the ballast office commissioners are also the commissioners for those 
(22 May.) works. 

So that, in point of fact, those commissioners lent it to themselves, in other public 
capacities ? — Certainly. 

Is there any mode of re- transferring this to the credit of the public ? — I suppose 
there is; I suppose it is in the power of those commissioners to dispose of it as they 
think proper. 

Are you aware of any instances of hardship which occurred in consequence of an 
assessment under the House tax upon gateways or unprofitable grounds? — Yes, 
I have heard of some instances; one of which was a case where a man got property 
by the death of a relation, the arrears due upon it to the ballast office was 60 l. ; the 
property not being worth so much he endeavoured to persuade them to take it to 
themselves, but they would not, and instituted a suit against him, he being a man 
of some substance, and I believe obliged him to pay the 60 1 . ; the ballast office are 
enabled, I understand, to do this by Act of Parliament, which renders taxes due to 
them not subject to the statute of limitations ; it is considered like a rent-charge, 
and are not liable to the law respecting other taxes of the city. 

What was the result? — I believe he was obliged to pay; I had a similar case 
myself ; they called upon me for nine years arrears, for one half of a gateway on 
George quay. 

Having stated to the Committee, that the charges in the port of Dublin for coal, 
are much higher than they are in other ports, are you able to inform the Committee 
what additional price they produce upon coal in Dublin, as compared with the ports 
of Drogheda, Dundalk, Newry and Belfast? — In Drogheda, Dundalk, Newry and 
Belfast, the prices of coal are generally from 16 s. 6 d. to 1 7 s. per ton, and in Dublin 
the usual price at the quay is about 21 s. to 22 s. per ton. 

Is coal the fuel which is generally consumed by the people of Dublin, including 
the lower orders ? — It is. 

Is the consumption of coal very considerable in the public establishments, the 
breweries and distilleries and manufactories of the city of Dublin? — It is. 

Have you any reason to imagine that the high price of coal operates as a discou- 
ragement to the promotion of manufactures in the city of Dublin? — I do consider 
it operates very materially ; for instance, an establishment of moderate extent in the 
calico printing trade, will consume from 1,200 to 1,500 tons yearly; in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow, the price at which such a quantity will be delivered to the 
manufacturer, does not exceed 7 s. per ton, and in Manchester 8 s . ; whilst, in the 
immediate vicinity of Dublin, the price upon delivery is seldom less than 24 s. per 
ton ; the disadvantages to which an establishment engaged in this branch of trade in 
Dublin, when compared with another, either in Glasgow or Manchester, is conse- 
quently and inevitably subject, will, in the particular case here stated, clearly amount 
to 1,000 /. per annum, a sum which in itself would be considered a very considerable 
yearly profit from a concern such as has been instanced. 

Are there any charges for or on behalf of the corporation of the city of Dublin, 
as connected with the coal trade ? — There are. 

What are those charges? — The first charge is for the lord mayor, collected at the 
custom house. 

Gan you state the amount of those charges? — It appears by a return which I hold 
in my hand, that in three years the gross sum collected was 3,867 l. 4 s. $ d. 

For what time? — For three years. 

Where is that duty collected ? — At the custom house. 

Are you aware under what authority that duty is collected ? — I am not aware of 
any authority for its collection. 

Do you know how that is applied ? — Yes; it appears by a return signed by 
Edward Hammerton, the individual who collects it at the custom house. 

Is he a public officer ? — He is the clerk of ships entries, and cockets, he has been 
frequently asked by merchants under what authority he collects it, but he has never 
given any satisfactory explanation; I have asked him myself, and he said it was for 
the lord mayor and that the authority was in the charter ; and he exercises the pow'er 
of hindering ships from clearing^out, unless those fees, & c. are paid. 

Is not there an Act of Parliament for it? — They do not say in this report to 
Parliament that there is any Act of Parliament. 

. How 
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How is it appropriated? — 510/. 5 s. is Edward Hainmerton’s proportion, which 
is equal to about 1 3 per cent upon the gros sum. 

Is that paid to Hammerton as a per centage upon collecting it?— The words 
made use of here are, paid to him under an arrangement of the corporation, for the 
collection of the charges on vessels discharging coals in the port of Dublin, has 
been consigned to the clerk of the ship’s entries in the port at a per centage; the 
other appropriations are the sheriff’s, 24/ . 15 s. 4f d . ; the recorder s, 24 /. 15 s. 4\ d.; 
water bailiff’s, 1,746/. gs. id. Lord mayor, 590/. 2S. 6d.; for the corporation 
at large, shippage, 156/. os. yd. and anchorage, S14I. 16s. 6d. 

Is that the whole appropriation ? — It is. 

Does that include those which are styled chapter and guild ?— It does. 

How much are coal vessels charged each voyage ? — They are charged 14 y. $£& 
every voyage, and once a year, 15. 7 id. additional. 

Under what head is that charge made; is that included in any of the duties 
collected by Mr. Hammerton ? — It is. 

What is the 14 s. </.? — That is the manner in which Mr. Hammerton col- 

lects it. 

Are you aware for what purpose the annual sum of 1 s. "]\d. is charged? I have 
been informed that it is charged for the purpose of burying the dead; it had for- 
merly been contributed by captains of ships to a friary w'hich was once at Clontai f, 
for burying the dead found drowned on the north Bull. 

Does it continue to be appropriated for such purpose ? — No, I believe not; I am 
sure it is not. There is no such friaiy in existence. 

With respect to the charges for shippage and anchorage, are you aware ot 
any public duties that are executed in return for any of those charges ?— None 
whatever. , . . „ , 

By whom are the buoys and the charges maintained ; is it the ballast otnce . 

The merchants and trade of Dublin support the ballast office, who has charge, under 
.several Acts of Parliament, of all the quays, buoys, walls and harbours of Dublin, 
extending from Daltry on the south side to Balbreggan on the north side. ^ 

The labours of the ballast office are provided for by an additional charge ?— They 

Are you aware that any increase has been made under the head of any of those 
charges?— The charge of is. y\d. appears to have commenced in 1800 which 
was about the time I began business ; and I never knew of any other charges than 
those already mentioned. . 

Are you aware of any duties for the benefit of the public which are performed 
by the water bailiffs ?— No, I am not aware of any duty whatever for the benefit of 
the public. . _ 

Can you inform the Committee, what are the duties of that office . they exe- 
cute, like any other bailiffs in the city, warrants on the water. 

Do not they find tubs and measures?— I never understood they did, until I saw 
the report on the table ; there is generally no one to supply the coal tubs, but two 
men of the names of Oulton and Howard. 

Can you inform the Committee, what are the charges made upon the coal trade 
of Dublin, under the authority of the guild of merchants ? — They return in one year 
6,763/. 16$. 4f d. as the amount. . 

Can you inform the Committee, whether any increase has taken place in the 
rates charged by the guild of merchants? — They have been perpetually increasing. 

Will you state the sums, and the particulars of that increase ?■ — I have seen 
a copy of a paper/ purporting to be part of an affidavit made by Allen and Green 
in a suit. 

Who are Allen and Green?— They are town clerks ; they made it on the part ot 
the corporation ; and in this paper, which I understand to be part of their affidavit, 
they stated that it was 2 d . previous to 1794; it was then raised to 3</. and in 1798 
to 4 d. and since 1802 it has been 6</. per ton. 

Do you know by what authority that increase has taken place? — By the authority 
of the corporation. 

The corporation of the guild of merchants ? — Yes ; supported by the court ot 
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conscience. . 

Have you ever known the payment of those fees resisted r— Yes, 1 have. 
Were there any legal steps taken in consequence of that resistance ?- 
were, by several individuals. 
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Wlmt was the result?— A man of the name of Russell instituted a suit, which 
was argued in the court of King’s Bench, before a full court, for three days ; upon 
which occasion the court made several orders, one of them was to restrain the court 
of conscience from issuing a warrant for the recovery of a debt that had been 
contracted for the sixpence a ton, payable to the guild of merchants ; there were 
two or three other orders respecting the issue intended to have been tried in 
a court of law. 

Was it so tried?— No, it was not; Russell failed in circumstances, and in the 
mean time it never was tried ; the guild of merchants formerly insisted on measur- 
ing coals going out of yards, and standing by while they were measured, and 
charging sixpence a ton on them ; but this has been successfully resisted by the 
yard keepers, a short time since; I believe there has been a decision against coal- 
meters by a court of law, and it is now settled that they had no right to go into 
a yard ; they have also demanded and exercised the power of going on board ships 
where coals are delivering, the property of individuals, imported for their own use, 
and of standing by to see them measured, or rather, in order to make the charge 
of sixpence a ton. 

What duties are performed in return for those charges made by the guild of 
merchants ? — There is sometimes a coal measurer on board the ship, and sometimes 
not ; I have frequently taken notice of it ; I have had several cargoes myself, and 
my business leads me very often to go down the quay when I am shipping corn ; and 
since I commenced the inquiry into the local taxation, I particularly noticed two 
jolliers, which were working in the morning in the absence of the measurer; I asked 
where the coal measurer was, and the people on board said he was gone to his 
breakfast; I went again on board in the evening the same ship, and finding the 
ship still at work, in the absence of the measurer, I asked where the coal measurer 
was, and they told me he was in the cabin with the captain. 

Are the Committee to understand that those measurers are officers under the 
'guild of merchants, claiming an exclusive right of measuring all the coals in the 
port of Dublin ?— Yes. 

Are the Committee to understand, that for the exercise of this right, they claim 
a fee which has been several times raised on their own authority ? — Certainly. 

Can you inform the Committee, whether any inconvenience would be felt by the 
trade or by the public, if all importers were allowed to sell their coals free from all 
such interference ? I think there would be no inconvenience whatever, and that 
there would be very great advantage derived to the public ; I conceive if the mer- 
chants had liberty, and the public in general, to take out coals as they thought 
proper, either by weight or by measure, that it would create a saving of about 
J 2,000/. a year to the citizens of Dublin, and be the means of affording very con- 
siderable advantage to all consumers. 

From what circumstances do you conceive that such a saving would be a'con- 
sequenee of the alteration of system which you propose ?— Because I consider 
measuring a bad method of ascertaining the quantity of an article so bulk-y as coal, 
and it is attended with an expense of nearly 14 cl. per ton, whilst if coals were 
weighed, the cost would not be more than 2 d. and this difference would be a saving 
to the inhabitants of Dublin, of from iz.ooof. to 13,000 1 . annually, exclusive of 
the frauds so frequently and so easily practised at present, but which would so 
easily be checked if coals were sold by weight. 

Then does your observation solely refer to the alteration of selling bv weight 
in place of by measure ? — No. ° J ° 

IVhat other circumstances then do you rely on, in order to produce this proposed 
saving f— 1 rely on the imperfect manner in which the measure is now made ; coals 
are broken in order to make them measure lighter, besides the breaking of the 
coals injures the quality ; I further beg to notice, that the trade employ artful 
liners, a description of men, who are very clever at such work, filling the tubs with 
a great deal of art, so that the quantity that is supposed to be in the measure, is 
really not in it; in explanation, I beg to mention an instance ; Whitehaven coals 
ought to pay according to a trial made by the custom house, 2o81bs. more than 
a ton ; i made an experiment upon a ton of coals, and it produced only 77lbs. 
thus show ing there is duty paid to the crown upon 131 lbs, of coals, more' than is 
really delivered to the consumer, of course he pays for so much more than he 
receives, and is defrauded the (fifference. 

Have you evei; heard any complaints made, as to the mode in which this power 
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of measuring is exercised by the officers of the guild of merchants r It is a very 
oeneral subject of complaint in the city of Dublin. 

0 Do you consider them to be impartial individuals, as between buyer and seller? 
—I cannot consider them in any other light, except that they do not appear to do 
their duty very correctlv. 

Can you inform the Committee, whether the practice of selling coals by weight 
lias been adopted in any other, and what ports, in Ireland :• It lias been adopted 
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in Belfast. 

Is that by statute?— No, by usage. 

Has it been found beneficial at Belfast?— Very much so; at Dundalk, Limerick, 
and in Cork, it is altogether by weight ; in latter port under an Act of Parliament. 

Are you aware whether, in any of those other out-ports, there is any officer 
employed as between buyer and seller, corresponding to the master measurer and 
the coal measurers of the guild of merchants ?— ' There was a measurer in Belfast, 
appointed by the corporation to measure, who charged a certain sum for his services; 
the distillers in Belfast refused to permit him on board their ships, or to measure 
the coals, and insisted upon taking them by weight ; the corporation of Belfast, 
thereupon, were about to commence a suit against them, however, after some time 
spent in threatening, they ultimately gave up the contest, and for many years they 
the distillers have received their coals by weight. 

Does the public at large receive coals by weight at Belfast?— As they think 
proper, either by weight or measure. 

Is it so at Dundalk ? — It is the same ; the corporation there also attempted to 
dispute the ri^ht with a distiller, but ultimately surrendered their claim. 

You are clear, in your judgment, that giving the public a power of purchasing 
by weight if they should so think fit, free from any interference of the guild of mer- 
chants^ would produce in Dublin very considerable saving, and very considerable 
advantage?— I am quite satisfied that it would, and it is not only my opinion, but 
that of every other person ; the meters are at present appointed by the guild of mer- 
chants, and they are of the lowest class of corporators, for instance, there is one 
man, now a meter of Dublin, of the name of Emmerson, who was found guilty of 
selling forced stamps and sentenced to transportation ; he remained some time in 
confinement, his sentence was commuted, and I am now informed he is one of the 
master measurers. . 

How did he get out of gaol?— He staid some time in gaol, but was not trans- 
ported; those measurers are obliged to pay a sum of money, I have been told, 
differently from 23 guineas to 32 guineas, upon getting their appointment. 

To whom does that money go ? — To the guild of merchants ; they are also obliged 
to pay a further sum to persons of the names of Oulton and Howard ; a further sum 
of 4s. 8 d. on cutting a ship, and it is no matter what the size of the ship may be, 
they are obliged to pay that sum for what they call booking ; the way in which it 
is accounted for in their own accounts is as follows : inspector in 1776, bookings 
at vs 2 d. per 192/. 8 s . ; book-keeper for the same, 192/. 8 s. ; ditto for messenger, 
36 /. • making a total of 420/. 16s. This is a charge which we have not included 
in the account in the sheet containing the gross local taxation, because it is a charge 
made by one class of corporators against the other; however, I would beg to draw 
the attention of the Committee to this fact, those measurers being obliged to pay 
so lar<re a sum as this, they are thereby made dependent upon the captains of vessels 
for their support, and the captains being generally interested in the out come of the 
cargo, lie therefore, as the seller, will naturally keep on good terms with the mea- 
surer,' to defraud not only the public but the revenue. 

Does the guild of merchants, or its officers, claim any right of entering forcibly 
on board ships, in order to measure the coals? — They do, and their officers have 
enforced their claims. c 

Are vou aware by what law, or by what authority, they justify such a course ot 
proceeding ; — I never heard of any law or authority whatever, and on reading over 
their own"account, I find they do not pretend to say there is any law on the subject. 

Have not they enforced it by legal proceedings r — Never, that I have heard, 
except by the court of conscience. 

What is the court of conscience? — It is a court held by the ex-lord mayor; 
they have authority to enforce sums as far as 40 s. and in order to bring all those 
charges within the reach of 40 s. I have been informed, and I have no reason to 
doubt it, when a vessel larger than 80 tons burthen was discharging coals, and it 
io kaq appeared 
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appeared likely that the payment of the charge would be disputed, they changed 
the measurers, so as to keep their demand under that sum. ° 

Is there not a duty charged for the use of coal tubs ?— There is 3 s. 9 Id. paid 
at the coal office, to Oulton and Howard. 

Is there not a demand also made of a certain quantity of coal ? — There is. 

How much ? — A heaped half barrel of coals from every ship. 

What is paid by the measurers to the guild of merchants ? — I understand they 
have varied from time to time, but the highest I have heard them mention is 
32 guineas, and the lowest 22 or 23 guineas. 

Have you ever heard of a fee being paid by the captains of ships for leave to choose 
small tubs in preference to large ones ? — I have ; and I was unwilling to believe it 
for a long time ; but since the present lord mayor came into office, he discovered 
on measuring a quantity of coals, that some bags were measure and some not ; in 
consequence he seized the coals and took them away ; the owner of the carts being 
a man of very excellent character, and very independent, followed his carts and 
begged the lord mayor would inquire into the affair to the bottom ; he urged him 
to go to the ship and examine the tubs; accordingly the lord mayor accompanied 
this gentleman to the ship, he examined the tubs and found one of them correct 
measure, and the other not. 

Were they both stamped?— Yes, I understand they were both stamped, and both 
corporation tubs ; the lord mayor went further, he went to the yard where the tubs 
%vere kept, and on examining a number of them, he found some correct measure 
and some not ; having heard of this occurrence, I went to the yard myself, where 
I saw the cooper in the act of putting in a new stave into the smaller tubs, in the form 
of a wedge, about an inch and a half broad at the top coming down to a point at the 
bottom, so as not to make it necessary to take out the bottom ; it appeared evident 
that the tubs must have been made so from design, because they are made of strong 
oak, and have iron hoops inside as well outside ; with respect to the large tubs ; 
there has been a discovery made lately, the reason of this requires to be explained* 
a merchant, such as one in my situation in life, who does not follow the trade of 
retailing coals to housekeepers, when they get an occasional cargo, they usually sell 
them to a jobber, who, it would appear, can, if he chooses, get tubs larger than 
the quantity ; I am induced to form this conclusion from my having been informed 
not long ago, at the clerk of the market’s office, where I was upon other business, 
and where I saw some tubs that had been seized ; one of them was .a pint, another 
a quart, I think he said the third was near two quarts larger than the legal size. 

Are the appointment and preparations of those artful measurers, great tubs and 

small tubs, all under the authority of the guild of merchants of the city of Dublin ? 

The man w orking in the hold of the ship as the artful measurer, has nothing to say 
to the guild of merchants at all. 0 J 

Who appoints him ? — He is a person hired by the captain of the ship, or owner 
of the cargo. 

Who prepares those tubs? — I have always understood it was the guild of mer- 
chants ; there is another matter I will mention with respect to the right of measuring ; 
in the votes of the Irish House of Commons in 1695, which I beg to refer to, to 
show that at that time there was no such thing ; there is in those journals a peti- 
tion from protestant porters, complaining that papists were allowed to buy and 
carry coals ; a variety of discussions had taken place, complaining of the conduct of 
those people that they had connived with the captains of vessels to defraud the in- 
habitants, and several Acts of Parliament passed upon the subject, but I can 
find no Act of Parliament whatever, which authorized them to go on board a ship 
and insist on performing the duty, and I can find no Act of Parliament fixing any 
rate for themselves. & 3 



Are you free of the guild of merchants ? — I am. 

Do not you know' there was a committee appointed by the guild of merchants, for 
the purpose of hearing and redressing the complaints that may be made of the coal 
measurers ? — I heard there was a committee appointed by them, but what their 
duties are I do not know. 

Did you ever know a coal measurer, when required by the buyer to do his duty, 
refuse it; or, if complained of to the coal committee, that they refuse to punish 
them for the neglect of duty ? — No, I do not know, of my own knowledge, of any 
instance. " 0 J 

Have you ever known a complaint refused to be attended to ?— No, I have not: 

Do 
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Do not you know complaints are constantly made to the committee, and men are 
removed in consequence of them? — I know they arc very often dismissed. 

Is not it from misconduct and neglect of duty ? — It is ; I beg to mention a cir- 
cumstance that lias just come to my recollection ; I was once at the guild of mer- 
chants where I heard a discussion about the dismissal of a measurer who had 
misconducted himself; one person said, he had discovered that some coals going 
through the city, which had been measured by this measurer, contained little more 
than half the quantity there ought to be, upon which there was a motion made to 
re-instate him and forgive him this fault; it was carried ; some one said they would 
try him once more ; an alderman said he had been a good loyal man and they would 
forgive him for this time, and it was decided to do so. 

Are vou aware that they are sealed by sworn officers? — Yes, I am aware they are 
sealed by the clerks of the market, but the seal is only put upon one stave ; the 
brand is only put upon one stave. 

In case redress was refused by the coal committee, do you know of any instance 
of a complaint made to the guild on the quarter day, respecting the coal establish- 
ment, which has been refused to be attended to ? — I very seldom attend the guild of 
merchants ; in answer to a former question I would beg to state that I have read in 
a newspaper a reported account of a discussion that had taken place in the guild ot 
merchants ; Alderman Archer brought forward a complaint of the practice of keeping 
small tubs, and Alderman Nugent, the master of the guild, said he was making 
much ado about nothing, that it was only small tubs he was talking about. 

You state that you have not been able to find out by what rate the sixpence a ton 
is levied for measuring ; did you ever apply to the guild for information on that 
subject or forliberty to inspect their books?— Never; there is another complaint that 
the citizens make with respect to those measurers, that they are allowed to do it by 
deputy • for instance, I have been informed, that a Mr. Timothy Allen, one of the 
clerks of the guild of merchants is a master measurer, and that his duty is done by 
deputy, and that he gets what is called the best cast, that is, the largest ship ; and 
that Mr. Oulton is also a master measurer, he does the duty also by deputy ; there 
have also been many others mentioned to me who do the duty by deputy. 

You mentioned that you thought the weighing of coals would be a great advan- 
tage ?— Yes, that persons might have the option. 

You have already stated, that they weigh more than they measure ?— home 
coals do and some not. T . ... ... 

Do you know the weight of Whitehaven coals ?— I tned one, which weighed 

77 lbs. more than the 20 hundred. 

Does a measured ton of Whitehaven coals weigh 21 hundred and 3 quarters ? — 
No, it weighed only 77 lbs. more than the 20 hundred. _ . , 

Have you the Mary port coal ; how much did that weigh more?— I tried only 
one ; all Cumberland and all Swansea coal are rated at the same ; they are rated 
at 208 lbs. more than the 20 hundred. , . 

What are the Maryport ; is not the Maryport coal the worst description of coal 
imported into Dublin ? — I believe not. 

Are you aware that a ton of Maryport coal weighs nearly 200 weight more than 

measured ton of Whitehaven?— Yes, 208 lbs. if measured fairly; but I am aware 

that it weighs only 7 7 lbs. more as usually delivered. 

If vessels laden with coal to Dublin, always sold the coals by weight, and that 
the vessel shipped water, would not the consumer have a great additional weight 
from that to pay for? — He would have to pay less than he does at present for the 
same quantity of coal. . 

Have not they found in Cork great frauds to arise from wetting coal?— rrom 
the enquiry I have made they have not, generally speaking ; there have been some 
instances in which they have discovered it; but they can discover the fraud, 1 believe, 
of watering coals as readily as in any thing else. . . , » . 

Do you think they could discharge the coals sufficiently fast by weight . I think 
they could, faster than by measure. > . 

When there are six or eight vessels discharging one over another, which is 
often the case in Dublin, could they dq it by weight?— They could, and to check 
it, it is within the reach and in the power of any housekeeper, because there is 
hardly any one that has not the power of weighing one hundred and a quarter 
weight, which would be the weight of a bag of coals, and any one can check that, 
but no one can check the measure, except by taking them to the clerk of the 

market, or being provided with a tub, and understanding how to measure, which 

very few are. ^ 

IT u Do 
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Mr-. Do you think there would be more facility in using deficient weights than mea- 

Isaac Stcuatt.^ sures ; would there be more danger of weights being deficient?— No, I think not- 
/ 22 M av \ l the ^ e l voulc * be no danger whatever of the weights being deficient, no more* 

than there is in corn or any thing else in the city of Dublin. 

Then, on the whole, you think that the consumer would be better off if they 
were to pay by weight ?— -I think it would be a great advantage to all the trade. 

t ur vve *S^ coals in London ; is it by weight they sell them in London ? . 

I believe they sell both by weight and by measure in London, but their manner of 
measuring differs materially from the practice with us. 



Veneris, 23 ° clie Mail, 1823 . 

SIR ROBERT SHAW, BARONET, 

IN TIIE CHAIR. 

Mr. Isaac Stewart again called in; and further Examined. 

(23 May.) \ OU have stated that the trade of Dublin is decreasing; can you state how much 
it has decreased between 1817 and 1822?— In respect to coals, I can. I can also, 
with respect to the general trade ; the decrease in Dublin in 1822 as compared with 
1 8 1 7 is 36,445 tons of coal. 

■ How was the relative proportion of the whole importation in Ireland within those 
years?— The whole decrease within those years was 61,971 tons. 

V ere there any principal trading towns of Ireland increasing during this period ? 
— rThere were. 

What is the comparative tonnage of Dublin compared with Cork and Belfast?— 
Cork imported in 1817, 88,894 tons, and in 1822, 100,120 tons, making an increase 
of 11,296 tons; and Belfast in 1817 imported 68,898 tons, and in 1822, 74,445 
tons, making an increase of 6,067 tons ; the comparative tonnage of the coal-trade 
of Belfast and Dublin in the year ending the 5th of January 1822, Belfast had 
2 >999 tons, Dublin 5 > 85 ° tons; of foreign shipping in same year, Belfast had 
62,491 tons, and Dublin 91,14410ns ; of natives, which includes all trade with Eng- 
land except colliers, Belfast had 7,005 tons of shipping with coals and coasters, and 
Dublin 229,851 tons of colliers and coasters; I make this statement in order to 
show the small difference there exists between the cross-channel and the foreign 
trade between Dublin and Belfast; Dublin not exceeding Belfast by more than about 
a third of the entire trade. 

Has the duty on coals been reduced by any and what Acts in England ?— It ap- 
pears by a paper which I have extracted from reports furnished by the Commissioners 
for foreign trade, which I will beg leave to hand in, that the duty in Cheshire has 
been reduced by different Acts in 1 814 and in 1 8 1 7, two different periods. 

\The Witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows :] 



Brought coastwise from 
any port in Great Britain 
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to the present time. 
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Vide 57, Geo. 3, c. 96. 
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Note :—- By a report which I observed in a newspaper this week, it appears, that the duty on sea- 
borne coals in all ports in England, except London and Wales, is 6 s. per chaldron. 



You. 
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You have mentioned that the Wide-street Commissioners obtained part of the 
receipt by means of a house-tax levied by authority of the grand jury; can you give 
any information to the Committee how this money is levied and accounted for ?— 
Yes, I can. I beg to hand in a copy of an official account, signed Thomas and 
David Sherrard, Secretaries to the Commissioners. I will beg to make a few 
remarks on this account. There appears here at the end of the account some 
observations, which I will read to the Committee; first, “ a deficit of 334/. 165. 11 d. 
appears in the collection of the year 1816, arising from the default of a collector 
who has been dismissed.” I understand there were three insolvent grand jury col- 
lectors of the names of Phillips, Ellis, and 0 ‘Shaugnessy, in the course of the last 
five or six years to a considerable amount, and that one of those collectors was defi- 
cient about 1200 1 . I have heard that he made up his accounts with the treasurer 
on account of the grand jury cess put of the funds in his hands belonging to the 
Wide-street Commissioners. 

What reason have you to suppose so ? — The printed paper here ; stating that there 
had been a deficiency in one of the collectors, and that they had dismissed him, is 
one reason; and a very general report throughout the city is another; and under 
those two circumstances I have just mentioned I am inclined to think that the 
grand jury had failed in taking the necessary security from the collectors ; and that 
the citizens have thereby lost so much of their money. I will read another part 
of this report: “ A deficit of 8/. 95. 6rf. appears in the collection of the year 
1818, arising from the default of a collector subsequently dismissed. It is to be 
observed, the tax is collected by persons appointed by the term grand jury, and 
solely under their control.” I have already remarked, in my evidence of yes- 
terday, that the citizens of Dublin were unable to get any information from the 
Wide-street Commissioners as to the state of the accounts, notwithstanding appli- 
cations having been made to that effect ; and I will now take the liberty to read 
what is in this paper, which is an official return made by the Wide-street Com- 
missioners: “ Having ineffectually applied to the proper officers of the county of 
Dublin for a statement of the sum applotted by the grand jury within seven years 
to the purposes of their Board, they are unable to give any further information 
than the sums which have been received by them on this account, which are 
accordingly stated.” 

[The Witness delivered in the account , which is as follows ;] 

Wide Street Tax : — An Account of all Sums payable by the Inhabitants of 
Dublin, on account of Wide Street Tax ; of the sums actually received an 
account thereof; and of the Arrears solvent and insolvent, from the 1st January 
1814, to the 1st January 1821 :— Also the basis of calculation of said Tax. 



YEARS. 


CHARGE: 


Solvent Arrear 
from 

preceding Year. 


Applotment, 

or 

Sums payable. 


TOTAL. 






£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 




1814 - 


1,029 8 -f 


7,037 10 2 


8,066 l8 2§ 


"5 


1815 - 


1,017 12 -£ 


7,067 17 74 


8,085 9 8 


s 


1816 - - 


1,025 15 3 


7,250 13 3 


8,276 8 6 


Q 


1817 - 


1,164 7 6 


7,373 18 10 


8,538 6 4 


H 1 


i8i« - - 


1,290 ii 4f 


7,389 6 2 


8,679 17 6 £ 


S' 1 


1819 - - 


1,174 2 6 1 


7,402 14 10 


8,576 17 4 1 


u 


[1 820 - 


698 11 - \ 


7,548 9 4 


8,247 - 4 } 


A = 


’1814 - 




- 


- 


'£'■5 


1815 - 


- 


- 


~ 




1816 - - 


- 


<“ 


- 


y-s< 


1817 - 


\ No return. 


No return. 


No return. 


3 

O H-, 


1818 - - 




- 


- 


W Q 


1 8iq - 


_■ 




1 v 11 - 


£.s 


1 820 - 

V 




- 


- 



( continued ) 
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(83 Alay.) 



YEARS. 




DISCHARGE: 



Suras Received. 


Solvent Arrear. 


Insolvent 

Arrear. 


TOTAL. 


£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 


£• s. d. 




6,101 6 4 


1,017 12 -f 


947 19 


8,066 18 2 


5.886 15 3 


1 » 02 5 15 3 


1,172 19 2 


8,085 9 8 


5,374 19 2 


1,164 7 6 


1,402 4 11 


7,941 11 7 


5 344 >3 u k 


1,290 11 4 f 


LQO3 1 - 


8,538 6 . 4 


5,285 17 6 


1,174 2 6t 


2,211 8 - 




5,222 14 9 


698 11 -t 


2,655 n 7 


8,576 17 4 


4,044 7 6 

1,110 8 3 
799 >4 7 
809 ti 1 1 1 


442 4 4 


2,860 8 6 1} 


8,247 - 4 


807 8 6 
707 15 1 

Q69 8 4 

858 2 6 


| No return. 


No return. 


No return. 


By Order; 


Thos. <5- Dan. Henry Sherrard, Clerk. 



Witness.- Tile basis of the calculation is therein stated as follows The above 
tax 'S evled under an Act of the 47th of his late Majesty George the 3d, c 74 s , „ 
and the basis of the ca culatlon is therein directed as follows ■ • And for the’ better 
raising of the said instalments it shall and may be lawful to and for the said vi and 
juries so assembled, or any twenty-four or more of them, and they are hereby em- 
powered to present, rate, and assess, on all such houses and buildings, any siim or 
sums of money not exceeding , a. in the pound in any one year, on the vafue 0“ all 
such houses or other buildings, according to the valuation by which such houses or 
buildings respectively are now or hereafter may be valued or rated, for or towards 
the maintenance ot the watch establishment of the said district.”' I have read 
through this for the purpose of showing to the Committee that the Wide-street 
Commissioners themselves cannot render an account, because they have failed h 
wherh !ha elnf0 - mat l°" fr ° m ‘i’ 6 S rand the y tlle refore are totally ignorant 

ou f to rZ™ Z 'm ^ m0 " ey fr0m ““ Srand ^ coltao '' >hey 

Can you inform the Committee what Acts of Parliament were in force at the time 
? L tT" ™ posl PS a on coals for Wide-streets, and when that Act ex- 
fh fit /^ve just looted at the Act of the 21st and 22d of Geo. 3 which is 
the first Act by which coals were made liable to a duty for the purposes of this 
, d ’ “ nd “ "i as t0 remain in force until the 25th of May 1788. Then a-ain by 
aumlier^ of the 23d and 24th of Geo. 3, it was continued ,0 the 25th of M«? 

unt l .8,1 »„d y r 0ther - 1 C ‘ ?' 49* 1 ' G eo. 3. c. 72, it is continued in force 
ueth /nor 1 ’ and l b en “gam by the 51st Geo. 3. c. X 1 , to remain in force until the 
5t 1 of March 1822. Itmaybe fit for the Committee to consider whether these 
Ac°t „?U C,S ' made , Si ' ,Ce ““ Uni0n “ "*»' burthen coXry .o thl 

1sL.cT Ul l 1, ! as “ uch “ s when the Act passed in 1 Soo this duty was to expire at 

buifoen C ,mon : p? “" y " C "' A? wllich im posed an additional charge and 

bu then upon the article must, ns I view it, be in contradiction to that Act. I 
g t mention also, that I have always heard that Government had guaranteed 
he payment ot the interest of the debt of this Board, because the duty on coals was 
terminable at a specific period, known to both borrower and lender 'at the time of 
die, contract, it therefore could be .10 security beyond that period “and had, he 
t of Union been adhered to the subsequent Acts renewing this duty should not 
have passed, mo a law; besides, there was no provision made® Ltd am acqu“„S 
1 fe/° r t l “ luidatll ’g the by means of a sinking or any other surplus fund ■ and 
n ^ WOrk ” vduat ' n was^ever undertaken witlmm 

You have mentioned the duty of measuring the coals was occasonallv done 

i y .nmd y ’ T y °“ any fur ‘ her es P lanlltioi > to give on that subject?— Yes I' have • 
1 mentioned the names of Oulton and Allen, who were, as I was informed’ na«eV 
measureis, and had that duty performed by deputy. Upon this point I wish to explain 
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move fully. My information went no farther than to state that those individuals, with 
one Ross, obtained a moiety of the fees from half-course men : this class consists of . 
those measurers who are not in attendance upon any ship at lull fees, and not often 
indulged with what is called full-course ; they however obtain the largest ships, so as 
in some measure to make up for the division of the fees ; and it has been mentioned 
to me that the full-course measurers were dissatisfied at this regulation, but were alraid 
to complain of those three individuals, as they had considerable authority and 

influence. . _ ' u 

-How do you mean that they have great influence ; 111 what connexion ?— Oulton, 

I understand, is brother-in-law to Alderman King; and I have been informed that 
this Ross is some sort of a servant about Alderman King’s place. 

Are. there any anchorage or slippage-fees, or sums of money levied from oyster 
and herrina-boats, wind-bound ships, sailing or steam-packets and by whom, and 
under whatauthority?— ' There are fees levied of $s. 4 d. upon every wind-bound ship, 
as. 2d. upon every herring-boat that happens to have two masts; \ s. 8 d. upon 
.every herring-boat with one mast ; and on oyster boats 1 s. ; on each and every ves- 
sel, every time thev come into the port, and packet-ships, whether steam or sail- 
ing’, are also liable to 3 s. 4 d. There is also a further contribution obliged to be 
given of part of the cargo of boats laden with oysters, every one, whether large or 
small, that comes into Dublin, must give five hundred to the Lord Mayor, and one 
hundred to the water-bailiffs; and every herring-boat gives 2 s. 6 d. to the clerk of 
the market, for what is called settling the price. There has been an order of the 
House of Commons directed to the ballast-office, to make a return of those charges, 
and the ballast-office have sent in this answer; “The sums of money collected 
under those heads are not collected for the use or under the authority of the corpo- 
ration for preserving and improving the port of Dublin. Part of what I have just 
mentioned, namelv, what is collected from the wind-bound ships, and from herring 
and ovster-boats,is collected by the harbour-masters in the employment of the ballast- 
office"; and it has been generally understood that it was for the ballast-office, for the 
anchorage and slippage. 

Was there any bounty on coals norne coastwise to Dublin r — lhere was till 
lately ; it commenced under an Act of the 3 1S ^ Geo. 2, c. 14? a °d was enforced 
till the 1st of May 1766, and was again continued by the 47th Geo. 3, c. 45, to 
.the 25th of March 1821, and has been discontinued since. 

Is Dunleary of general utility to the trade of Dublin ?— Not in any respect of as 
much advantage as the charge on the trade will be injurious ; besides, the harbour 
being at a distance of about five miles from the city affords shelter to every descrip- 
tion of shipping passing through the Irish Channel. Ships in the Dublin trade 
seldom go into the asylum-harbour, for so far it has been more resorted to in hard 
weather by ships passing to and from Liverpool. Without a ship-canal from Rings- 
end to the pier it cannot materially serve the trade of Dublin. The leading merchants 
there, together with the corporation for improving the port, were averse to the erec- 
tion of the pier, until they were assured by the advocates of the measure that it 
would not be attended with any additional charge to the trade of Dublin, it being 
an asylum for the general trade of the Irish Channel ; it is called the Asylum 
Harbour, and very properly so ; its utility may be compared to what Holyhead is to 
the general trade of England, the one on the Irish side being built at the expense 
of the trade of Dublin, whilst that of Holyhead, and several other asyluin-harbours 
in England, are at the expense of the nation. The revenues for this harbour, raised 
by Act of Parliament, 56 Geo. 3, c. 62, say on coal-ships, 2 d. per ton; on all 
British traders Ad. per ton; also anchorage 8s. if d.; on invoicing 2 s. 2d. ; further 
for bond 2 s. 2d. on outvoice ; on each coal-ship 4s. 4 d., aud on the entry, inwards 
or outwards, whether prime or post, 1 s. 1 d. f each ; and upon a cocket for each 
shipment on board every vessel, 4 *. 4 d. The amount of those charges exceeds 
8,000/. per annum. They are not only burthensome, but extremely vexatious to 

the trade. , . , .... . .. 

Do you conceive that Howth Harbour is equally useless to the city ot Dublin as 
Dunleary Harbour ?— I think Dunleary Harbour is of more advantage. 

At whose expense has Howth Harbour been constructed, amounting to 500,000/. 

At the expense of the nation ; but Howth is not calculated to afford shelter for 

large vessels, and is of very little use to the trade of Dublin. 
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Mr. John Peters , again called in ; and Examined. 

T h^p’t ARE you acquained with or do you know the manner in which coals are sold in 

— Dublin P -T do ; they are sold by measure ; and I believe I may go on to answer 
(33 May.) that it is the general opinion that if they were sold by weight there would be 
greater justice done to the public. I have made inquiries on the quays from a 
certain class of persons, both of character and of property, coal-factors, and the 
answer they have given me is, that the public are robbed. 

Would you take the opinion of the coal-factors, as the most unprejudiced and 
impartial, respecting the injustice of the present mode of selling coals in Dublin?— 
1 have weighed that in my own mind, and I do not think they can be influenced 
by any private interest as to the sale of coals by measure more than by weight. 

Do not you think that if the mode of selling coals was altered, namely, if it was 
changed to weight instead of measure, that a great part of the business of retailing 
coals would be transferred from the ships to the coal-factors yards ? — I have not 
considered it. I have also asked persons who are entirely disinterested, who live 
on the quay, and they were of the same opinion. 

Are there not yards established in Dublin under the superintendence of coal- 
factors for the sale of coals ? — There are, for the purpose of stowing coals when 
they are cheap, in order to sell them out when they are dear. 

Are those coal-yards resorted to by purchasers of coal more than the ships?— 
No ; when there are ships at market they go to them ; but when there are no ships 
they go to the coal-yards. 

Then what inference do you draw from this, that the purchasers of coals, namely, 
the citizens of Dublin, who are supposed to know their own interests, prefer buying 
coals from the ships to buying them in the yards of the coal-factors ?— The coal- 
factors must necessarily have a profit, and when coals are cheap, of course the pur- 
chasers will go to the first market. 

But if frauds were supposed to exist m that mode of selling coals in the ships, 
would not the citizens naturally, in self defence, go to the place where no frauds are 
supposed to exist ? — I have been present when great frauds were committed. 

Will you have the goodness to answer the question ?— It would be goin® to a 
second market to go to the coal-factors. 

Then the Committee are to understand from your answer, that if a change was 
made, by which the sale of coals would be transferred to the yards of the coal-factors 
that a great increase of price would take place in that article ? — I think it is natural 
to suppose that the coal-factors would not sell without a profit ; but as to the frauds 
committed in measurement, I am quite certain of it, because I have been present at 
it. I here are a certain number of measurers appointed, and those persons are of a 
certain description, completely under the control of the Guild of Merchants, and 
they are appointed for the purpose of doing justice ; but I am satisfied they do not 
do justice. I was once present on board a ship, when I saw tubs delivered that were 
not near full ; and I inquired for the master-porter ; there was no such person on 
board. Seeing the very glaring injustice, I remonstrated with the person, and in fact 
he laughed at me ; “ Oh sir !” said he, “ as they are not your coals you have nothing 
to do with it. ’ T he only remedy I had then was to stand by and see my own coals 
measured. 

Did you make any complaint to the Coal Committee of that?— Indeed I did not; 
I never knew there was a Coal Committee ; but I am aw r are there is a very consi- 
derable sum levied oft the public, which amounts to above 10,000/. a year. I believe 
the sixpence a ton amounts to that. 

Are you aware of the mode of selling coals in London? — I am not; but I am 
quite satisfied, from inquiries I have made from disinterested persons, that the 
public would be much benefited by a change of the system in Dublin ; and that four 
or five persons w'ould answer the purpose of eighty or a hundred. 

Do you think that a room-keeper would buy a bag of coals ? — I can also say, 
that when poor persons come for a bag of coals, they always get the preference of me ; 
they actually give them better measure ; I was present and saw that. There is also 
a system of filling, which is a most fraudulent one, they call it arching. 

Are you aware that the same objection with respect to measure would apply to 
corn as well as coals ?— I am naf competent to form an opinion. 



Mr, 
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Mr. Michael Cullen, again called in; and Examined. 

ABE any of the powers vested in the Commissioners of Paving and Lighting of Mr. 

the city of Dublin by the 47th of the late king, deemed inconvenient and oppressive Luue*. 

t0 the householders?- Yes, I apprehend they are; I will state them to the Com- “T^rT - 
mittee The 39th section of the Act gives the Commissioners a power to value ' s 
dead walls and vacant spaces of ground for the purposes of the Act, although the 
walls should inclose a yard or ground belonging to or adjoining a house or tene- 
ment for every yard, running measure, of such dead wall or void space, at a rate 
not exceeding 3. s. per yard, which is considered a great hardship upon immy persons 
in the city who reside in corner houses, or other houses subject to this inconve- 
nience, for which they also pay tax for the front next the street, and for the rear 
also which may happen to be in stable-lanes. A house, for instance, of 2.5s. 
ministers money, would pay for the front 5 1. 12 s. 6 d. which is the utmost they 
have a ri«ht to charge, and they always do charge it. One half would be charged 
for the stable-lane, which would be ll. 16s. 3d.; and if they happened to have a 
hundred feet at the side it would be if. 13 s. 4 d., which would subject that house 
to more than 10I a year for tax. The tax upon void spaces, or building-ground, 
is also considered very oppressive. There are many in the city of Dublin which 
are for building purposes, which continue unoccupied, so much so, that I have 
been told, and I believe the fact to be so, that the Paving Board have inclosed 
some ground that remained in their possession, as a pledge for the tax, and expenses 
of inclosing the ground. Owners of lodging-houses are also liable to a penalty of 
5 1. for not registering their places of abode when they do not reside in the house, 
although the tax may be distrained for or recovered by action or civil bill. I have 
also heard the tax complained of, as giving to the Commissioners an unreasonable 
and unnecessary power to compel the owners of dead walls and of void spaces of 
ground to scrape, cleanse, sweep, and wash the footways, gutters, or water channels 
once a day; and it is also considered an infringement on the property of landlords 
to give the tenant, who has no dust-hole or yard, a power of deducting any fine 
imposed upon him for throwing dirt into the street out of his rent, by which 
means the amount of rent reserved may be absorbed ten times over in cases 
where large old houses, without any rere to them, ore let at small rents to several 
tenants, occupying single rooms or tenements in it. There is another circumstance 
which is considered sill more oppressive : By the 103d section of the Act, landlords 
are compelled to make dust-holes, or forfeit 20 1. although the want of rere, or 
other circumstances, may make it impossible to do so. 1 

Is the system adopted by the Paving Board complained of by the householders 
as calculated unnecessarily to increase the taxation? — Yes, I think it is ; especially 
in consequence of the work not being performed by contract, which it is supposed 
would save considerably in the expenditure, and for the keep of horses, the use of 
carts, &c. and the purchase of those and other articles used in the scavengering de- 
partment. The Board is also complained of as creating an unnecessary interference 
in matters which could be done by the parishes, and as being a waste and wanton 
expenditure of the funds raised by the tax, inasmuch as the expense of the Board 
itself appears to absorb about one third of the gross revenue, or what would pave 

and light nearly one third of the whole city. 

Have you had any opportunity of ascertaining whether the householders ot Dublin 
derive benefit from the attendance of coal-meters?— So far as the observations 
I have made extend, I apprehend the public derive no benefit whatever from them. 

Have you ever bought coals at the ship ?— Yes, I have often purchased coals on 
board ; and very frequently the measurer has been absent, and when on board I have 
considered that his presence was rather injurious to my interest than otherwise. 

For what reason ?— If I had been left to watch it myself I should have had an 
opportunity of doing myself justice, whereas his presence served rather to sanction 
frauds than to be a check upon them. 

Did you ever make a statement that their measure was not correct r— Yes, very 
often, and of the manner of filling them, and of the inattention of the measurers to 
the interest of the purchasers. 

Did he refuse to give you justice ? — He has so far refused that he did not satisty 
me at all. ... , 

Did you make a complaint to the public authorities r— No, 1 nevei made any 
complaint of it to the public authorities. 

Are you aware of the manner in which coal is sold in London? — I believe they 
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Mr. ai;e : sold by weight sometimes, hut am not certain ; I have made no inquiries about 
Michael Cullen, but I understand it is usual for the person who carries them about to take a 
“T''*' " ' measure with him, in order that the person purchasing may satisfy himself that he 

(Ma.v «3-) j )as t [ ie p ro per quantity. 

How does that agree with your assertion, that you believe it is sold by weight, if 
he takes a measure ? — I do not know whether it is sold by weight or not. 

But you are aware that if you had any cause of complaint against the coal-meters, 
there is a court to which you -can appeal for redress ? — Y es ; but I am not aware that 
I should receive much redress there. 

Have you ever triedit? — No, I have not; they are appointed by the Lord Mayor 
and the corporation. 

Is there any reason why the Lord Mayor and the members of the corporation of 
the city -of Dublin should not be just as honest men as the members of a parish 
vestry ? — No, I am not aware of any such reason. 

Do you believe it would be more for the advantage of the public that coals 
should be sold by weight instead of by measure? — Yes; I do consider it would 
be a very great advantage to the house-holders of Dublin if coals were sold by 
weight instead of by measure. 

Have you any particular reason ? — A tub is supposed to contain a certain weight, 
but .by the artful way of putting the coal into the measure, great frauds are con- 
stantly committed. 

Do your objections to the mode of purchasing by measure apply to corn as 
well as coals? — I never purchased any corn; but I should suppose the same objec- 
tions would not apply ; corn would of course fit very closely into the measure, which 
the coal does not. 

Can you suggest any other change that would be advantageous to the public ? — I am 
not aware of any thing particular, unless it were to sell by weight, and not to subject 
the buyer to corporation charges ; nothing could be a greater advantage to the public, 
either as private individuals or manufacturers, than having the coals cheaper, and 
particularly the manufacturer. 

Have you known any instances of coals being seized after they had left the ship for 
bad measure. Yes ; I have seen them seized in the streets very frequently ; and I have 
seen them sometimes thrown about the streets for the poor people to gather up. 

Did such coals come from the ship, or from a coal-factor’s yard ? — I do not know ; 
it show's however that the authorities do not think they should rely much upon the 
coal-measurers ; if the present plan is adhered to they ought certainly to carry a 
measure with them. 

Do you think that it wmuld be a better mode to change the system of selling 
coals from measure to weight, than to adopt a system by which the citizens could 
have their choice of buying either by measure or by weight? — I think if they were sold 
both by w eight and by measure, that would be the best, because it has been supposed 
by some people that if they were sold by weight they might be w-etted. 

You are aware that the worst coals are the heaviest? — Yes, but the quality is 
easily known by inspection ; and they cannot always give us the worst ; when they 
have sold the worst they must sell the best. 

Mr. Timothy Allen , called in : and Examined. 

. Mr. "WIIAT is your situation ? — I am clerk of the Guild of Merchants. 

^ Timot h y Allen. , How long have you held that situation ? — Since January 1796. 

Did you, previous to your appointment, occasionally assist the former clerk of 
the Guild? — I did. 

For any length of time? — Occasionally from the year 17S4. 

Does it appear from the records or the books of the Guild of Merclrants that they 
were a corporation existing by prescription in the year 1438 ? — It does, by an ancient 
book which I have here. 

Will you produce the book ? 

[The witness produced a document , containing the rules and bye-laws of the Guild of 
Merchants , commencing in the year 1438.] 

Did not the Guild subsequently receive a charter from King Henry 6th by 
authority of Parliament, confirming them to be and to continue for ever a Fraternity 
or perpetual Guild of Merchant?, with power to make bye-laws ; — They did. 

,'tf Jt03 isq yaaoq s*k> 
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Can you produce that charter? — I cannot ; but here is Queen Elizabeth’s In- 
speximus of that charter, which of course recites the charter of Henry 6th. 

\Thc witness produced Queen Elizabeth's Inspeximus, which recites the words of the 
L charter of King Henry VI.] 



That is in Latin. I have here a translation. 

At what time, or by what record, does it appear that the Guild first exercised the 
t of appointing coal-meters, and fixing their wages? — In the year 1451 . I will 
read the entry in the book; the date of this is 1451 ; it says, “ The Monday next 
before the fourth Friday next after Midsummer Anno predicte, it is granted in the 
same assembly that the water-bailiffs make the coal-peck after twelve gallons, and 
that there be a porter sworn to mete the coals, and take for his labour of the 
buyers for every peck,” I suppose it is, but this is not at all intelligible, some 
certain fee, which I cannot make out ; it is either a halfpenny, or a farthing ; I cannot 
say which. 

'Are there not other entries in the same book respecting the appointment and 
swearing in of coal-meters? — There are. 

Several? — Several entries. 

Have not the Guild subsequently received a charter from Queen Elizabeth, con- 
firming the charter granted by King Henry 6, of the ancient privileges and uses ot 
the Guild, and also giving them full power and authority of making and establishing 
from time to time, any laws or statutes which should seem meet, and to change or 
alter such laws? — They did; here is that charter of Elizabeth, and also a translation 
of it ; the words are “ We further give of our special grace, certain knowledge, and mere 
motion, for us, our heirs and successors, as far as in us lieth unto the said masters, 
wardens, brethren, and sisters, and they and their successors, that they the 
masters, wardens, brethren, and sisters, and their successors, may have, hold, and 
invariably observe and keep, all and singular liberties, customs, privileges, franchises, 
and usages of old by them or their predecessors lawfully used or administered ; 
and that the master, wardens, brethren, and sisters, for the time being, and their 
successors from time to time, for the future, may have and shall have full power, 
faculty and authority of erecting, constituting, ordaining, making, -and -establishing 
from time to time, any laws, ordinances, constitutions or statutes, which to them or 
their successors shall seem good, wholesome, honest, profitable, eonducible or neces- 
sary, according to their wholesome discretions, for the good rule, government, sup- 
port, or maintenance of the paternity or Guild aforesaid, a.s it shall seem by their 
experiences fit ; and also the said laws, ordinances, constitutions, and statutes so 
ordained and made, from time to time to change, or of new to establish. ’ 

Does it not appear by the books and records of the Guild that they have ever 
since, from time to time exercised the right of appointing coal-meters, and fixing 
their -wages? — It does. 

Does not the Act of. the 33d of Geo. 3d recognize the coal-measurers, and point 
out their particular duty? — It does ; and here is the Act 



[The Witness produced a copy of the same.] 

In what manner do the Guild of Merchants appoint the coal-meters ?— By elec- 
tion. The guild are summoned and the election held. Every free brother has a 
vote ; and whoever has the majority of votes is elected. 

Is the meeting summoned by public advertisement?— There is a summons 
served upon every brother ; we seldom advertise meetings now. 

Are the inspector and book-keeper appointed in the same manner. Certainly 
they are. . rr . , 

At what periods did the Guild increase the wages of the coal-meters r— I ncy nave 
increased them at different periods. 

Will you state the periods?— When I came into office the meters wages had 
been raised to 3d., when I was first assisting they were only 2 d., and on the 13U1 
of January 1 794, were raised to 3 ^. _ 

Will you mention the reasons why they were raised ?— They were raised in the 
first instance, as appears on the face of the book, to afford a sufficient remuneration 
for fifteen new coal-meters, which were then found necessary to be elected to dis- 
charge the coal-shipping, the former number not being sufficient for the quick and 
expeditious discharge of the vessels ; then they elected fifteen new coal-meters; and 
in order to give them sufficient remuneration they were obliged to increase the 
wages one penny per ton. 
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Kid all the coal-meters receive that additional fee P^-Yes ; if they- had: elected 
lunvth^ Aikn.^ fifteen new men without making that increase it would have reduced ‘the wages of 
^ the men then in office very much. 

^ aJ ' } State the reason of the next increase ?— In 1798 the wages were raised another 
penny, they were made four-pence; and it appears that the wages were inadequate 
at that period, and that they had increased the hours of attendance. The coal- 
meters in their petition for the increase last mentioned, stated, that the salaries of 
government officers had been all increased, and that the wages of tradesmen had 
been raised. The last increase, making the present wages, was on the 12th of Julv 
1802; they were then raised to 6 d. that was an increase of 2 d . ; the petition of the 
coal-meters requesting this increase showed that in consequence of the Union, and 
the residence of the gentry and nobility in this country, their emoluments were posi- 
tively decreased one third ; the object of the Guild also was to make those men more 
independent; the Guild wished very much to raise their character, and to make them 
independent of any idea of collusion and corruption, and they also laid on them the 
additional labour of keeping a tally of the exact amount of the coal discharged, which 
was a laborious duty ; they very reluctantly gave this increase; some members of the 
Guild were against it, but the majority carried it in favour of an increase, and it 
passed. 

Did the Guild think themselves entitled to make this increase in virtue of the 
charter which you have just recited ?— They did, certainty. 

Does the charter specify their power ?— The charter gives them liberty to make 
new laws and statutes. 

Was any remonstrance made at the time against their power to increase the 
wages ? — No. 

Has there been at all times, within your recollection, a Committee of the Guild, 
for the purpose of superintending the coal-meters establishment, and for hearin." 
aijd redressing complaints relative thereto ?— There always has. 

IIow many members of the Guild constitute the Coal Committee, exclusive of 
the masters and wardens? — Twenty-seven ; and the two masters and two wardens 
make thirty-one. 

Do they not sit as often as is found necessary to hear and determine upon such 
complaints as may be made to them relative to the coal-meters establishment ? — 
They do. 

How often r — There is a fixed day, the first Friday in every month, but if there 
is occasion they sit oftener. 

Have they at any time, within your recollection, refused to hear or redress any 
complaints made to them against any person connected with the coal-meters 
establishment — I think not; so far as my judgment goes, they have always been 
ready to redress complaints. 

It they refused to do so would it not be competent to any person who thought 
himself aggrieved to apply to the Guild on a quarter-day for redress ?— Certainly it 
would. J 

Have you ever known an instance of any such application ? — I have known some 
gentlemen come to the Guild, but they made no regular written application; I re- 
marked a Mr. Tomlinson, a coal-factor, coming there and speaking, but he presented 
no memorial. There was a kind of conversation. 

Where do the Committee sit ? — In their new hall ; they used to sit in the Shake- 
spear gallery. 

Have you known any officers dismissed for misconduct? — Several. 

On what ground ? — Whenever a complaint for misconduct appeared to the Com- 
mittee to require that severity, they have reported to the Guild such an opinion, who 
hay© dismissed them. 

Have many complaints been made? — I cannot say many; the book is here, 
which will show the exact number ; it is surprising there have been so few, when there 
are so large a number as eighty meters. 

If any thing special occurs does not the Coal Committee refer it to the Guild at 
aige lor their determination at quarter-day ? — They do report and state their opinion 
and leave it to the Guild to decide. 

When it is- found necessary, does not the Coal Committee examine parties on 
oa 1 .-—I hey do, whenever there is a magistrate present, which is generally the 
cagq; they do not, without there is a magistrate present. 

Has not the Coal Committee, in every instance of complaint before them, been 
governed by a desire of doing justice to the public ?- -I certainty think so, except: 

that 
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it&at they have> been on some occasions, perhaps, a little too merciful; when it was 
necessary to be severe they have been severe ; but they have sometimes tempered 
their justice with mercy. 

In such complaints as have been brought before the Coal Committee respecting 
coal-meters, have not a great number of such complaints been brought forward by 
the inspector and book-keeper of the establishment ? — A great number ; the majority 
have been brought forward by the inspector and book-keeper. 

Are you at all acquainted with the power which the Corporation of London have 
over the sale of coals in London ? — Except from what I have heard since I came 
here, I am not ; I have got some information from the officers. 

Do you know whether the Corporation of London has the right of appointing the 
coal-meters in their district, and do not they derive considerable emolument from the 
metage of coals? — Very considerable ; and I can state the probable amount from 
what I have heard ; the land-coal-meters in London are in number forty-five ; it ap- 
pears to me that their wages are 6d. per chaldron for the measurement ; those fees 
are paid into the corporation fund, and those men only get about 1 /. 8$. a- week for 
their labour, or about 70 /. per annum ; from that the Corporation of London must 
derive a very large revenue, perhaps 4 or 5,000/. a-year. The wages of the sea- 
coal-meters, of which I understand there are 120, are 4 d. per chaldron for measure- 
ment; and I have been informed that the Corporation take 3 d. of that 4 d., and they 
pay them i d. per chaldron, but the sea-coal-meters from this and their other emolu- 
ments, have about 250/. per annum each, and thus I should suppose, the Corporation 
put into their funds very large sums, perhaps from 10 to 15,000/. a-year. 

Do the Guild of Merchants in Dublin derive any emolument from or receive any 
part of the metage on coals? — Nothing; they give it all to the men. 

Do the Guild of Merchants receive a fee on the election of a measurer?— -The 
Guild of Merchants do receive a fee, which I can state ; there is an old fee of ten 
Guineas, which was always paid into the funds of the Guild, on the election of a 
coal-meter, and for some time back the masters fees have been also paid into the 
Guild. 

What has the master? — The senior master had on the election of a coal-meter 
twelve guineas, the junior master had 1/. 14& li-d. that goes into the funds of 
the Guild, so that the Guild receive now upon the election of each coal-meter, 
26/. 145. 7 \ d .\ the clerk has a guinea and a half on the election of each coal- 
meter ; the inspector one guinea ; the book-keeper one guinea ; the beadle half 
a guinea; making the whole 31/. 5$. "jd. that every coal-meter pays on his 
election. 

Is any thing of that kind paid by the meters here? — I cannot say, I have not 
inquired into that. 

Is any security given by any of the meters, or is a character required, in Dublin ? 
— Yes; and previous to elections there is a paper, stating each candidate’s quali- 
fications ; that he is a freeman of the City of Dublin ; that he has no employ- 
ment under the revenue ; that he is a healthy, honest, sober, and diligent man, 
capable of executing the duties of liis employment. This certificate must be 
signed by five or six respectable citizens, with their residence annexed, and it is 
handed into the hall previous to the commencement of the election. 

Do not the Coal Committee act gratuitously?— Certainly ; they always have 
done so. 

Have not some of the coal-factors or dealers in Dublin, at different times, re- 
sisted the right of the Guild with respect to the coal-meters establishment? — 
They have. 

Have not they been defeated at law in their attempts ? — They have. 

Wili you state the particulars of those transactions? — In July 1819, Torkington 
and Flower, coal-meters, lodged informations against a coal-lactor, of the name 
of Thomas Francis Russell, and two men of the name of Betts and Fitzgerald, his 
assistants or porters. There were two assaults committed ; that is, an assault upon 
each of those two, Torkington and Flower, under, I think, very aggravated cir- 
cumstances. The men were doing their duty in a gabbard of this Russell’s, at the 
Dodder Bank. This prosecution was in the Sessions Court of Dublin. The bills 
were found, and all things prepared for trial ; and after employing counsel, and in 
every way preparing, the then Recorder made an objection, that being a free mer- 
chant himself he would not try it. He refused to do so through delicacy, and that 
ease was obliged to fall to the ground in consequence of the Recorder making that 
«lNfiCtS0iV)3 jlnidJ vlnifilwo I-- 1 : orlduq e-ri.t cd ooilzu^ gniob 10 911290 a yu dshkj 
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uuu , lit; was captain or a snip, i believe. 1 here were several other ^ 

incited by coal-factors, at that time resisting the payment of the coaK^t^j-Fwages 
and they were depending in the Court of Conscience before the late Alderman 
Warner ; he was loth to decide on the question, on account of the number of leWl 
objections, or objections in point of law, that were made ; and in order to decide die 
legal point, and that he might give his judgment correctly, he had a special heariii.. 
of one. of those cases which I have mentioned, Fitzpatrick v. Cochran. . On that 
occasion he had Mr. Driscol, King’s counsel, for his assessor ; the parties attended 
before them, and there were three lawyers of eminence on each side ; this case 
.held full two days in discussion and evidence before the President, and’ the result 
was that, by the advice of Mr. -Driscol, his assessor, he gave judgment for the 
plaintiff, that is for the coal-meter ; and that case being decided he decided the 
ofhers which were then pending in the same way ; one case governed them all. 
I he particulars of the judgment are here ; Mr. Driscol gave a very elaborate iuds- 
liipnt and opinion upon that occasion, which guided the President. 5 

Were -the parties satisfied with that proceeding, or were there any ulterior pro- 
ceedings taken ?— It appears to me that Mr. Driscol’s judgment was so decided, and 
iounded on such good grounds, that the parties at that time submitted. 

Have there been any other attempts made to resist the payments of the coal- 
meters r— There was an action much about that time. One Captain Harris had 
been arrested under the warrant of Alderman Bloxham, President of the Court of 
Conscience, who gave a decision in favour of the coal-meter for his wages • and a 
warrant being issued, this Captain Harris was arrested, and he brought an action 
tor false imprisonment, as I believe; I am not quite certain ; but I understand that 
it was an action for false imprisonment, and it came on in one of the law-courts 
I cannot say which, for I have it not here, but I saw the judgment; it went by 
default; Captain Harris failed to proceed, and of course there was a judgment by 
default in favour of Alderman Bloxham against Harris. 

Then the Committee are to understand that the question as to the right and title 
has never been decided in a court of law, except in the Court of Conscience?— No - 
I will mention another instance; in Easter term 1820, the same Francis Thomas 
Russel who had been indicted, thought proper to make an application to the Court 
oi Kings Bench, in the case of M'Dermot Creagh and Twyford, coal-meters • 
this was for a prohibition to issue to the president of the Court of Conscience to pre- 
vent him from awarding the wages of the coal-meters ; the argument and evidence 
occupied several days on both sides; there were three eminent lawyers on each 
side; and the result was that the Court would not grant a prohibition to prevent the 
1 resident : so far the right of theGuild was established. Afterwards, in August 1820 
there was another prosecution, Ross and Landers, coal-meters, against Bartholomew 
.St. Leger, his nephew, and his porter. This was a case of assault in the execution 
ot their duty ; it was brought on in the Sessions Court, and the Recorder, after hear- 
ing the evidence, charged the jury that they should convict, but to our great astonish- 
ment they thought fit to bring in a verdict of acquittal. 

Are you of opinion that such attempts were for the benefit of themselves or the 
public ? — -It appeared to me that their motives were all through those several cases 
selfish ; that they were directed to their own benefit, and that the public benefit was 
not a consideration with them. 

Do you not believe that they had an anxious desire to sell coals to the public 
without the intervention or superintendence of coal-meters ; and that those complaints 

against the coal-meters establishment originated entirely with the dealers 3 I con 

ceive so. 

Have you ever heard that some of the coal-dealers have had several meetings to 
forward their views m this respect?— I have heard so, and have no doubt of it 

Do you not believe that tile respectable coal-factors in Dublin are at all times 
desirous of the superintendence of the coal-meters ou board the ships ?— The fe- 
spectacle coal-factors are not, I believe, very numerous ; but I have heard some of 
t lem declare that they could not carry on the trade without the superintendence of 
the coal-meters. 

n Sj! 1K ? I° ur °P il ! J0Q t!iat respectable housekeepers of Dublin are equally 
devils of the superintendence of the coal-meters ?— Such persons as I liav&con- 

i anC l aS T 1 ? d \ v,dual 'housekeeper myself, I am certainly very anxious 
that the coal-meters should be present, J . 

Have 
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, Have not spine pf the coal-meters at different times been assaulted on board ship 
coal-dealers who are hostile to their establishment?— They have, as I before 

mentioned- . , . . . , 

Has not such opposition to the coal-meters arisen from their desire to have im- 
partial justice done between .the buyer and the seller?— I think so ; the coal-meters 
appear to me to be always anxious to do their duty; and if they were supine I 
should think they would meet with no resistance, because it is in endeavouring to 
do their duty they meet with opposition. 

Does not the intervention of the coal-meters frequently . prevent disputes between 
the buyer and seller ?— Certainly ; there is some -third person necessary between 
buyer and seller, and they are the proper officers, and I think do prevent disputes. 

Why do you think there is a third person necessary between buyer and seller?— 
I think it is mostly the object of buyers to get over-measure, and it is, perhaps, 
the object of the seller to give under-measure, and therefore some check, as between 
the two, is necessary. . . . , 

Would you apply that to purchases of every kind ? — Perhaps it is so in several 

it not more necessary Jn a bulky article like coal, which being once removed 
from the place of sale is not afterwards submitted to the inspection of the buyer ?-- 
I do conceive so ; I think coal is so bulky that it would be almost impossible for 
the buyer to ascertain by his own measurement whether he had got his right 
quantity. 

Do not you .think the intervention of a third person is more necessary in that 
article than in the article of butter, for instance ?— Certainly. 

Has not the superintendence of the coal-meters, as a check for the Revenue and 
Wide-street duty on Coals, caused a considerable increase of revenue to those two 
departments?— It has. Here is a return or a certificate from the Board of Wide 
.Streets, which will show it very plainly. 

[The "witness delivered in the same, which is as follows :] 

Wide Streets, Dublin A Return of the Duty on Coals paid into the 
Treasury for Account of the Commissioners of Wide Streets, from the 5fh January 
1811 to the 5th January 1822 ; distinguishing the amount. paid in. each year. 



1. 2. 

l8ll. i812. 


3- 

1813. 


4- 

1814- 


5. 

1815. 


6. 

1816. 


£. s. d. £. s. d. 
10,928 8 9 u,477 


£. s. d. 
7,682 


1 £. s. d. 
12,406 6 6 


to i*> 

0 

1 ?* 

1 a. 


t. s. d. 

12,383 2 5 


7. 8. 

1817. 18a 8. 


9- 0 
1819. 


to. 

1820. 


11. 

1821. 1 


- ■ 


£. d. £. s. d. 

13,367 8 8 11,490 


£. s. d. 
13,005 9 9 


£. s. d. 
12,595 7 3 


£. 5. d. 

12,820 





Fell off from 1812—3,795?. in one year, when coal-meters tallies not returned. 

ssington Street,! Thos and £>. //. Sherrard, Sec. 



Blessington Street,! 
1 1 tli April 1823. J 



£. s. d. 

1814 - Duty - 12,406 6 6 above 

1813 - ditto - 7,682 — - ditto 

Increase from 1813 to 1814. by reason of) 6 5 

coal-meters tallies being returned - -1 ^ ’ 

£. s. d. 

1821 - 12,820 - — above 

1813 - 7,682 - - ditto 

lucrease - 5,138 - - in 1821 compared with 1813. 

TUe Revenue Duty is 1 5. 9 d. per ton, and the Wide sheet 1 j. i consequently the 

Revenue Duty increased in the same proportion. 
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ifr. Has not this increased activity rendered the coal-meters unpopular among those 

Timothy Allen, concerned in the importation of coal?— I think it has; the more the coal-meters 

> ' exert themselves the more they have excited the ill will of persons who are not 

(•23 Mav.9 inclined to deal fairly. 

Who appoints the water-bailiffs? — The water-bailiffs are appointed by the Lord 
Mayor, sheriffs and common council, that is the corporation at large. 

Do the water-bailiffs supply the captains of the ships with the measuring-tubs, or 
do the officers of the Guild of Merchants supply the tubs ? — The water-bailiffs only, 
as long as I have known. By the book which I have produced it appears that they 
were the persons to make the coal-measures nearly four hundred years ago. 

Then different parties appoint the measurer and the measures ? — Certainly ; the 
corporation of Dublin appoint the water-bailiffs, and the Guild of Merchants appoint 
the measurers. 

Are you a coal-measurer? — No, I am not ; I never was. 

Have you any deputy acting for you in that capacity ? — No. 

Do you receive any fees as a coal-meter? — No; but I will mention candidly that 
I receive fees out of the metage. 

What are they ?— There are eighty coal-meters, and when those eighty coal- 
meters have been put on ships, there is an eighty-first ship put on duty for me, of 
which I take one half ; this amounts to about 33/. a-year ; it was given to me by the 
Guild as secretary to the Coal Committee, as a remuneration for my long services, 
and for additional trouble which I had and still have in keeping a book so completely 
indexed that in a moment you can find how many complaints have been made against 
a coal-meter, and see what his character is. It was also an object of the Guild in 
giving it to rtie, to make me some compensation for the loss of fees I sustained as 
clerk of the Guild. When the Guild made an order several years ago that those coal- 
meters should not in future be allowed to sell or traffic their places, it reduced my 
emoluments very considerably; the Guild did that in order to make the men more 
respectable, and to prevent the improper traffic that was then going on. I lost a 
good deal of fees by that order ; and I have also acted on all occasions ever since as 
the adviser of the coal-meters, when a point of law may arise, informing them how 
they should act, and, if necessary, draw informations for them, and try to get them 
redressed ; those were some of the reasons for which I got that allowance, but 
which is no charge on the public. 

Is Mr. Ross in partnership with you ? — No; there is no particular coal-meter 
affected by the remuneration given to me. 

Is there a person of your name a coal-meter? — No, there never was. 

_ Is Mr. Oulton similarly situated ; has he any advantage from the metage ? — 
None, excepting the booking, and other fees that he gets from the coal-meters ; he 
has no half-course as I have ; he never was a meter. 

Have you about you any particulars of the complaints made to the Goal Commit- 
tee ? — I have. 

Of what nature were they ? — Some for inattention to duty ; whenever it appears 
that a complaint is well founded, the man is fined ; he may be fined a course, and 
that may amount to two guineas loss to him. 

Can you tell the Committee what reason you have for thinking that the respec- 
table householders of Dublin are anxious that the meters should continue. 

I think persons cannot depend on the measure they get from the Quay, unless a 
coal-meter be present, or unless they go, or send their servants there to watch it 
home. 

Do you think the masters of ships are not to be depended on? — We know that 
self-interest is a strong motive, and no man can resist his own interest. I have 
known captains often give bad measure, throwing in large coals, so as to arch them, 
as it is called, and leaves space between them, and leave hollows at top ; as soon as 
the coal-meter sees the arching, or the top not filled, he may strike it down, and 
enforce fair measure. From all this I conceive that every householder ought to 
feel the value of those men, and to be happy to have their superintendence. 

The opposition to those men you think generally does not arise from the masters 
of ships? From the factors chiefly ; the masters of ships, I believe, are not inclined 
to resist. 

Have you not remarked ajjy case coming before the Committee, in which 
masters ot ships appear to have assaulted or in any way obstructed those meters ? — 
One of the cases I mentioned was the captain of a ship; but then it appeared to 
he at the instigation of some factors. - 'tie. ei oaaarm 

What 
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What do vou ; tbi«k was the cause of his opposition ?— The factors wish to buy 
and sell kith what measures they please ; and they, perhaps, would not lessen the 
price of their coals one penny if the coal-meters were discontinued. 

])o not you think if the sale of coals was transferred from the ships to the coal- 
factors yards, that a great monopoly would arise in that article? — I have no doubt 
that there would, because the captains of ships coming in wish to sell their cargoes 
quickly, and bring a fresh cargo ; whereas, if the coals were all in factors yards, 
the factors might keep up the price, and thereby create a monopoly. 






<23, May.). 



Lunce, 2 6 ° die Maii, 1823 . 

SIR ROBERT SHAW, BARONET, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. Richard Oulton, called in; and Examined. 



WHAT situation do you hold in Dublin ? — I hold the situation of assistant in- 
spector and book-keeper to the Coal Establishment under the Guild of Merchants. s 1{,cl,ard 0ul!on - 

How Iona have you held that situation ? — About sixteen years. 

What is the nature of your situation ? — The nature of my situation is to keep 
a regular roster, or tally of the men, to enter them down regularly as they are 
cleared on the ships ; and when the captains come to the office I enter their names 
and their ship. 

What is the mode of your appointment?-— I am appointed under the Guild of 
Merchants. 

In w hat manner ? — By election. They advertise that there is a vacancy, and the 
merchants meet to ballot; and it was by a majority of ballots in the Guild of 
Merchants that I was elected. 

The duties of your situation at first were merely to keep the tallies? — Yes, to keep 
tallies, and entries of the ships, and to place the coal-meters on their respective 
duties. 

Has not some additional duty been added on the part of the Custom House ?— 

Yes ; the captains go to the Custom House and make a ship-entry, and bring the 
docket of that entry to my office. I am obliged to enter the captain’s ship and his 
name in my book, and put my name across the entry, which makes it his order for 
discharging ; without my name across it he would be prevented from discharging 
by the Custom House officers. 

Do you derive any additional emolument for the performance of that duty ?— None 
whatever. When the vessel is clear, the captain brings me the same landing-order 
again, and I am obliged to enter the quantity of coal discharged on the back of the 
cider ; from that indorsement he pays the entire duty as it is there— [Acre witness 
produced a written document, showing the manner in which it was done] — and without 
that discharge he cannot get cleared out. Formerly it used to be done by a sui- 
veyor and land waiters on the quays; the Commissioners of Customs dissolved that 
establishment, and then transferred the business to the Jerquer’s Office. The first 
thino- 1 did at that period, when I came to my office each morning, was to make 
a return to the Jerquer’s Office of the number of ships that coal-meters had been 
demanded for the day before, and to make a return of what ships were cleared. The 
Commissioners have abolished this office entirely, and threw all the responsibility 
upon me, and for which, as I have already mentioned, I receive no remuneration 
.from the revenue, though a great deal of expense has been saved by adopting these 
regulations. 

It appears by this return that the ship Good Intent is stated to have contained 
141 tons of coals; and in your handwriting it appears that it contained 1 81 ; what is 
the reason of that difference ?— That is the amount as entered in the landing-order; 
they were formerly in the habit of paying duty for no more ; and when the Com- 
missioners of Wide Streets and the Commissioners of Customs called upon our 
Establishment to make the returns, they found that the captains did not pay within 
one third of what they ought, and it is in consequence of my return to the Custom 
House that that increase of duty is paid. 

The Committee are to infer from your answer, that the duty which you do for the 
Custom House tends very materially to increase the duties which are pajd r-r— 1 l«s 
increase is about 14,000/. a-year. .motors! am 02 to norJugilani Oftl in 3d 
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Mr. I* there any other officer on the coal-meters establishment in the election of the 

Richard Gallon. Guild ? — 'I here is Mr. William Howard, who is the inspector. 

/ What duty is attached to his situation?— His duty is to see that the men are 
0 # May.) attending carefully to the admeasurement of the coals, and if any of them are 
absent, to report them to me, and to put other meters on duty in their places, and 
I report them to the Coal Committee, and if there is any dispute on the quays he 
generally settles it. 

Is he always present ?— He is generally, from ship to ship : he is not well now 
nor has not been so for some time. 

How many coal-meters are there? — Eighty. 

How are they appointed ?— By election in the Guild of Merchants, in the same 
way that I was myself. 

W ere there eighty coal-meters on the establishment previous to your election ? — 
There were. 

What are their duties? — Their duty is to attend to the admeasurement of the 
coals on the ships, and to keep a strict tally of the same, which they return to me. 
If I doubted any captain’s return, I should swear the meter before a magistrate ; and 
frequently it has occurred, when the captains went to the Custom House to pay the 
duty, that they would make up a return not agreeing With the coal-meters. I was 
then called upon by the officers of the Custom House to bring the coal-meter 
forward, which I did, and the surveyor generally drew up an affidavit such as he 
thought necessary, and I made that man go before one of the police magistrates, and 
make an affidavit of the actual quantity. It frequently occurred, before this system 
was followed, that the captains w’ent forward and made an affidavit of a quantity short 
of the actual one ; for these duties nothing is paid to any person in our Establish- 
ment by either the Revenue or Wide Streets Commissioners. 

When appointed to a ship, what number of hours in each day are they on duty ? 

In the summer, eight months of the year, from six o’clock in the morning till eight 
at night, and in the four winter months of November, December, January and 
February, they are from seven o’clock in the morning till five in the evening; some 
of the captains, before this regulation took place, were in the habit of discharging 
coals in the night, or very early in the morning, to deceive the master-porter, and 
I applied to the Coal Committee, and they, from my application, applied to the 
Commissioners of Customs to confine the captains to particular hours of discharging, 
and the Commissioners ordered their quay-officers to attend, to prevent the captains 
from discharging except during those hours ; and if it should appear that the master- 
porter should be absent, or taken ill, Mr. Howard reports it to me, and I put another 
master-porter immediately on duty. 

A master-porter is the same as a coal-measurer? — It is the same. 

\\ hat wages per ton do they receive for the performance of their duty? — Sixpence 
per ton ; they have no other allowance, save a bag of coal, worth about sixteen pence. 
i he London Coal Act allows, besides the metage, one guinea for each ship, in lieu of 
coals and other gratuities, and 3 s. per day while on board ship, in lieu of pro- 
visions and drink ; our coal meters have no allowance of this kind whatever. 

By whom is it paid ? — By the captain. 

M ere the wages of 6d. a ton to coal-meters established previous to your appoint- 
ment? — They were. 

Have not the coal-meters a gratuity of half a barrel of coals from the ship on the 
cargo being discharged r— They have, but it is not looked upon by the Guild of 
Merchants that the captain is obliged to give it. I have before stated, that the 
London coal-meter is allowed a guinea by Act of Parliament in lieu of coals. 

What is the average value of a half barrel? — About sixteen pence. 

Did that custom exist previous to your appointment? — For sixty years, at least. 

Are not the deputy sea-coal-meters in London entitled by an Act of Parliament 
to one guinea from each ship upon its delivery, in room of allowances on coals ? — 
They are, as appears by the schedule to the Act of Parliament of the 47th Geo. 3, 
s. 2, c. 68, p. 1247. 

Are you remunerated for your services by fees, or by salary ? — By fees. 

What are those fees? — I have one shilling per ship for signing the landing-order, 
or certificate, when the captain brings it to me; I have 2 s. 2 d. from the coal-meter, 
when the ship has cleared ou^her cargo, which is paid out of the metage, making 
in all 3 s. 3d., and 4 d. for the expense of a messenger. 

Upon each ship is that?- — Upon each ship. 

L that all the amount of your salary ? — That is the amount, except some trifling 
faoT , r ; .fixing 
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IhirtifOnan election of a meter, and an ancient fee of >>' s. 5 d. per annum from each 
meter, payable under the order of the Guild, as also a Sum of 2 s. 2 d. per annum, 
payable in like manner ; the superannuated coal-meters pay me 6d. in the pound 
agency for collecting their money. 

°Is the inspector remunerated lor his services in the same manner? — He is. 

What are the fees payable to him? — He gets from the captain half-a-crown on 
each certificate -or landing-order ; he gets the same from the coal-meters as I do, 
that is 2 s. 2 d. out of the metage ; but he has nothing for a messenger. 

Were those fees to both officers established previous to your appointment?- — 
They were. 

What is the whole amount of your salary for that duty ? — The whole amount of 
the fees and wages paid to the inspector, book-keeper and meters I made a return 
of to Parliament ; the whole amount of fees payable to me out of ships discharging 
,coals in the port of Dublin, on an average, is about 300/. a-year, two thirds ot 
which is paid to me out of the metage, and the remainder of that sum, which does 
not exceed 100/. per annum, is made up of the fee of 1 s. 1 d. payable by each ship 
on obtaining the landing-order, as I have before stated. Here is a copy of the 
return I made to Parliament. 

[The witness delivered in the same, which is as follows :] 

An Account of all Port Duties, Charges or Fees paid to the Inspector, Book-keeper 
or the Coal Meters appointed by the Guild of Merchants, Dublin, on all Ships 
discharging Coals in the Port of Dublin, during three years, ending January 1822, 
under the name of Fees or Gratuities to Coal Meters, or Inspector or Book- 
keepers Fees, or other Fees of whatever description, and by whatever other name 
designated, with the Name and Amount of Salary of Officer or Officers receiving 
or collecting the same ; distinguishing the Particulars of all Dues, Charges or 
Fees, to what purpose applied, and under what Law or Authority levied. 

Amount of Coals discharged out of ships for the year 1819, 250,136 tons. 

7 £ barrels. 

Coal-meters wages on the above quantity of coals, at 6 d. per ton, £. s. d. 

being their entire charge and receipt ----- 6,253 8 6 
William Howard, inspector, his fees, 1,793 ships at 2 s. 8d. $ per 242 16 - £ 
Richard Oulton, book-keeper, fees on 1,836 ships and Custom 

House bottoms at 1 s. 1 d. per - - - - - - 99 9~ 



£• 6,595 13 6 1 



The above wages and fees are received by authority of the Guild of Merchants, 
who have the appointment of the coal-meters and officers, and there is not any 
other fee or wages received or chargeable on coal-ships by this establishment. 



Mr. 

Richard Oatlon. 



(46 I* 



Amount of coals discharged out of ships for the year 1820, 257,328 tons, 5 barrels. 
Coal-meters wages on the above quantity of coals, at 6 d. per ton, £. s. d. 

being their entire charge and receipt ----- 6,433 4 3 
William Howard, inspector, his fees on 1,731 ships, at 2 s. 8 d\ per 234 8 1% 

Richard Oulton, book-keeper, his fees on 1,776 ships and Custom 

House bottoms at 1 s. 1 d. per - - - - - - 96 4 - 

£. 6,763 16 4 £ 



Amount of coals discharged out of ships for the year 1821, 236,494 tons, 6 barrels. 
Coal-meters wages on the above quantity of coals, at 6d. per ton, £. s. d. 

being their entire charge and receipt - - - - - 5>9 1 2 7 4 f 

William Howard, inspector, his fees on 1,779 ships, at 2s. 8d. £ per 240 8 1 £ 

Richard Oulton, book-keeper, his fees on 1,820 ships and Custom 

House bottoms, at 1 s. 1 d. per - - - - - -98118 



i&a 3, te5i.& Sclent 
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Coal-meters wages on the admeasurement of 

250, 1 36 tons, 7 i barrels of coals discharged from £. s. 

ships in the year 1810, in the port of Dublin - 6,253 8 
Coal-meters wages, on 36 Yards, for the admea- 
surement of 2,240 tons 4 barrels of coals for the 
year 1819 - - - - - - 56 _ 



Out of which coal-meters pay the following sums *, viz. 
Inspector on 1,874 bookings, at 2 s. 2 d. per - 203 - 4 
Book-keeper for the same - 203 - 4 

Ditto for the messenger, about - - - 36 _ _ 



There are eighty coal-meters ; the average of the above sum to 
each meter ----- . 

Coal-meters wages on the admeasurement of 
217*328 tons 5 barrels of coals, discharged from 
ships in the year 1820 - 6,433 4 3 ' 

Coal-meters wages on six Y ards, for the admeasure- ’ ' 

ment of 541 tons of coals for the year 1820 - 13 10 6 | 

Out of which, coal-meters pay the following 
sums; viz. 

Inspector on 1,826 bookings, at 2 s. 2 d. per - 197 16 4 

Book-keeper for the same - - - -197164! 

Ditto for messenger, about - - - - 36 _ 



£• s. d. 



6,309 8 9 



442-8 
5,867 8 1 



73 6 10 f 



6,446 1 4 9 



43 1 12 8 



The average of this sum to each coal-meter 

' 

Coal-meters wages, on the admeasurement of 236,494 tons 
6 barrels of coals, discharged from ships in the year 1821 - I 5,912 7 44. 

Out of which coal-meters pay the following sums ; viz. 

Inspector on 1776 bookings, at 2 s. 2 d. per - 102 8 

Book-keeper for the same - - - - 192 8 

Ditto for messenger - - _ T _ 36 _ 

420 1 6 T- 

5,491 4 \ 

The average of this sum to each meter - - 68 12 104. 

The coal-meter usually gets a bag of coals as a gratuity from the captain of the ship 
on the cargo being discharged. 

Observation 8 . The officers of this establishment have no salary; they are remu- 
nerated jor their constant services and attendance by the fees hereinbefore stated, 
out of which they have to provide an office, coals and candles, stationery, &c. 

By order of His Majesty’s Commissioners of Customs returns from the office of 
this establishment of the quantity of coals discharged from each ship on its beim* 
cleared out have been made to the Customs for nearly ten years, which has 
saved to His Majesty s revenue the necessity and expense of providing so many 
ship officers ; and it will be seen by reference to the books of entry at the Custom 
House, that since the regulation commenced by which the coal-meters became a 
cl “Jr the r ^enue as to the number of tons of coal discharged from each ship 

and by the certificates from the proper officers of His Majesty’s Customs and of the 
Board of Wide -streets in DubUp, that the revenue and the Wide-streets duty on 
coais have been increased above 12,000/. per annum, and for the performance of 
which duty no remuneration whatever is made to this office, either by the revenue, 
or the Commissioners of Wide-streets. 

The 
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The coal-meters are obliged to stand on the deck, and to attend the admeasure- 
ment of coals out of ships for eight months in the year, from six o’clock in the Retard Oultvn. 

morning until eight o’clock at night, and for the four winter months from seven v y 

o’clock in the morning until five o’clock in the evening, except during the hours (26 May) 
appointed for breakfast and dinner. 

The coals are measured out to the public as in London, in the presence of a 
sworn meter, in half-barrel tubs, (sixteen of which make a ton) provided by the 
water-bailiffs, who are officers appointed by the Corporation of Dublin. The size 
of the tub or half-barrel is regulated by an Act of Parliament passed in 'the first 
year of the reign of His Majesty King George the 2d, (1727) and each tub is 
sealed by the clerk of the market, as directed by the statute. 

The inspectors duty is to visit each ship, to see that the meters do their duty 
correctly, and if any complaint, be made to report it to the Coal Committee 
appointed by the Guild of Merchants, who sit for the purpose of hearing and 
redressing any such complaints. 

Quay -officers have been appointed by the Commissioners of Customs over the 
coal-ships, to prevent the discharge of coals during the breakfast and dinner-hours of 
the coal-meters. Richard Oulton, 

Book-keeper to the Coal-meters Establishment, appointed 
by the Guild of Merchants, Dublin. 

Coal-meters Office, Dublin, April ] 823. 

An Account of the respective Periods at w'hich the Dues, Charges or Fees of the 

Coal Meters in Dublin were first levied, and at what periods respectively they 

have been increased, until they reach the specific Sums they now stand. 

The time when those wages were first levied is too remote to be now ascertained, 
but it may have been long prior to the year 1451. The first regulation that can be 
found for ascertaining the same is by authority of an entry in an ancient journal of 
the Guild Merchants, dated Midsummer, 30th Henry 6, 1451, which fixed the 
wages for measuring every twelve gallons of coals at the price of (not now easily 
intelligible, but supposed to be) one farthing, which would amount to much more 
than the present wages. 

This bye-law of the Guild was confirmed by a charter from King Henry the 6th, 
also by a charter from Queen Elizabeth, both by authority of Parliament, which 
gave the Guild full power to make such new bye-laws as to them should seem 
expedient. 

The coal- meters wages fixed at 2 d. per ton by authority of the Guild, by a bye- 
law, dated 14th January 1677. 

The wages were raised to three pence per ton by authority of the Guild on the 
13th January 1794, and this was necessarily done, in order to afford remuneration 
to an increased number of fifteen new coal-meters, then found indispensable to 
be appointed to attend the coal-shipping, in order to do justice to the public, and 
to prevent delays in the delivery of coals to purchasers. 

The meters wages were increased to fourpence per ton by authority of the 
Guild, on the 16th of April, 1798, which the Guild was induced to allow on account 
of the inadequacy of the wages of 3 d. per ton to support them and their families, 
and in consequence of the increased hours of their attendance. 

The last increase to sixpence per ton, being the present rate, (and which is far 
less than the rate allowed in 1451,) was allowed by authority of the said Guild 
of Merchants on the 12th of July 1802, being upwards of twenty years ago, 
upon consideration of the benefit that would arise to their fellow citizens from 
giving the coal-meters such remuneration as would prevent any collusion between 
them and the captains and masters of coal-ships, by making them more indepen- 
dent of those captains and masters, and also in consideration of the additional 
labour then put on the coal-meters, in keeping an exact tally in writing of the dis- 
charge of every cargo. 

The consequence of this increase has been, that a more respectable class of 
citizens now fill the situation of coal-meters; strict justice is done to the public by 
their constant attention to the admeasurement of coals, and His Majesty’s revenue, 
and the Wide Street duties thereon, have been increased at least 12,000/, per 
annum. Timothy and John Allen, 

Clerks of the Guild of Merchants, Dublin. 

Witness . — I can state particularly the amount of my income and Mr. Howard’s. 

Mr. Howard’s for the year 1819, was 445/. 16$. 5 &d., and mine was 302/. 9s. 4^- 

549- Mr. 
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auJSmm. Mr - H °T d ’ S emolument for the year 1820 is 532/. 4,. 5 id.-, my emolument 

v j was 2 94‘- 0iy - 4«* *° r the year 1821. Mr. Howard's situation was worth 

ti 6 May) 4 3 2 ^- \£ d . ; and mine 290 1 . 195. 8 d.\ there are some small sums, the parti- 

culars of which I before mentioned, that increase it a little, and which are payable 
by the coal-meters, under the order of the Guild, as I have already stated, out of 
which we have to pay for the rent of an office, and for coals, candles, stationery, &c. 

By what authorities are those fees exacted from the different ships? — The fee of 
is. from the captains on signing the ship’s landing-order, has been time imme- 
morial* the half crown that has been paid to Mr. Howard originated under the 
following circumstances : there were quay-officers appointed to the coal ships, and 
those quay-officers put the captains to the expense of probably two guineas, or more, 
and they were of no manner of use ; the captains applied to Mr. Howard, who 
was then and still is die inspector over the coals, to get them removed, and he 
applied to Government. Mr. Abbot, who is now, I believe, Lord Colchester, was 
secretary of state at the time ; he applied to him, and Mr. Abbot referred him to 
the Commissioners of Customs, and they made their report to him ; and he was so 
perfectly satisfied with it, that lie ordered the quay-officers to be done away with 
from the coal-ships, and the Guild in consequence ordered the inspector, Mr. 
Howard, to be paid half a crown per ship; and that has existed nearly twenty-four 
years. 1 

Do not you and the inspector out of your fees pay for the rent of an office ; and 
provide coals, candles, and stationery? — We do. 

By what measure are coals sold out of the ship to the public?— In half-barrel 
tubs ; sixteen of them go to a ton. 

That is by Act of Parliament? — Yes. 

Just mention the Act? — The 1st of Geo. 2. c. 22. s. 2. 

Who provides the captains of the coal-ships with the use of those tubs?— The 
water-bailiffs. 

Are the water-bailiffs elected bytheGuild of Merchants, or by whom ?— TheGuild 
of Merchants have nothing to do with it ; they are elected by the Lord Mayor, aider- 
men, sheriffs, and commons of the city. 

Have they any fees for the use of their tubs ?—' They have fees, which I believe 
amount to about 7 s. 3§</. for the use of their tubs on each ship. Neither I nor* 
Mr. Howard have any fee whatever on tubs. 

By whom are such fees collected ?— By Mr. Hamerton, in the Custom House. 

Are the tubs sealed ? — They are. 

Who seals the tubs? — The clerk of the market. 

Who appoints the clerk of the market?— The Lord Mayor for the time being 
but they seldom remove him. 

Then the Corporation of Dublin having the right of appointing the water-bailiffs, 
and the Lord Mayor for the time being having the right of appointing the clerk of 
the market, has the Guild of Merchants any control over those officers ? — Not the 
smallest; the water-bailiffs are amenable to the Corporation, and the clerk of the 
market to the Lord Mayor. 

Then it is your opinion that the citizens of Dublin are fully protected in the 
purchase of coals by having the measurers appointed by one public body, and the 
persons appointed to control the measures by another? — Perfectly so; for if they 
have any complaints against an officer of one of those establishments, there are 
proper authorities for redressing them, and without any expense attending it. 

What number of coal-ships were discharged in the Port of Dublin in each of the 
years 1819, 1820 and 1821 ? — It is contained in the return which I have delivered 
in, as well as the number of tons, and the amount of the coal-meters wages. 

Are not the coal-factors in the habit of yarding or storing coals direct from the 
ship ? — They are. 

State the number of tons of coal so stored, on an average, in the years 1819, 1 820, 
and 1 821 ? I suppose on an average not less than from 10 to 15,000 tons. 

How many tons of coals so stored w'ere measured out to the public in each of 
those years in the presence of coal-meters, and out of what number of coal-yards ? 

a P.P e ? r b y tbe return that there were 36 yards attended to in one year, 
and live or six in the other ; in the year 1821 there was no return ; there were some 
coals sold out of one yard, anif the master porter was to be settled with for his 
metage, which has not yet been done, and therefore I did not get an account of it. 

1 hen it does not appear that the coal-meters were allowed to attend in those 
coal-yards? Hie owners of coal -yards prevent them, though they .are particularly. 
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anxious when yarding coals from the ships to have master porters on the ships to ^i^ard Oalton 

see them measured, as the Committee may perceive by a letter from a person of the , 

name of St. Ledger, a coal-factor. ^ 

[The Witness produced the same.'] 

Arc not the coal-factors or dealers, w hen they purchase coals from the ship for 
the purpose of yarding them, extremely desirous to have the support of the coal- 
ineters in measuring them? — They are ; and the above document will attest it; it is 
from Mr. St. Ledger, who wrote to me particularly to desire me to have a coal- 
meter on a ship. 

Have not many of them resisted that superintendence or inspection over their own 
measurement, when vending those coals to the public out of their own yards ? — 

Several of them. There are some very respectable persons among the coal-factors, 
hut there are many of them not so : those of the latter description, previous to send- 
ing coals ont from their yards, lock up the yards, and fill the hags as they please. 

If the yard should happen to be open, and a master porter goes in, the men stop 
immediately, and the master porter is told that they will not measure coal while he 
is there. They then take advantage when the master porter is away to fill the bags, 
and send them out as they please, which more or less affects the fair traders in that 
article, as well as the consumers. 

Does the superintendence of the master porters extend equally to yards as to 
ships? — They have done so till within this year or two; until they met with the oppo- 
sition from the coal-factors I have alluded to. If they were placed on all yards, 

I am satisfied it would be to the advantage of the fair dealers as well as the consumers, 
for others can undersell them by reason of deficiency in the measure. 

Does not the London Coal Act require that all coals sold from the ship shall 
be measured in the presence of sworn coal-meters, who are required to give 
certificates of the quantity so measured? — They are. In confirmation of what I 
said respecting coal-dealers in Dublin refusing to admit the coal-meters, I have 
here a letter, signed by several of them, calling a meeting at the corn-exchange for 
the purpose. 

Are not the London coal-dealers the principal purchasers from the ships P— 

They are solely, in London. 

Are not the coals so purchased by the coal-merchants or dealers afterwards 
removed to their wharfs or barges, in which they remain till sold ? — They are. 

Does not the London Coal Act require all coals sold at those wharfs to be 
measured in the presence of a coal-meter? — It does, and gives them sixpence per 
chaldron metage, as appears by the i02d sec. of the London Coal Act of 47th 
Geo. 3d, w hich does not include the metage on delivering them from the ship. 

Does not that act also impose a penalty, and render a coal-meter for ever after 
incapable of acting, if he suffers any quantity of coal, exceeding eight bushels, to 
go from any wharf without being first measured by a standard bushel? — Yes. 

Are not the glass manufacturers of Dublin, and the proprietors of salt-works at 
Ringsend, particularly desirous, when they purchase coals from the ship, to have 
the superintendence of coal-meters over the measurement of them ? —They are. 

It will appear from this certificate what the glass manufacturers opinion is. 

{The witness produced the same.] 

Are not the coals always discharged from the ship at the pier of Dunleary under 
the superintendance of coal-meters from your establishment? — They are; the 
reason of it was that some years ago the meters appointed by the local authorities 
there who had done duty at Dunleary, were so very deficient in their attention, that the 
magistrates of the llathdown association applied for the meters of Dublin, and I 
sent meters to do the duty there, and they have continued there eight or ten years, 
to the general satisfaction of the association and the neighbourhood. The coal 
meters have no additional allowance whatever for this service, though it is upwards 
of six miles from Dublin. The London Coal Act gives the meter 10s. 6 d. for 
travelling expenses when employed in any ship below Greenwich. 

Have you not received several applications from different gentlemen to have the 
snperintendence of coal-meters for the measurement of coals ? — Many from the 
country. 1 had applications from the Rev. Mr. Trench, the rector of Swords, when 
laying in coals for the poor, and I sent down there at different times; and there is a 
letter of thanks from him for the attention of the master porters w lfoh on duty for 
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Mr. : [The zvilness produced the same.] 

•Hiekard Pulton. , j gent to Colonel White, as well as others, a master porter to measure coals for him 
v 77','T 7 J in the country at his own desire. 

U * *y-) Does not a measured ton of coal in Dublin consist of sixteen half-barrels?— It 
does. 

Is not coal measured without streaking ? — It is ; the revenue law requires that 
all coal should be measured according to the custom of the port ; the custom of the 
port of Dublin is without streaking, and the Commissioners act under that. 

Are not the coal-tubs almost uniformly filled in the ship by the ship’s crew, who 
take it in turn with those at the windlass ? — They are ; there may be some few in- 
stances in which a man not of the crew is employed occasionally to measure. It 
has been stated in a printed paper, which I have read, intitled “Charges on the 
importation of coal in the city of Dublin,” that artful measurers in the hold received 
6,686/. 15^. in the year ending January 1822, which is a mere invention of some 
interested person, and not founded in fact ; and I believe that many of the sums 
therein are miscalculated, and that others of them are not existing ones, and equally 
fallacious as the one I have mentioned, and among others 1,250/. metage paid on 
coals in dealers stores, whereas no metage has been paid on them for upwards of 
two years : 106,988/. for freight of coals is introduced also to swell the charges. 

State as nearly as you can the proportion which a Dublin-measured ton of coal 
bears to a London chaldron ? — About a ton and a fifth. 

What is about the average price of a ton of the best Whitehaven coal in Dublin, 
including delivery? — -About 24 s. Irish. 

What is the price of the best Newcastle coal in London, including delivery ? 

About 3/., British per chaldron, which is a ton and one fifth, Dublin measure. 
Since I came, they were near 3/. 10s.; they are reduced since; but I was talking 
to a coal merchant here, and he said that in general the best coals could not be sold 
in London under 3/. at any time. 

Did not the Commissioners of Customs, for the purpose of collecting the Customs 
and Wide-street duty on coals in the port of Dublin, direct the weight of a measured 
ton of each description of coal imported, to be ascertained? — They did. 

Were they not measured and weighed in the presence of one of the Commis- 
sioners ?— They were, twice ; the first time I attended, Mr. Hutchinson, one of the 
Commissioners was present. The second time he and the surveyor-general, and a 
clerk from the Custom House, as also the Lord Mayor and the water-bailiffs were 
present, 

State the weight of a measured ton of coal of the several kinds ?— A measured 
ton of Whitehaven coals weighs 21 cwt. 3 qrs. and 12 lbs. ; a measured ton of Irvine 
coal weighs 2 1 cwt. 16 lbs., a measured ton of Troone coal is 21 cwt. 1 qr. and 4 lbs. • 
a measured ton of Chester and Liverpool coals weighs 21 cwt. 1 qr. 20 lbs. ; a mea- 
sured ton of Harrington and Workington weighs 23 cwt. 2 qrs. and 8 lbs. • a 
measured ton of Glasgaw coals weighs 22 cwt. and 16 lbs.; a measured ton’ of 
Swansea coals weighs 23 cwt.; a measured ton of Maryport coals weighs 
24 cwt. 1 qr. and 4 lbs., which latter is the worst house coal that comes to Dublin? 

Then the Committee are to understand, that, according to the usual way of 
measuring coal, a measured ton of Whitehaven coal weighs 1 cwt. 3 qrs. and 12 lbs 
and a measured ton of Maryport coal weighs 4 cwt. 1 qr. and 4 lbs. more than 
a ton by weight? — Yes. 

Is not Maryport coal one of the worst descriptions of coal imported into Dublin 3 
—It is. 

And Whitehaven the best ? — It is, for house use. 

Then it appears if the coal was sold by weight, that it would be the interest of the 
importers to import the worst instead of the best?— No doubt of it ; he could have 
more weight in less bulk, and at a cheaper rate at the pits. 

Was there not a representation made by Mr. Curwen to the Lords of the Treasury 
stating the hardship that existed in paying the duty by weight, inasmuch as the worst 
coal paid the most duty ?— There was. Here is Mr. Curwens letter on the subject 
dated 1st May 1816. J ’ 

[The witness produced the same.] 

It states that the worst coal which comes into Dublin paid the highest duty, on 
account of its being so much heavier. 

What was the result of that representation ? — The letter was referred to the Coal 
Committee of the Guild of Merchants ; they called upon me to give my opinion, 
and I did so, by saying, that to relieve Mr. Curwen’s collieries from that great dif- 
ficulty, 
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ficulty, that it would be the best way to permit those coals to pay the same duty that Mr. 

the Whitehaven did, and that was recommended to the Lords of the Treasury ; and Richard Oulton. 
the Lords of the Treasury wrote to Mr. Curwen, and he was perfectly satisfied ; v — ‘ — ' 
and that regulation has continued for upwards of seven years, and still continues. 

You have already stated that it is a part of the duty of the coal-meters to cheque 
the quantity delivered from the ship, with a view to the collection of the Custom and 
Wide-street duty on coals ; when w’as that regulation first adopted? — I think it was 
first adopted about nine or ten years ago, and it is most effectually followed up, as 
will appear from the increase of the duties. 

By whose order was it so adopted ? — By the Commissioners of Customs and 
Wide Streets having applied to the Coal Committee for that purpose. 

Have not the Commissioners of Customs given orders to their surveyors and in- 
spectors not to allow any coal-vessels to be discharged during the time allowed to 
the coal-meters for breakfast and dinner?— They did, and they have followed that 
up by new regulations in the Custom House, by making a positive order that the 
quay-officers shall attend, and not allow ships to discharge during the absence of the 
master porter, or during his breakfast or dinner-time. 

Have not those regulations greatly increased the duty both to the Crown and to 
the Commissioners of Wide Streets ? — They have, to the amount of fourteen or 
fifteen thousand a-year. 

Is it not your opinion that strict attention on this subject on the part of the coal- 
meters has made them extremely unpopular with those persons concerned in the 
importation of coals ? — It has made them extremely unpopular with many of the 
coal-factors, but to the public and the revenue I think they are quite the reverse. 

Did not Mr. Hamerton, the Jerquer of the Customs, give it as his opinion that 
the coal-meters were the only check the revenue had on vessels discharging their 
coals? — He did, and I have his certificate here to that effect. 

Produce that certificate ?— 

[The Witness produced the same,, which was read as fallcncs ;] 

“ I certify that the measuring porters are the only checque the revenue has in 
the discharge of vessels trading with coals in the port of Dublin, and is of essential 
benefit to the collection of the duty. 

The quantity reported to the clerk of the ship’s entries, (a transcript of which 
I keep,) was from the 3d of January twenty, to the 3d of February twenty, 15,902 
tons; and the actual quantity certified by the meters to have been discharged 
was 2i,677tons, 9cwt. oqrs. 2olbs. being 5,79510ns, 9cwt. oqrs. 2olbs. more 
than would be ascertained by the Custom Department, the increase duty being 
794/. 2 s. 10 d. In no instance can the master of a coal-vessel obtain a clearance 
until the duty is paid for the overplus, which is done by a post-entry being first 
compared with the meters returns, and certified by me. The duty averaged by 
.the month, above stated, would amount to 9,429/. 5.?. per annum.” 

William Hamerton, Jerquer. 

March 14, 1820. 

Have you any certificate from the Commissioners of Wide Streets, showing the 
increase of duties payable to them in consequence of these regulations? — I have. 

In your opinion, was it the purchaser of coals, or the proprietor of the ship, who 
benefited by the payment of short duty ; or did the regulations enhance the price of 
coals on the consumer ? — The importer of the coals and the captains had the benefit 
that arose from paying the short duty ; it did not raise the price. At the time that it 
first took place coals were from 28.?. to 30$. per ton, the captains were then making 
such a great profit ; they were so perfectly reconciled with it, that they did not raise 
the price of coals. 

Has not the attention of the coal-meters in keeping a strict tally on the ship been 
the principal cause of opposition on the part of the coal-factors to them ? — I have 
no doubt of it that it is a principal cause. 

Did not some of the coal-factors call a meeting of those interested in the coal- 
trade, for the purpose of resisting the coal-meters ; and did not several respectable 
coal-factors decline attending such meeting? — They did; several of them declined 
having any thing to do with it. 

Did any of them proceed to serve notices on the coal-meters, cautioning the 
coal-meters from going on board vessels? — There is one of the printed notices. 

[The witness delivered in the same, which was read as folhus : J 
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Notice to Master Measuring Sorters. 

“ Sir, 

“ I hereby give you notice that I do not require your attendance as master 
measuring porter for the discharge of coals now on board the vessel called the 
Unity of Dublin, lying in the harbour of Dublin ; and I caution you not to come 
on board the said vessel, as if you do after this notice I shall bring an action 
against you for such trespass. Dated this 23d day of August 1820. 

“To Mr. John Murray, “ John Tomlinson'' 

on board the schooner, Unity, 



Was it with the view of benefiting themselves, or for the advantage of the 
purchasers of coal, that they called such meeting? — It was with a view of 
benefiting themselves. 

Do not those factors alluded to resist the coal-meters superintending the 
measurement of coals in their yards? — They do. 

Whenever coals have been seized in the street for deficient measure, has it not 
almost invariably appeared that the coals so seized had been sent out of coal- 
yards?— It generally does. There had been some coal lately seized that left the 
quays, and those coals were pillaged by what are called pickaroons on the quays. 

What are the pickaroons? — They are the wives and children of the coal- porters. 1 

Are not all coals bought at the pits by measure? — They are, as appears by 
Mr. Curwens letter. 

Do not coals often lie a considerable time, particularly in bad weather, on the 
banks of the pit, previous to their being shipped ? — They do ; for while the ships 
are in Dublin the colliers are employed at the pits raising coals, which remain 
oh the banks till shipped. 

Are not coals liable to have their weight increased by being exposed to wet and 
rain ? — I have no doubt of it. 

If vessels on their passage to Dublin laden with coals should ship water, and the 
coals were to be sold to the consumer by weight, would not the consumer have to 
pay for the weight of the water so shipped? — He would have to pay for the weight 
of water absorbed by the coal. 

Did not a captain of a Whitehaven coal-ship inform you, that having at one 
time shipped a cargo of coal of the usual quantity, which he had shipped after bad 
weather, that he had ascertained by the draught of the ship that the cargo must 
have absorbed upwards of twenty ton of water previous to his taking it on board ? 
—He did. 

Do not the captains on that account take a less quantity of coals on board in 
winter than in summer? — They do; for in winter the coals are so wet that they 
cannot take within several tons of what they do in summer. 

As the ship-owners profits arise from the number of voyages the vessel makes, 
is it not for the advantage of the ship, as she returns in ballast, to have licr cargo 
quickly discharged ? — Certainly. 

Does not that desire often induce the captains to dispose of the coals at a re- 
duced price ? — It certainly does. 

Would there be a more considerable delay in discharging a cargo of coal by weight 
than by measure; and would it not require a greater number of hands to do it r— ' 
It would. I have a certificate from Mr. Williams and others, glass manufacturers, 
to that effect; they are of opinion, that a ship would not be able to discharge above 
thirty tons by weight in the time they can discharge sixty tons by measure, and in 
consequence of the delay, that it would raise the price of coals, as well as the price 
of delivering them. 

In the confusion of discharging vessels on Dublin quays, where six or seven ships 
are sometimes discharging one over the other, do you think that coals could be 
accurately weighed on board ? — I am satisfied that they could not, nor do they even 
weigh them on board in Cork, for they often throw them out on the quays altogether, 
and then weigh them ; and even that could not be done on Dublin quays from the 
number of ships at times discharging, and the number of cars and drays on the 
quays. 

It in selling coal by weight the captains were delayed in discharging their cargoes, 
would it not have the effect of raising the price of coals on the consumer ?— I. have 
no doubt that for all the delay that the captain is under he always takes care to 
day on an additional price. 

Does 
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Does not the consumer save an advance of price by dealing directly with the 
chip?— I have not a doubt of it. ... , , , . 

if the coal-trade of Dublin should be thrown entirely into the hands of factors or 
Healers would it not encourage a number of fraudulent dealers to set up in the 
trade, who would be enabled by their frauds to undersell the fair traders r— Most 

861 State' your reasons?— If they got the trade entirely into their hands they would 
yard the best kinds of coal, and they would sell them out to the public as they do at 
nresent, for the worst price, when they have an opportunity. Towards the latter end 
of the year they generally yard a quantity of coals, about ten or fifteen thousand 
tons and then they bold over till an increased price comes from scarcity of ships. 
They generally more than double their profit on the yarding of coal. 1 have known 
coals to be yarded at 20 s. 6 d. and sold out for 2/. 10 s. 

. In buying coals direct from the ship, would not the consumer derive the advan- 
tage of a fall in the price much sooner from the ship than if he was obliged to buy 
from the coal-yards ?— I am certain that the purchaser would have the advantage 
much sooner from the ship; a sudden change of the wind will affect the price, from 
the expectation that coal-vessels may arrive the next tide after. 

In the manner in which coals are brought to market at present, cannot the con- 
sumer purchase direct from the ship any quantity, from half a barrel upwards, and 
have them measured under the superintendence of the coal-meters . lie can. 

Do not the consumers, when they go on board to purchase coals, ask for a coal- 
meter ?_They do in general, and there are very few who go on board that do not 
ask for them immediately. . t _ 

In your opinion, is a fraud in the sale of coals easier to be detected in measure 
than in weight?— It.is much easier by measure, for all that is to be attended to in 
the measurement is the filling the tub ; if they were weighed, they could not judge 
whether the weights were correct, or any thing about it. , , 

Why could not they ascertain whether the weights were correct ?— If the weights 
were light, how could a buyer tell whether they were so or not. 

Why could not they have the weights correct as well as the measures correct . 
Every . coal-meter is ordered by the Coal Committee, when called upon by the buyer, 
to measure the tubs if the buyer doubts that the tubs are correct, he won d not 
have that power with the weights. By Act of Parliament it is made imperative to 
measure coals ; there is no option ; they must invariably measure the coals. 

How many baas are there to a ton of coal ?■ — Sixteen. 

Do not you think, it would be very difficult for an illiterate servant to superintend 
the buying of coals by weight? — No doubt. , 

Much more than by measure?— They would have no means of knowing whether 
the weight, or the amount, were correct or not; whereas m bags by measure they 
know the number, and have a very good idea whether the coals are measure or not, 
by the size of the bags. . „ . ... 

Are you aware how coals are sold m London. — By the chaldron. 

Is not the chaldron a quantity by measure, and not by weight.— By measure. 

In a city like London, where coals are at all times more than double the price of 
coals in Dublin, and where there is six times the quantity used, do you not think 
that the housekeepers of London would long since have sought to have coals vended 
by weight instead of measure, if they could obtain any advantage from it. I am 
perfectly satisfied of it ; and I have had conversation with several of them, and they 
have spoken against any thing like weighing coals; and the officers over the coal- 
meters, with whom I had conversation, were of the same opinion also , and that all 
the. respectable coal-dealers are most anxious to have the superintendence of coal- 
meters over their wharfs, to prevent the injury that would otherwise arise to them 

from fraudulent dealers. . . , ., 

Has it not come within your observation that it is a convenience to the poorer 
description of persons, particularly in -the outlets of Dublin, to buy coals from what 

are called bell-cars — It has. . . . 

II coals were to be sold by weight, how could they ascertain the correctness 
of the weight, or guard against their buying them wetted?— They would not have 
any opportunity of knowing the correctness of the weights at all ; they form a 
tolerable good opinion as to the measure, by the size of the bags. 

Have not the coal-meters been frequently assaulted m consequence of their exer- 
tions in detecting the frauds and practices in the sale of coals ? --Frequently ; 1 tave 
been under the necessity of calling upon the police to protect them. 
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Is there not an office on the quay where any complaints are heard against coal- 
meters ' There is; my office is on the quay, where I am ready to attend to anv 

complaint, and if I refused doing so a complaint can be at any time made of J 
to the Guild. 

Have you ever refused to redress any complaint made to you against the coal- 
meters establishment ? — Never ; so far as lay in my power, and in any case that 
I could not do it effectually, I regularly reported it to the Coal Committee, and 
Mr. Howard does the same. 

When a complaint is made to you or the inspector, does not one or other of you 
go immediately on board the ship to have it redressed ?— When a complaint is made, 
either Mr. How ard or I go on board the ship to see the cause of complaint, and if it 
is the fault of the master porter, he or I take him off the ship immediately ; suspend 
linn ; put another master porter on, and report to the Coal Committee, who investi 
gate the complaint; if his conduct is such ns requires dismissal, the Committee 
report him to the Guild of Merchants at large. 

Have the Coal Committee ever refused to listen to such a complaint?— Never ■ 
they sit once a month, or oftener, if necessary, to hear complaints. 

Does not that Committee act gratuitously ?— They have no emolument whatever 
nor has the Guild of Merchants any emolument, except something on the election of 
the coal-meters. 

—The 3 do thC Corporation of London exercise the right of appointing coal-meters? 

Does it not derive a considerable emolument from the metage on coals > Verv 

considerable. ° y 

_ Yon have returned upwards of 250,000 tons of coals, as sold by measure in 
Dublin, in each of the last three years; if the same quantity of coals were sold bv 
weight, what difference would it make as against the consumer, between that and 
the measure, at the average price of 2 1 s. a ton ?— It would make a difference of 
about 154- per cent on the entire. 

,Y°u think the Citizens of Dublin, then, would lose about 26,000?. a year if a 
different standard for the sale of coals was established ?— If that alteration was made 
and no fraud was practised, they would lose about 26,000 1 . a year. If wetting and 
other frauds were practised, which captains and others might do, it would nerhaDS 
run up to 60 or 70,000 1. a year. 1 p 

Are you yourself a coal-meter ?-No, indeed, I am not; I have no emolument 
out what I stated before. 

Do you receive half the fees for a ship ?— No, I do not; nor ever did 
alre 4 y e etS?^Ihavi U “r tS Wh,lteter fr 0 ” meta S e > cxce I >t what you have 

Directly or indirectly?— None, but what I have stated already. 

Have the coal-factors in Dublin ever made any complaint to the Committee 
respecting the conduct of the coal-meters in their yards?— They have complained • 
rnmnl"- 11 , befo, . e the Committee they found there was no ground far 

complaint whatsoever; but the great complaint of the coal-factors I have alluded to 
against t ie master porters is because they would not allow them to send what 

—^7 P e t aSed ° Ut °5 the ya u d ' They " a " ted t0 send 0,,t deficient measures, 
and the coal-meters wanted to send out good measure. 

Did they make any complaint of the personal conduct of any individual 5 — Yes 
I believe the, did ; I believe they complained once of a man otVe name of RoL 
which on investigation proved to be quite incorrect. 

The question was investigated ?— It was. They have complained of manv 
raastei potters, and it is on the face of the books where there are^iffereut investi- 
gations before tne Committee respecting coal-meters. 

Ihere is a man of the name of Ross, a coal-measurer’ — There is 

W-hat duty does he do ?-He attends the duty of measuring coals at Ringsend 
and any other efficient duty that I want him to attend to. b ngsemf, 

S°Mr h H d0 “'a du 'y. of Mr. Howard, the inspector ? -No ; he never does. 

tikXSSya? at ~ - 1 - d 

mention S7e“ 'if R f S “ iati ° n ^ there is °" e circumstance I beg to 

nemion -relatlre to it. It does not answer the expectations which were held out 
thcie. 11, c coals the consumers were formerly in’ the habit of getti^were 

Newport, 
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tf&tpMi and mostly bought by them direct from the ship. They get now the 
Maryport coal, which is the heaviest and the worst description of coals. The con- 
sumers not having it in their power, us formerly, to go to the ships to buy coals, y^ May.) 
they are now obliged to take their coals from the coal-factors, which are weighed 
on the quays or in their stores, and the coals have been much dearer since the act 
oassed Since I left Dublin, there was a Mr. James Lyons (who has the contract 
for barracks in the vicinity of Cork) came to Dublin to try if he could freight vessels 
from Whitehaven to go to Cork, to deliver coals for the supply of the barracks 
there according to the custom of Dublin measure, as he was a great sufferer by 
buying by weight in Cork, and obliged to deliver by measure, and which I think is 
conclusive against selling coals by weight, if there was no other objection to that 
mode of vending them, and of which 1 have stated many. 

Mr. George Nugent , called in ; and Examined. 

HAVE you at any time acted as secretary to the Lord Mayor of Dublin? — Yes, 
in the year 1820 and 1821. . _ , T 

Who is the escheator or clerk of the markets in Dublin?— The Lord Mayor. 

Before whom are any examinations upon charges of deficient measures in coals 
brought ? — When coals are seized in the streets for deficient measure, they are, I 
believe always brought before the Lord Mayor, for the purpose of ascertaining if 
they are so or not. I think the magistrates might possibly exercise that power, 
but I believe they scarcely ever do. 

In the course of the time that you were secretary to the Lord Mayor how many 
cases of that sort came before him? — I think not more than eight or ten. 

Were any of those coals so seized condemned for being deficient n measure.— 

I believe every ton seized was condemned for deficient measure. 

Dit it appear to you whether the coals so seized came from ships, or from coal- 
yards ? — They appeared to come from coal-yards. The Lord Mayor administered 
an oath to the factor when he attended. In one case the factor stated, that the 
coals which were seized and brought before the Lord Mayor were going to his 
country house ; and when examined as to the fact, it appeared, that instead ot 
going in the direction of his country house, they were going in a different direction 

to where it lay. , 

During those years were there any complaints made on the subject 01 corn . 

There were several. 

What was the nature of those complaints? — One description of complaint, and 
which was very general, was, that the corn delivered was not according to the 
sample, and the other was delivering short weight ; and frequently there was a 
great deal of difficulty in ascertaining the frauds, for the carriers, m most instances, 
started the corn into the purchaser’s stores or binns, in their absence, without 
waiting for the purchaser's examination of either the corn or the weight. It is the 
gentry of Dublin who are most defrauded in weight, for it is well known they have 
neither scales or weights and even if they had, they could not get their servants to 

use them. , . „ , , , 

They gave false samples?— Yes, they delivered by false samples, mid sometimes 
deficient weight, and sometimes both together. 

Did vou ever know any complaint brought before the Lord Mayor on the sub- 
ject of hay ? — Yes ; hay is weighed by a machine in Smithfield ; it is packed or put 
on carts the day or the evening before, and it is subject in rainy weather to absorb 
the wet which may fall on it from the time it is loaded until it is sold in the market 
the next clay, more particularly in the winter season. We had frequent complaints 
of this nature, which the clerks of the market (who I believe are very attentive to 
their duty) could not redress; and many difficulties stand in the way or the Loid 
Mayor doing it either. 

Hay is sold by weight?— It is. . 4 

Are you aware of any difficulty that stands in the way of detecting false weights 
in the city of Dublin ?— There is. There may possibly be forty or fifty places m 
a line of street, or along the quays, where weights are in use. As soon as the Lord 
Mayor or clerk of the market enter into a yard or place where there is a number ot 
weights 'to be ascertained, and while they are detained there, if there are any fraudu- 
lent freights in the other yards or places in the same line, they are all removed out 
of tlie9way.gn1J.leg to lldfid anJ 01 ^rrafliOT >1 ' • 
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Are you aware of beams and scales ever having been seized ? — I have been pro- 
sent at their seizure in the liberties of Dublin, where Mr. Poppelwell was one of the 
market jurors. 1 saw him seizing beams and scales which appeared to me to 
balance. I asked him the reason for seizing them, and it was that one arm of the 
beam was longer than the other, and that the long-arm side would take much less 
to turn it than the weight at the opposite one. 

What are the weights in general made of in the city of Dublin ? — Cast-metal. 

Are they cast to the exact standards, or how are they made equal to standard 
weights ? — They are, I believe, always cast under the standard. 

What is the inode of adjusting them ? — There is a ring attached to large weights 
in the centre by a. staple, and a hollow is left round it, in which probably a pound 
or more of lead is put, to adjust it to the standard, the greater part of which may be 
cut away without removing the standard mark. 

Are you a housekeeper in Dublin ? — I am. 

In what parish do you reside? — In the parish of St. Peter. 

Have you ever purchased coals directly from the ship? — Several times. 

Have you ever been supplied from a coal-yard?— -Yes. 

Had you any reason for preferring one mode to another?— I always preferred to 
buy from a ship, because I considered there was more fair dealing there than in 
a coal-yard, where coals are often mixed ; and I was sure to get Whitehaven coal 
from the ship. In one instance in which 1 purchased from a coal-yard, my servant 
informed me the coals were put into the bags without measuring them at all, after 
which . I stopped dealing there. - 

Have you read the petition of St. Mary’s parish on the subject of coals ?— I have. 

Do you live in that parish ?— No ; in the parish of St. Peters. 

Do you consider that as the bond fide petition of St. Mary’s parish ? — I do not, 
because three . of the Committee told me that there was a resolution of the parish' 
appointing thirteen persons, then named, as the committee of that parish, and that 
the reports made were signed only by six out of the thirteen ; that in order to pass 
the reports under the original resolution, a member of an increased committee of 
twenty was procured to sign them after they were printed ; so that as the reports 
stand, neither a majority of the original committee, or of the increased one, signed 
them. The petition founded on these reports was drawn up, and called the petition 
of the parish of St. Mary’s, though thirteen of the committee out of twenty refused 
to adopt the reports. 

Have you read the petitions from the other parishes ?— I have, all that are printed. 

Have any others of them made any representation on the subject of coals ?— 
N one ; but in that of St. Mary’s parish, and which, from information I received, 
I believe to have been introduced by a person who is or was himself an importer 
of coal, or dealer therein, and in corn, and who has been in frequent communication 
with coal-factors who attend the Corn Exchange. 

Are you a housekeeper in St. Peter’s parish ? — I am. 

Did you attend any meeting in that parish on the subject of local taxation?— 
I did. 

Were any resolutions, or petition, agreed to at that meeting ? — There were. 

Was the petition signed by the churchwardens ? — It was not. 

Why did the churchwardens refuse to sign it?— Because it did not agree with the 
resolutions passed at the meeting. 

What became of the petition after they refused to sign it ?— I do not know. 
I heard there was some petition from St. Peter’s presented to Parliament; but 
I never saw it, nor do I apprehend that it has been printed. 

Do you consider that the recommendation of St Mary’s parish to sell coal bv 
weight instead of by measure would be an advantage to the citizens of Dublin?— 
I think not. With respect to measure, the only deceit that can be practised on board 
ship is, that it may be deficient; but with respect to weight, it would induce many 
frauds to be committed, such as adding to the weight of coals by wetting, and 
adulteration. The encouragement it would give to the importation of the worst 
coal, as it weighs the heaviest, and lies in the smallest bulk. The storing of coal, 
which would in time exclude the purchase altogether from the ship, as I have been 
ciedibly informed it has done already in Cork, and encourage the use of fraudulent 
weights, which I think it would be impossible to check or control, for the Lord 
Mayor and clerks of the markets have told me that they have several tiroes seized 
weights in yards and stores in one week ; and in the same places before another 
week again. 



Do 
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Do. you .thinkselling, coals by weight would, afford any advantage to monopolists 
jii the article of coal?— It would drive the consumer from the ship, from the delay 
and great difficulty of weighing coals on board, and consequently he would have to 
jjyy out of coal-yards, which would give the factors or dealers in that article a mono- 
poly, and it is what many of them, I believe, are seeking for. . 

Do you think that purchasers would be more liable to fraud in the quality of the 
coal? — They must, when stored in coal-yards, be more liable to be mixed and sold 
under false denominations, and of course, even without the intention of fraud, be 
exposed to rain ; but which would always furnish an excuse to the seller when the 
purchaser complained of their being wet. . 

That is, inferior coal sold instead of good coal? — Yes, to the injury of the lair 
trader as well as the consumer. 

Then as long as you were in office as secretary to the Lord Mayor, you never 
heard an instance of a single detection of deficient measure in the coals bought in 
the ships? — Never. . .. 

Does all the hay and straw that comes into Smithfield pay for being weighed? — 
Yes. 

Every load that comes into the market pays ?— It does. 

What does it pay ? — I never asked the price, the seller pays for weighing. 

It is fixed?—' There are regular tables of prices for weighing hay. 

Do you conceive that the purchaser of coals might not get his fair weight if 
coals were sold by weight, as in the case of hay ?— A purchaser may be defrauded 
in the same way in coals, as in hay (which is sold by weight); for if coals get wet, 
either through accident, or were deficient in weight, it would operate against the pur- 
chaser of the one article, as well as the other. In hay you cannot well be deceived 
as to its quality, in coal you certainly can ; but much less so on board ship than in 
store-yards. . , 

You have stated that the petition of Saint Peters was not signed by the church- 
wardens ?— Yes, they both objected, on the ground that it did not agree with the 
resolutions of the meeting. . 

Do you mean to state that there were no grounds of complaint in the parish ?— 
There certainly were grounds of complaint in the parish, but they were stated m 
the resolutions which passed at the meeting, to which I have alluded, but none 
on the subject of coals. The general complaint among housekeepers about coals, is 
that there is too much slack mixed with them ; and slack is an article which, m my 
opinion, it would be difficult to artfully measure. 



Mortis, 27 ° die Maii , 1823 . 

THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



(a6 May.) 



Mr. Richard Oulton again called in ; and Examined. 

YOU stated that there were 80 coal meters ?— Yes, there are 80 on actual duty. 

Are there not some additional ones?— No; there are some superannuated ones, 
who are old or debilitated, I think about 19 in number; and 19 out of the 80 
meters, who are the juniors or latest elected, do the duty for those 1 9 superannuated 
ones, which only makes 80 men in all on actual duty ; and the 19 junior meters pay 
half of the metage money of the ships on which they are put on duty, to the super 
annuated men ; and when any one of the superannuated meters dies, the senior ot Hie 
present 1 9 junior meters will be appointed to full metage, which is a promotion 
that encourages proper conduct in the meters. . 

Is there not 6 d. out of the stores on the same coal? — I stated, that the metage is 
6 d. per ton from the ships; the storage of coals is not more than from 10,000 to 
1 5,000 tons a year. Latterly the coal factors have shut up their yards, and sent 
out their coals, when the coal meter was not present ; but formerly what quantity 
used to be stored In their yards, they paid 6 d. per ton metage on the delivery to 
purchasers ; but for two years and upwards the coals so stored have paid no 
metage money, nor has the consumer had the advantage of the coal meters 

5U You know" nothing of the trial of Russell versus MacDermot? — I attended 



(27 May.) 
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Richard Oulton. 
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court of King’s Bench, but know very little about the particular points to which 
they relate. 

What was the trial about, upon what grounds ? — The object I believe was, that 
they wanted to do away with the meters, so necessary for protecting the public • 
there was also a trial at the court of conscience ; and an action brought against 
the president of that court, in which the party did not proceed, and there was an 
order or judgment of the court against him with costs, in consequence of not pro- 
ceeding, for there was no ground to go upon. Mr. Allen, the clerk of the guild, has 
I believe given evidence before the Committee, as to the nature and particulars of 
the trial. 

Is not the meter supposed to live well on board, at the expense of the captain ?— 
No; if he did, it would be my duty to report him to the committee, and he would 
be dismissed. There is a standing order on the guild books, that a meter shall not 
dine, nor take any compliment from the captain ; if he does, he must do it in 
a clandestine manner, and be subject to suspension or dismissal. If a complaint 
from any individual on the subject was made to me, I should immediately report it 
to the coal committee, who, as I before stated, are ready to hear and redress all 
complaints brought before them. 



Major James Palmer, called in ; and Examined. 

Major WHERE do you reside? — In Dublin. 

mes a met . ^ What is your official situation ? — Inspector general of the prisons in Ireland. 

As inspector general of the prisons, is it your duty to visit the prisons of the city of 
Dublin ? — It is. 

Have you inspected those prisons ? — I have. 

Have you inspected those prisons alone, or in communication with another officer? — 
Generally in company with Major Woodward, who is also inspector general. 

You have presented a report to Parliament this session ? — I have. 

In that report, in as much of it as refers to the prisons of Dublin, is it your sepa- 
rate report, or the joint report of the two inspectors general ? — It is a joint report ; 
we agreed it should be so, as we inspected together. 

The other parts of that report are taken singly, by each of the inspectors gene- 
ral ? — They are, the Lord Lieutenant having divided Ireland into two circuits, under 
the Act of Parliament. 

At what time were you appointed ? — At Christmas 1 821. 

Did you pay an early attention to the state of the prisons in Dublin? — Imme- 
diate, almost. 

Did you see anything in the state of Newgate which led you to make a represen- 
tation to the King’s government in Ireland, with regard to a new classification of 
prisoners ? — We certainly saw much to find fault with ; but we did not make a re- 
presentation to government at once, considering it would take some time to inform 
ourselves as to the duty and necessary alterations. 

Then you proceeded deliberately on your introduction, before you came to a de- 
cision with regard to the measures of reform in those prisons? — We did, conscious 
of our own ignorance, in a great measure, at first, on many parts of our duty. 

What was the state of Newgate at the time when your official duties com- 
menced ? — It appeared to us in a very bad state of discipline, in a great measure 
arising from the nature of its structure, and want of accommodation for the occu- 
pation of prisoners. 

Did you consider it possible, that any prison, built like the prison of Newgate, 
that the provisions of the law can be carried into effect ? — The law could not, in all 
its provisions, be enforced ; but we did consider, that much more could be done than 
was done ; and in fact great improvement has taken place in the female department 
by the appointment of a matron, and in the general classification, by the Lord 
Lieutenant’s proclamation under the late Act. 

Do you conceive, that, in- any prison circumstanced like Newgate, a system of 
correct classification can be carried into effect ? — Certainly not to the extent which 
I should consider a perfect classification ; but an improvement could be made, and 
is in progress. 

Is not the enactment of the law distinct and clear which specifies, that the crimi- 
nal and the debtor shall not, under any circumstances, be allowed to be placed in the 
same part of the prison ?— Quite so, I think. 

Was that provision of the law carried into effect in the prison of Newgate, or 
have you known any failing of it ? — It was not carried into effect in Newgate. 

In 
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In what particulars was that provision of the law violated or neglected ?— The J'f' 

oovernor was in the habit of renting rooms in that part of the prison that was allotted ^ 
to debtors, to such criminals as could pay for them ; I do not say in all cases, for 
there mi |r ht have been some recommendation from other quarters for what I know. 

I am ignorant of that, but frequently I found criminals in that part of die prison 
paying for the rooms, therefore I presume it was in proportion to their capacity 

t0 Win you state any particular instances ? — The instances I allude to was very soon 
after my appointment ; at one period of visiting Newgate, Major Woodward and 
T discovered in the debtors rooms the carpenters, who were confined in the case ot 
Mr. Cardlane, a master carpenter, and it was not denied that the prisoners paid 
for the accommodation ; the governor did not consider it wrong 1 imagine. 

Was that a case of combination ?— I think it was. . . 

Have you heard, and do you b.elieve, that in this case of combination, that it 
occurs in Ireland very frequently for a provision to be made for the maintenance ot 
the individual who is apprehended by those connected with him in the conspiracy out 
of doors ? — I have heard so, but I do not know it otherwise. 

Are the Committee to understand from the evidence which you have given, that 
this charge of rent for rooms at the debtors side of the prison, as made against cri- 
minals, that the keeper of the prison had a direct interest in the violation of the 
law • that he received a pecuniary compensation for the violation of the law . 

I think he had; but I am not of opinion that he was aware that he was violating 

th Did you see any other case of a similar nature ?— I did ; but I cannot call to 
mind the particular case, but it frequently occurred, and was admitted to be so. 

Is there not an inspector appointed for that prison ?— There is one local inspec- 
tor for all the prisons in Dublin, and his duty is very arduous. . _ . , 

You are the chief officer, you and Major Woodward, of the department in Ireland, 
and as such you receive reports from the local inspectors in Ireland, do you not." 

Have you turned your mind to the duties which are required to be performed by 
the local inspectors by law of prisons generally ? — Certainly, I have. 

Do you conceive it to be the duty of the local inspector of a prison, to see that 
the regulations of the law are carried into full effect in the prison, for which he is 
appointed to act ? — I think so, I should consider his place useless without it, or as 

Have you received any reports officially from the local inspector of the Dublin 
prisons, since your appointment ?— Frequently. 

Did that local inspector ever represent to you the violation of the law which took 
place in this important point of the admixture of criminal prisoners and debtors . 

I think not ; Major Woodward and I discovered it ourselves in the first instance. 

Do you conceive a local inspector of a prison to have an authority to prevent 
such a violation of the law, if he should think fit ? — I think he has ; I consider the 
court of King’s Bench would support him, if his orders were disobeyed in such 

There is a general recommendation, a statement in your report with regard to tfie 
medical department of the prisons of Dublin ; can you state from recollection what 
that is?— I know there is one, but I could not state from recollection; l should 
be glad to have my memory refreshed upon it by seeing the Report. 

Do the inspectors-general of prisons in Ireland, consider the medical expenses o 
the Dublin prisons and the medical establishment, to stand in need of reform and 
amendment?— We consider them capable of reform, of amendment 1 would 

"“‘Do you' consider the medical expenses of the prisons of the city of Dublin to be 
capable of reduction and retrenchment ?-A considerable retrenchment I think 
Without any sacrifice of the duty which society owes t to I the indiv.c Inals i confined in 
the prisons?— On the contrary, I think it would be with benefit to them , but this is 
a view of our’s, that wemay be mistaken in. , . _ , . 

But it is your view, in connection with that of your brother officer . Certmiy , 
we have considered the subject seriously, and have consulted others on s J ■ 
we have gone considerable lengths in it ; we consulted the surgeon-general, and also 
some of the police magistrates of Dublin, conscious that in some of on. r views we 
might be erroneous and find them difficult to execute, and as we stated in our report, 
we will be prepared when w'e are called to produce a plan. -j g 
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Is the plan which you have in theory formed, founded on your own opinion, cor- 
rected by the advice to which you had recourse ? — Certainly. 

J Have you examined the medical expenses of the prisons of the city of Dublin, with 

the medical expenses of other prisons ? — We have; but I am not prepared, not 
being expected to be called on, to give a detailed account of it ; but I am fully pre- 
pared I hope to give a general view of the plan we would propose. 

The opinions you have formed, are not only grounded on your own observations 
on the prisons of Dublin and the advice you may have received from other quarters 
of high authority, but also from your view of other prisons ? — A comparative view 
as to expenses, but not as to practice ; for the practice in Dublin is the same as the 
practice in county gaols ; they are all under the Act of Parliament. 

Will you state to the Committee what are the alterations which you would be 
inclined to recommend? — The alterations we propose are grounded on our view 
that a general hospital in one of the prisons in Dublin for the sick of all, would in 
many cases tend to the benefit of prison discipline, and in no case do mischief; the 
result of that arrangement being carried into execution, would be in the first instance 
giving much more room in the other crowded prisons of Dublin ; it would procure in 
our opinion, a much greater attention at all hours to the sick, than can be paid now; 
for we consider that one medical man for all the prisons of Dublin, has more than 
he can well do , exclusive of the advantage which we consider would arise from a re- 
sident medical man in such an hospital ; we also consider that economy with respect 
to the medicine would arise to a large amount, by compounding it in the prison ; and 
we have been drawn to this conclusion by a very minute view of the hospital arrange- 
ments of Dublin, and other departments, such as Madam Stephen’s hospital, and 
such as the hospital attached to the house of industry ; with the details of which 
I was myself particularly accquainted as being governor. 

For how long? A year and a half I was sole governor under the new Act of 
Parliament ; the practice in the hospitals of Dublin is to have a resident apothe- 
cary, and to purchase the medicines at Apothecaries Hall, which are compounded 
by this apothecary in the hospitals, all which we would apply to the prison hospital : 
we would add the residence of one medical man who should be both surgeon and 
physician, as most of the surgeons of Dublin are ; we considered it our duty in 
proposing this plan, to lay aside all feelings for local interests, presuming, as 
a matter of course, that that would be provided for elsewhere, but, that our duty 
in proposing a plan was entirely to keep our eyes fixed on the object of benefit to 
the department over which we were placed ; with this view we w’ould propose, that 
a resident surgeon, who should be a physician also, should be placed at the Rich- 
mond bridewell, where we apprehend there is abundance of hospital room for all 
the sick of the gaols of Dublin ; and we consider a surgeon of character could be 
procured for a salary of 300/. per annum. 

At what place would you propose to fix this hospital?— At the Richmond 
bridewell. 

Do you not apprehend there would be some inconvenience from the removal of 
prisoners from Newgate, and the debtor prisoners to the distance of Richmond 
bridewell r That had not escaped us ; I apprehend it would be as easy as removing 
persons who are sick in Dublin, in a cart from the most distant parts to the 
hospitals, it might require the attendance of constables or military, as all removals of 
prisoners do. 

Under an improved arrangement, you conceive that one medical officer resident 
and one resident apothecary, would be competent to the discharge of the medical 
duties connected with the prisons? — I think so; if a medical man was appointed 
who was not at the head of his profession in Dublin. 

Do you conceive, at present, that it would be expedient to place as such officer 
a medical gentleman who was engaged in the head of the profession ?— It would 
not be expedient, on the contrary, I think that a young practitioner, qualified 
would give more of his time than the other could possibly do, in fact, he would be 
there at all hours. 

Have you considered at all what possible reduction would take place in the 
expense of medicine, by the alterations you have suggested ?— We did enter 
minutely into such a calculation, but I have not the paper with me ; I can state 
however, thatto the best of my recollection, we considered the saving between 
sa ary and medicines, would amount to somewhere about 1,000/. per annum; I may 
document ^ 1 ^ ^ l ° Ma j° r Woodvvard to forward to the Committee that 

Are 
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Are you acquainted with the duties required of the apothecary by the law at 

present in force?— I am. . . ,. .... „„ C. 

* Is it the duty of the apothecary to attend the physician during his visits ?— He 
is bound by law to do so. . 

Does he in point of fact do so? — He does not, he sends his apprentice to per- 
form such operations as are ordered by the physician or surgeon. 

Is the attendance of an apprentice in point of fact, the attendance given by the 
apothecary in the prisons in the city of Dublin; does he attend personally, or by 
apprentice ? — He scarcely ever attends in person, on the contrary, I understood it 
had been much talked over and acceded to by the medical men, that he need not 

d °You have stated, that it was the duty of the local inspector, as far as in him lay, 
to carry the provisions of the law into effect, and that it is his duty to report to you, 
as inspector general ; did he ever make to you any report on the subject of this 
violation of the law? — No, he admitted it when we asked him ; we discovered it 
by our usual practice, at an inspection of going through all the queries which are 
connected with gaol discipline, in the Act of Parliament; I would add to [ that, 
that I am not attaching immediate blame to the inspector, who I believe considered 
it unnecessary to report that as an error, or breach of law, which the medical officers 
considered not necessary or useful to comply with ; exclusive of which, the prison 
officers in general, throughout Ireland, were not prepared at once tor the strictness 
with which we were determined to enforce all the legal enactments. 

Independently of the reports, which it is his duty to make to you, was it not his 
duty, as local inspector, to carry the provisions of the law into full enect. I think 
so, and we have frequently called on Mr. Gamble, the local inspector, to do so, 
and we have no reason to apprehend that Mr. Gamble sets his face at all against 
the performance of his duty ; so far as Mr. Gamble was made acquainted with his 
duty, we find a readiness to co-operate with us. . 

But you found, in the two instances you have stated, an actual violation ot the 
law, which was not reported to you by the local inspector, but which was discovered 
by yourselves in the discharge of your duties ? — Certainly ; and we consider, more- 
over, that there is a great difficulty, on account of local feelings, to obtain an officer 
who will complain of the neglect of duty of those that are under them, except m 
cases of gross neglect. . . „ . 

To what do you allude, when you state that local feelings make it difficult to g 
officers who will complain of the neglect of duty in those who are subject to rules 
and regulations?— I consider that the local inspector would naturally not teel 
pleasant, to say the least, in reporting the neglect of the apothecary to attend the 
physician and surgeon, as the law requires, in person. 

Why p — Because it might create unpleasant feelings amongst them. 

Who is the apothecary ? — Mr. Craven. , 

Is there any control exercised by the grand juries of the city of Dublin over the 
prisons ; have they any thing to say to the management of them ; do they provide 
the funds for the maintenance ?— They do provide the funds ; I do not think they 
exercise any power (whatever they may have) in controlling the regulations ot 
the prison. . , . 

By whom is the local inspector appointed? By the grand jury* . ,. . , , 
Are you aware whether the apothecary, Mr. Craven, is one of the individuals 
who have been accustomed to serve on these grand juries?— I am not , 1 never 

*' e Who' is the surgeon ol the prisons of Dublin?— A Mr. Reed has been lately 

aP S t you state whether that gentleman discharges his duties in person in the 
prisons of Dublin ?— He does; but the late surgeon did not, by whose resignation 

he has been appointed. . , p , 

In what manner did the late surgeon perform his duty ?— By deputy. 

At what time did the resignation of the late surgeon take place; was it since 

^Did^yo^r^eWe^ny^epo^^thinugh^'the local inspector of the performance of 
those duties by the surgeon of the prison by deputy, and not in peraom -I did 
not, but I knew it at once ; there was no occasion for a report, as it was quite 

there an attendance book kept in the prisons under the Act?— Yes, there is. 

3 p uoes 

* 
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James Palmer. 



Does not the law require, that the officers should not only enter in that book 

their names and the periods of their visits, but the duties which they perform ? 

The Act of last session does require it. 

Is there any entry made of the duties performed, by the officers, in that book?— 
There is, sometimes ; we have had frequent occasions to call the attention of the 
officers of Dublin to that circumstance, so much so, that upon my last inspection 
I called upon the inspector to report to me, whether the officers did, bond fide, 
attend, as I saw some omissions, and I required in writing from him, a written 
statement that they did so, which 1 received ; this I thought necessary previous to 
ray making my report to Parliament, that I might have grounds for reporting that 
the duty was performed, when by the book it appeared, in some instances, it was 
not ; by the signature book I mean. 

In adopting the form of report, which you and Major Woodward have perused, 
you have abstracted under separate heads ; have you not the different provisions of 
the Gaol Act, in the shape of queries to the officers ? — That was our plan ; as we had 
no general direction, we proposed it to ourselves as the best mode of obtaining 
information as to every clause of the Act of Parliament. 

And in the conclusion of your report, you give your view of the summary of the 
whole of the queries ? — We do. 

Are you aware how those special queries, with reference to the medical depart- 
ment of the Dublin prisons, are answered on the face of your report? — I do not 
recollect the particulars, but the general impression on my mind is, and I am ready 
now to bear testimony to it, that the medical men belonging to the gaols of Dublin 
do attend, and that the duty, so far as the present system is capable of, is performed, 
that is, the sick are attended to virtually, though the medical officers may not have 
always entered their names in the book. 

Your general recommendation, which you have alluded to in the former part of 
your evidence, with regard to improvement, bears solely on this plan of an united 
hospital for all the gaols ? — It bears solely upon a plan of economy, superior ac- 
commodation, and a better provision for attention to the sick, without any reference 
whatever intended as to the performance or non-performance of the medical 
attendance. 



Ireland is divided into divisions for the purpose of inspection ? — It is. 

Each inspector has his own division ? — That is what we consider as our duty. 

Each reports on his own division? — Yes; with the exception that I made in the 
commencement of my evidence, for reasons that appear to be advantageous with 
respect to Dublin. 

On your distinct inspection, you each form your opinion on your own individual 
observations ? — Yes. 



What is the division that has taken place in Ireland, which you inspect, into 
provinces? — They were not divided into provinces ; but north and south. 

Do you inspect north, or south ? — North. 

How long have you been in your office ? — A year and four months. 

Have the goodness to inform the Committee whether it be possible for all the 
officers to attend at the same hour, without giving the keeper of the prison such 
notice as would enable him to be prepared for them? — I think not for the purposes 
of their various duties. 

In point of fact, if different officers were to attend together, simultaneously, 
must it not be the result of a previous appointment for that purpose? — Certainly. 

If therefore, the apothecary and the physician were obliged to attend together, 
could that be effected without some previous arrangement between the two persons 
to meet at the same hour ? — Certainly not. 

Are you aware of any actual inconvenience that has arisen from the apothecary 
not in person attending the physician when he goes to the gaol ? — No, I am not. 

Do not you think it would be better for those officers to attend separately, without 
any previous notice to the gaoler, or to persons connected with the governor of the 
gaol? — Not the apothecary. 

Is it better that they should attend at one hour, or not ? — The apothecary has no 
duty to perform as a gaol officer, he is only to obey the directions of the medical 
man ; he is different from all other officers, the Act calls on him to attend with 
the surgeon, that he may receive his instructions, what he is to do. 

Would it not be a better check on the officers residing in the prison, to be 
subject to visits from these persons at different hours, and unprepared, than if both 



came 
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came at a certain hour, on a stipulated day ?— I think it would, from all the prac- 

tical officers of the gaol. James Palmer. 

Then, in point of fact, though their not attending together may be departing from ' — v 

the strict letter of the Act, you do not conceive any public inconvenience to have (*7 May.) 
arisen from it ? — I presume not, as the medical officers do not consider the attend- 
ance of the apothecary of the Dublin prisons necessary or useful. 

Do you think that the practice of allowing officers of a prison, from any view of 
expediency, to depart from the letter of the law, is not in itself a greater incon- 
venience and mischief than the possible benefit which may be derived from such 
a practice ? — I think so, as a general principle. 

Will you inform the Committee if you consider your own departure from the 
strict letter of the Act of Parliament has produced more inconvenience to the public 
than the convenience which you promise to yourself from that departure ? — I think 
that our having' the approbation of the government makes it an exception ; 

I would add that the head of a department in making an arrangement for its better 
regulation, which required many alterations, might call for a departure from the 
strict letter of the law, which would not be justifiable in the. minor officers of that 
department. 

Is the Committee to understand that you think the head of a department should 
have a discretion to disobey an Act of Parliament, which discretion ought not to be 
entrusted to an inferior officer ? — Certainly ; I do not consider that the head of 
a department should have discretion to disobey an Act of Parliament, but circum- 
stances might arise, when he might do it for the good of the public, with the consent 
of government. 

If, therefore, the head of a medical department suggested that it would be better 
for an apothecary to attend at different hours, would it not be well that the Act 
should be so altered as to give him that power ? — I think so ; but in this case the 
apothecary does not attend at any hours ; I am very incapable of answering on 
such a subject, more than a mere opinion, but I have no objection to give this 
answer. . 

You stated that the prisoners and the debtors in Newgate were not kept distinct; 
are you aware of the construction of Newgate ? — I am. 

With the prison in its present state, is such a division or classification practi- 
cable ? — I think it is, because that department where there are a few rooms, is spe- 
cially laid out for debtors. 

Do you mean that there is one side for debtors exclusively ?— One corner of the 
prison is allotted for debtors. 

Are debtors at present removed from Newgate entirely? — I think they are, by 
a proclamation from the privy council, under the authority of the last Act of Par- 



liament. 

Then, now the mixture of debtors and prisoners is impossible in Newgate? — 
Certainly. 

Are you aware how many yards there are in Newgate ? — I am, but my recollection 
would not serve me precisely ; [apian of the gaol of Newgate handed to the witness] 
there are five. 

Do you happen to know how many of those yards are appropriated to females? — 
Only one. 

Do you know the dimensions of that yard ? — It is a small yard. 

In point of fact, is it possible to effect a complete classification of the prisoners in 
the gaol of Newgate, unless there be a new Newgate, or such alterations as are 
quite inconsistent with the limits of the present prison ? — Quite impracticable ; nor 
is the present Newgate capable of additions, for want of ground. 

Have you any hesitation in stating your opinion to be, that a new Newgate is 
necessary in Dublin, for the purposes of prison discipline? — I have always thought 
so since I possessed my present appointment. 

Are you aware that the neglect of the late surgeon in the prisons of Dublin, was 
made the subject of repeated reports by the inspector to the grand jury ?— I do not 
recollect it, it was probably previous to my appointment. _ 

Do you believe that he has done so ? — I never heard it, but think it probable 
he did so. 

Are you aware that the late surgeon was more than once fined by the grand jury 
for neglect of his duty ? — I am not aware of it, it is possible. 

Have vou heard that he was actually removed by the grand jury for neglect of duty, 
54 9 . and 
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and re-instated by the court, inasmuch as the grand jury had no authority to super- 
sede him ? — I think 1 have heard of such a circumstance. 

Do you believe that the grand jury acted on the report of the inspector in im- 
posing those fines ? — I have not heard before of the circumstances. 

Are you aware of any other way in which the grand jury could have been ap- 
prized of neglect of duty, but through the report of the inspector? — No other way 
except the late inspector-general might have done it ; but those things are all pre- 
vious to my time. 

You have heard that he did make reports of the neglect of the surgeon ? — No 
I did not hear it. ’ 

Have you heard that the late surgeon was actually removed for neglect ? Yes 

I have heard it. 

And that he was re-instated by the judges of the court of King’s Bench, from a 
want of authority in the grand jury to remove him ? — I do not recollect the’ particu- 
lars, as it was previous to my time, but such a circumstance as is now mentioned 
I have heard, that there was an interference on the part of the grand jury as to 
his constant non-attendance. J 

You have stated an alteration as to a general hospital for the prisons of all Dublin • 
do you mean to apply it to those that are confined for debt as well as those who are 
confined for criminal charges? — No. 

Then you mean to exclude debtors from that general hospital ?— I did ; from the 
difficulty that would arise with respect to the security to the gaoler for their 
debts. 

Do you mean to exclude debtors from that arrangement? — I do. 

How would you propose the sick in the debtors prisons should be attended to? 

The debtors are provided with superior accommodation, very often they have rooms 
to themselves, and I would propose that they should be attended as any sick man 
would be in his own room. 

Should they leave their own hospital and go to attend the debtors in prison ? 

Clearly so, inasmuch as they could easier do it, than a medical man now go round 
to all the prisons. 

If a sick debtor be seen beyond the precincts of the prison, would not the sheriff 
be liable to pay the whole of his debt? — I believe he would ; but my opinion is, that 
the plan of acting on this principle is not applicable to debtors ; and I never intended 
to include them. 

The general Penitentiary is not included in it?— No. 

You have inspected that prison more than once? — I have. 

Were you satisfied with the arrangements of that prison, and its interior eco- 
nomy ? — Certainly not. 

Are you aware what has been the expense of the medical department last year 
m the Dublin prisons, in all of the five Dublin prisons ? — I think something less 
than 2,000 1 . 

Expenses, and salaries, and medicines ? — I think I have exceeded it when I sav 

2,000 /. J 

The Committee understand you mean to give us a return of what the savings 
would probably be in your plan?— Certainly; but more than economy was our 
object. J 

You have stated, a young practitioner would be preferable ; do not you think an 

experienced one would be better, if not encumbered with too much business? I do; 

but I think he would not consent to reside there ; and I consider residence necessary 
on account of night and evening attendance. 

But it is not necessary for debtors ?— It would be equally necessary, but that is 
a difficulty I have met with, and should not prevent the execution of the plan. 

You mentioned Madam Stephens’ hospital ; can you tell what the expenses of 
themedical establishment of that hospital are? — I cannot at present recollect. 

Do you know what the salary of the apothecary is, independent of the medicines ? 

1 think his salary is about 40 /. or 50 /. a year. 

Who is the resident apothecary ? — I do not know his name. 

Is not Dr. Cowen the resident medical man at Madam Stephens’ hospital?— 
1 never heard of him. 

. , res P ect t0 Madam Stephens’ hospital, you do not know what the expenses of 
that officer is? — No. 1 

What is his accommodation ? — He has rooms. 



You 
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You do not know what the expenses of the medical establishment of Madam ^ 
Stephens’ are?— I do not recollect. . ... v — 

The Madam Stephens’ hospital must be thrown out of the comparison with New- 
„ ate ? — With this difference, that purchasing their own medicines and compounding 
them themselves, there must be a very great saving in place of e bill coming from 

20 Have there been any late alterations in the way of buildings or architectural 
changes in the Dublin prisons, since you have been acquainted with them r mere 
have been additional cells erected in Richmond bridewell, but I am not aware of 

any material alteration except that. .... u , 

Are you enabled to state to the Committee, whether those alterations have been 
carried on an economical principle, or whether they have led to any unnecessary ex- 
pense ? — I am quite unprepared to answer that, inasmuch as 1 really do not know 
who is the contractor, or what were the specifications and agreement. 

Do you knowhow many cells there are in Newgate at this moment \a plan handed 
to witness ] ? — This is accurate, I have no doubt. 

Are there thirty-six? — Yes. . . , . . 

Do you know whether there have been since the passing of tlje Act against tees, 
any fees charged or received, whether as fees, or in the shape of rents, in the Dub- 
lin prisons ?— There have been ; but Major Woodward and I conceived it right, in 
consequence of that, to represent it to the court of King’s Bench ; and within the 
last two months, the judges of the King's Bench called the governors of the 
gaols, who had continued the practice before them, and directed them to do so 
no more, having considered that the abolition of fees extended even to the rents ot 

Did the gaolers take it as rents or as fees? — They do not consider them as fees, we 
did consider them so, and submitted it for the decision of the court ot King 9 Kencn ; 
but in consequence of the gaoler of the sheriff s prison having nc J sa ary, u e 
rents of the rooms, the judges made no order on the subject m that prison, until 

they had considered further what remedy could be had. . . 

The order of the judges has been absolute with regard to the other prisons ? 

Certainly. . 

Has it been complied with ? — I have no reason to doubt it. , 

Had you at any time remonstrated with the governors of the several prisons, 
against charging rents prior to this application to the court?— Certainly, we did, 
but we were not clear ourselves that the abolition of fees extended to the rent of 
rooms, till we applied to the court of King’s Bench. . . , 

Having mentioned the sheriff ’s prison, will you inform the Committee as to tl 
state of that prison ; are you acquainted with it ? — Yes, perfectly. 

S State whatis* its condition ?-The situation of the sheriff ’s prison has been con- 
siderably improved since the appointment of Mr. Wood as governor or keeper, both 

111 DcTyouthink in any new arrangement of the Dublin prisons, the sheriff s prison 
would y be united wii any other, or an, other alteration made which - would 
lead to a better arrangement for the public ?— Major Woodward and 1 were 
clearly of opinion, that if all the debtors could be congregated together in the mar- 
shalseaof the four courts, so as to be in one prison, that considerable economy and 

E ° Do°ntT^u h tUnVit e a bad principle to allow insolvents to be remanded “ 
prison where common debtors reside, those insolvents who are remanded for fraud . 

~You statethat there has been a geat improvement since i Mr .W °“ d lias .ap- 

pointed governor, are you aware what the emolument of Mr Wood is, as keeper 
if the sheriff’s prison ?-I believe his emoluments by the abolition of the rent of 
rooms and fees, if put in force in that pnson, would leave him nothing , if tlie 

pu \ToS 

fees being abolished were rigorously enforced in that pnson jwodd he not be 
at the expense of white washing without a farthing remuneration ?-He would be 

a ' Are you aware that the sheriff’s prison is repaired by the grand jury P re ^‘“ e “? ' 
-Since the Act of the last session, the grand jury have often allowed die to the 
pauper debtors at our suggestion ; but how the prison was repaiied previous to 
that, I know not. j) Q 
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Major Do you not think that this arrangement would be satisfactory to the public 

^Palmr. general; namely, that the grand jury should allow a certain salary to the keener 
~Z and that tha ren , ts wh,ch *>« at P resent receives for rooms, and that the fees should 
' 7 y) 8° 80 * r F 0 tmt0 ‘?™ rds the repairs of the prison, supposing fees to exist?-. 

Certainly, my own opinion goes against allowing any rents of rooms to bo paid ' 

On the supposition that fees are to continue, do not you think that arrangement 
would be satisfactory to the public ?— I do. 6 1 

Would you recommend the abolition of fees and rent in all prisons, where there 
are debtors of all kinds, namely, rich and poor were confined?— I would, provided 
there was a classification of them. F 

What classification would yon have for debtors ?-The poor from the rich and 
the riotous and disorderly from the peaceably disposed. 

Can you give any satisfactory reason why a man of substance who chose to 
remain in prison for debt, should not pay for his lodging; or does not a very dif 
ferent reason apply to that man, from that which applies to a poor man, who is 
necessaiily confined for debt, who is without the means of paying rent?— I think 
a man who pays for lodging becomes less a subject of discipline, which is necessary 
1" al1 s . s ’ I™ 1 * discipline is increased by not allowing any man privileges in 
proportion to his means. v 6 

Do not you think it is possible to save the public the expense of some, by subiec- 
ting those who have the means, to pay a rent for their lodgings ?-I think it would 
be a principle of justice to the public, but at the same time I think it would bo 
injurious to the well being of the gaol, so far as the public are willing to sacrifice 
the discipline of the gaol to the benefit of receiving that help towards the support 
of the gaol, of course you must take the evil with it. 

reas ° n can y° u gi™ for assuming that such wealthy prisoners who can 
afford to pay for rent, are not as amenable to the regulations of the gaol as a poor 
prisoner; what valid reason is there for excluding the one from the general regula- 
tions of the prison ?--I think a man naturally claims a privilege in consequence 
of his paying for a thing, which he would not do if that thing was given to him 
according to his good conduct, under the regulations of a good governor to a gaol ■ 
and in point of fact, it has been practised within the last three months, at Kilmain- 
ham gaol, where debtors are confined; for in consequence of the last Act of 
Parliament, the court of King’s Bench did order the gaoler to charge no longer 
for the rent of rooms, and so far from an evil, I rather think that there is better 
order established there. 

Do not you think as much injury arises to the general morality of prisoners under 

tT h f T anCeS ’- J fr0m enablln S them to >> ve rent free in a place which they 
select for their residence, as would arise to the discipline of the prison from 
exemptmg them from just payments >-I do not think so, and my reason is ihk 
r‘7™ ““ gaoler receives payment for certain accommodation from the debtor 
1 think he is unavoidably influenced to grant indnlgencies to that debtor, for his 
and r . ead T payment, which he would have no motive for givinv to the 
debtor who paid him nothing. 8 8 

tha * f ™ er apply under the proposed regulation of rents, which should be 

T P tS h ‘m ° f J h 1 ga °' er > but *° the general service of the public?- 

1 think it would considerably lessen the difficulties. 1 

Would it not entirely remove them ? — I think it would not entirely remove them 
inasmuch as I think payment naturally gives to the person an idea that ho lias 
a claim to something that the poorer deter has not a claim to 

Is not that a principal recognized in all gaols for the confinement of debtors ?— 
It has been hitherto, but I think it has been most mischievous. 

tas °i! adl8t j. BC *». between prisoners who have money’ and those who have 
not I think that distinction would rest in the breast of the local inspector and 

apartmS. debtOT ">■ ia ca8a 

y° a lea ™ « in ‘be breast of a local inspector, whether a man, who could 
shnnlH a ?. mner ° f the h c est descri Ption, with wines of the best description 

CeSl^not' 11 ' “ nner ° r n0t ’ ' f he Can attbrd 'b'fb 6 » only confined for debt?- 

The Committee want to know, whether there is any reasonable obiection to 
making those wealthy debtors contribute to the expense of lodgin» the gaoler having 
no interest whatever to the money which is received ?— I apprehend not much unon 
consideration ; but discipline would, in a slight degree, be injured by payment. ’ P 

Do 
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Do you not think that the prohibition of fees altogether, as it now stands by the Major 

statute law of the country, is one which protects the public from the misconduct James Palmer. 

likely to arise from allowing certain fees, and leaving a discretion with regard to ' — — — 

those fees any where and to any body ? — I think so. (' 2 7 May.) 

Is there any superintending committee appointed for the management of the 
Dublin prisoners, or any of them ; we will say for Newgate ? No ; if there is 
any appointed it has a local character under the Act ; I think the Act excepts the 
city and county of Dublin. . 

Do you not conceive that exception is destructive to the internal discipline, and 
the proper regulation of the prisoners of Dublin ? — I do. 

Is there any reason which could induce Parliament to recommend the establish- 
ment of superintending committees elsewhere, that do not apply, in your judgment, 
to the prisons in Dublin? — None; I am not aware of what could have been the 
cause of making them an exception. . 

Do you think the appointment of superintending committees, in the Dublin 
prisons, would be productive of advantage? — I think it would if other persons 
were added, as in the country gaols, to the committee besides grand jurors ; not 
excluding the grand jurors. 

Why do you think the addition of other persons, besides grand jurors, would be 
advantageous in the appointment of superintending committees? Because in that 
case the persons chosen would be such as could give their time to the business, and 
who were disposed to go there. _ 

From your acquaintance with prison matters in Dublin, do you think any diffi- 
culty, in procuring the attendance of benevolent persons, would be found for the 
superintending committees ? — There would be no difficulty; but I should be dis- 
posed to recommend, if such a plan was adopted, that the magistrates of the head 
police offices should be upon that committee. 

As ex-officio members ? — Yes, I think so. 

Do you conceive .the superintendence of the contract system of supply by such 
committees, appointed under the authority of the grand jurors, would produce an 
improved system in the Dublin prisons? — I think it would. . 

Are you aware of the present mode of supplying the prisoners by contract . 

1 Explain it to the Committee ? -The grand jury advertises for contracts imme- 
diately previous to the assizes, and they decide upon such contracts during the few 

da Areyou aware that they advertise for contracts for almost every separate article 
necessary for prisons, such as blankets, ticking, flour, soap, bread all separately ; 
are you aware of that being the practice?— I think it amounts to being separately, 
but they are all mentioned in one advertisement, and certain things are put together 
under one head; it is the practice for a man to put in a contract for more than 

“'Areyou aware of the mode practised by the grand jury in the city of Dublin in 
accepting these tenders?-I have always understood they take the lowest, if security 

is given. , . _ ^ c .. 

Are they obliged by law to take the lowest?— I am not aware of it. 

Have you ever heard of instances of complaint, that undue favour has been 
shown by the members of the grand jury to certain of their own dependents, and 
that they have not selected the lowest tender?— I have heard it as a constant 
commentary of the citizens of Dublin, that the general feeling is, that favour is 
shown ; but I am not aware of any instance myself of such a tiling. 

Are you aware, that, if such is the general opinion, that any one person contributing 
his share to the taxation of the city, may appear in court and ask the judge to ex- 
amine the different contracts that have been sent to the grand jury ?-No, I am not 

aware of it ; I never heard of it. . , ,. . 1 . 

If the witness is informed that such is the law, does it not appear to him that the 
general complaints of the citizens of Dublin are rather unfounded, having the 
means of redress in their own hands ?— I do imagine that there may be circum- 
stances connected with contracts that would make it ahnost impossible to correct 
the error, if there be any, except by either having it under the government or under 
a committee, who had the means of prompt payment. , • 

If the law obliges the grand jury to select the lowest tender for supplying any 
article by contract ; and if any individual supposes that the grand jury hasmit 
549- 
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chosen that lowest tender ; if that individual has the power of going into court and 
to hear the different contracts read over to him, supposing he has offered to b 
a contractor, has he not the power of judging fairly and openly in court, whether 
his own offer was the lowest or not ? — I think so ; but that is not the circumstance 
I allude to. e 

If such is the case, and if there is no instance of having recourse to such redress 
does it not naturally appear, that there is no instance whatever of undue preference?--! 
I think it would appear so ; I certainly could prove no abuse ; and if it exists it 
may be amongst contractors themselves, and be beyond the control of the grand 
jury. 8 u 

Will you state any probable circumstances that you think might interfere ? The 

circumstance that I would suppose might interfere, is this ; in a large cityj where 
the citizens have so constantly complained of unfair dealings with respect to the 
contracts, it might arise from this, that certain persons will not come forward to 
offer for contracts, from a wish not to interfere with other contractors who have 
generally had the contract ; that there is not that competition, though it is fullv left 
open by the advertisements. ‘ 

Is that the usual course of business in a large commercial town like Dublin ; must 
there not be many thousand persons anxious to get a trifling profit from a contract 
with a public body, where payment is certain?— I do not mean to say, that it is the 
case ; I only state, I can suppose that there is not a fair competition for it, inasmuch 
as a person who might desire that profit, would not come forward, as it would be an 
interference with persons who generally possess that contract. 

Will the witness assent to this proposition, that one fact is worth a thousand 
complaints?— I think so; for any thing I know it may be a most unjust accu’ 
sation. J 

Is it not fair to presume that if persons have heard a thousand complaints of abuse 
in supplying the prisons by contract, and they have not been favourable to one 
single fact ; is it not fair to presume that the complaints on that subject are rather 
unjust ?— I think so. 

Would it not appear, if the contracts had very generally gone to an individual 
connected in some way with the grand jury, would you not conclude that there had 
been some share of partiality with regard to such individual, which would create 
some suspicion in the minds of the citizens?— I think so; if it appeared that 
a relation of a grand juror generally got the contract, it would give cause for 
suspicion. 0 

But that might be unfounded ? — It might. 

Do you think, from your acquaintance with the prisons throughout Ireland that 
the contract system can ever be administered with entire prudence or economy bv 
a body who only act in a hurried manner like the grand jury, encumbered with 
Ireland buSmeSS 1 thlnk does create considerable difficulty in all parts of 

Have you any hesitation or doubt in affirming whether, if there was a superin 
tending committee appointed for a prison, receiving proposals openly and deciding 
upon the lowest bidder, and the most solvent security that a contract system might 
not be introduced of more economy to the public than can be administered through 
the medium of any grand jury ?— I do think so; a considerable advantage would 
arise, not only to the country but to Dublin, by a committee of that nature if well 
chosen ; they would have the entire six months between each assizes or term not 
only to propose contracts, but to make such alterations as thev might recommend to 
be laid before the grand jury for approval; the .contracts aJe at present for half 
a year, so that the intermediate grand jury of Dublin could not alter them in anv 
way whatever. j 

Can you suggest any improvement in the system of contracts ? — I would suggest 
with respect to Dublin, that the head police magistrates, who are officers of^the 
crown, should, with the grand jury committee, receive and approve of all contracts 
for food, necessaries and buildings, previous to being sent to the grand jury to be 
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Mercurii , 28 * die Mali, 1823 . 

RICHARD WOGAN TALBOT, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 

Mr. Alexander Tulloch, called in j and Examined. 

DO you hold any situation in the city of London or Westminster?— I am one Mr. 
of the principal coal meters in the city and liberty of Westminster. Alexander Tulloch. 

From that situation you have opportunities of being acquainted with the details 
of the coal trade in London ? — I think I have. 

Can you inform the Committee the rate of metage that is charged upon coals 
brought into the port of London ? — I cannot inform the Committee of that, it rests 
entirely with the city of London ; the rate of metage within the port of London 
rests with the corporation of London. 

Do you happen, from your own knowledge, to know any thing about it? — No ; 
the amount of it depends upon the quantity imported. 

What is the rate per chaldron ?— The coal metage of the city of London is 8 d. 
per chaldron in the pool, and the average importation is about 1,200,000 
chaldrons. 

Are the coals measured before they are landed, or on landing from the vessel ? 

— They are measured from the ship into the barges that are brought up at the 
different wharfs on each side the river, and then measured out by land metage by 
the bushel ; the measure used in the pool and on board the ship is the vat. 

Then they pay 8 d. per chaldron in the pool ? — Yes. 

What do they pay the land meters ? — Sixpence per chaldron. 

That is the case equally in London and Westminster ? — In any part of the river. 

To whom are those fees payable ? — At the meters office ; there is an office in the 
city of London, there is an office in the city and liberty of Westminster, there is one 
also in Surrey, and another in Middlesex, at all those they pay sixpence per chal- 
dron to the meters. 

Is there any other measuring that takes place, except those two? — No one. 

Then in point of fact, every chaldron of coals that comes into the port of Lon- 
don, pays fourteen-pence meter’s fees? — Yes. 

Every chaldron pays eightpence in the pool, and sixpence land metage ? — Yes. 

Does the whole of that or any portion of it go to the coal meters themselves ? — 

In the city of London the eightpence per chaldron is due to the government, it is 
the revenue of the lord mayor ; but the land metage of sixpence per chaldron goes 
to pay the wages of the meters ; the eightpence per chaldron in the pool, is a dis- 
tinct fund altogether. 

Then in point of fact, of the 14 c?. eightpence is the profit of the city of London, 
and sixpence is the remuneration of the coal meters ? — Yes. 

How are coals measured to the consumers in the city of London and Westmin- 
ster ? — By the chaldron or by the score. 

Is it by weight or capacity ? — By measure, there is a certain description of coals 
which are weighed ; but there is a very large sort of coal comes to market here, it 
is generally burned in the House of Lords, there are perhaps not more than from 
twenty to thirty tons delivered in my district. 

There is no slate in that? — Very little. 

Can you form an opinion as to which mode of delivering coals you w'ould give 
the preference to, by weight or by measure? — It is impossible to deliver the New- 
castle coals and the sea coals by weight, it would occupy so much time. 

Independently of the waste of time, which mode would afford the greatest facility 
for fraud ? — I should think measurement secures the property to the consumer in 
every respect ; and the mode that we have now adopted, not only secures the quantity, 
but the quality likewise, there is a diversity of quality ; there are, perhaps, about 
from sixty to seventy or a hundred different sorts ; we have tickets at the river that 
describe the different sorts ; there are nine sorts of coals that are allowed to be 
mixed, there is a quantity of inferior coals that would be attempted to be mixed it 
we did not use this precaution. 

You think it part of your duty as coal meter, to see that the coals are of that 
description of coals that they purport to be ? — Certainly. 
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Mr. Do you think that if a mpde of delivering them by weight were adopted, it 

Alexander Tullock would or would not open a door to great frauds? — I should think it would. 

V Independently of mixing the coals by using means to increase the weight 5 

<** May. yes. ° 

Then on the whole, are the Committee to understand your opinion decidedly to 
be, that selling coals by measure is the most advantageous to the consumer? — Yes • 
provided that the meter be honest, it depends upon that, 

Have the corporation of the city of London exercised the. right of raising the 
fees for metage? — No; there has been no alteration in the expense of melage 
since the Act of the 47th of the late King; I think it was in the year 1806, pre- 
vious to that Act there was only 4 d. per chaldron. • 

Then it was raised from 4 d. to 6 d. ? — Yes. 

By what authority is the 8 d. payable in the pool levied?— By authority of the 
lord mayor of London. 

By what authority, or what Act was the 8 d. per chaldron charged for measuring 
in the pool ?— I am not aware of any other authority except that ; the Parliament 
gave that privilege to the city of London. 

When was that? — I do not know. 

Was it before the 47th of the late King? — Certainly. 

Does the Act recite any reason for raising the meters from 4 d. to 6 d'r — The 
difference of the times, the inducement was that better men might be employed 
and the times are more expensive. 

1 herefore the Committee may conclude your opinion to be, that the increase of 
expense is more than balanced by the superior respectability of the persons now 
employed than formerly ? — Certainly ; I can speak of my own knowledge. 

It is a situation of considerable trust? — It certainly is. 

A person if he were disposed to be dishonest would have considerable oppor- 
tunities ? — Certainly. 

It is therefore of importance that the officers should be paid so as to induce 
- persons of a superior description to accept of it? — Certainly ; I take a great deal 
•of pains in making a selection of men who possess good characters, they have 
served as non-commissioned officers in the army, and they retire with pensions, 
which makes them independent, and above committing any fraud ; there is a variety 
•of difference in weight and quality, and advantage accrues to the public by prefer- 
ing measure to weight, because a chaldron of good coals weighs perhaps about 
twenty-five hundred; a chaldron of a light quality of coals would weigh but 
‘eighteen hundred. ' 0 

But if the coals be very slatey and exposed to weather, will not in that point of 
view the worst coals weigh heaviest ? — It will increase their weight, certainly. 

Who are the meters appointed by? — The principal Westminster meters are 
appointed by the Treasury, by patent; the coal meters in the city of London are 
appointed by the corporation, and the labouring meters of Westminster are annoint- 
ed by myself. 

What is your custom in appointing those meters ?— We make generally the best 
selection that we can possibly have ; we select non-commissioned officers, who have 
served in the army, who are discharged with an allowance of one shilling or half 
a crown per day, and they give security for their good conduct, or some person for 
them, in order that they may be a class of men to be above the inducement of 
receiving bribes or acceding to any frauds. 

They pay nothing for their situation? — No. 

They give security ? -They do ; the security is nominal; in fact, they are not 
entrusted with any sum of money received in the course of the week for whatever 
business they do, they retain their own 20 5. and pay any surplus into the office, 

I he lest goes to the expense of the office, and the principal meters? — Yes 
lhen the men are not paid by the chaldron ? — No. 

The money is collected by them on the chaldron i-Yes ; they receive their 
wages on Saturday night. J 

'I he men are sworn ? — They are. 

Are they freemen of the city ?— No ; the principal number in the city of London 
ate freemen of the city of London, because the corporation is obliged to provide 
somehow or other for their freemen, and sometimes they are not the best men to be 
employed, but we make a selection of the description of men I have mentioned 
Ireemen are not preferred? — No. 
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You mean to say, that in the city of London, freemen would be preferred, but 

«ot in the city of Westminster ?— They are generally preferred by the corporation, v __ J 

because they are obliged to provide for their freemen. . (28. May.) 

The same principle exists in the city of London as in Westminster, as to the 
quality of the men and the security ? — I cannot speak as to that ; I do not think 
they take any security in the city of London ; I am talking of my own district. 

What is the duty upon any quantity less than a chaldron ? — There is no less 
quantity than a chaldron. 

Is there no less quantity sold?— Yes, there are three sacks. 

What is the duty paid upon that? — Three hall-pence. 

So that invariably they are sold by measure and pay accordingly, and by weight 
onlv in the instance of this large description of coal you have mentioned ?— \ es ; 
in my district I suppose there are not more than twenty-two tons in a year of 

^DcTyou find that many complaints have been made of your meters?— I cannot 
say that I do, considering the number of men that we employ, I think the number 
of complaints have been very few. 

How many are they? — Forty-eight stations and two inspectors, two extra meters, 
and three assistant meters, so that in fact we have fifty-three meters employed in 

Westminster. , . T , • . t 

Can you tell the number employed in London r— That I cannot tell. 

Have they as many as that? — They ought to have as many as that. 

In case any frauds are committed by those meters, to whom do the parties 
ap ply? To the magistrates ; they impose a penalty upon parties connected with the 

meters in making that fraud. . , . . 

Who can dismiss them ?— I can dismiss them instantly, on any complaint against 
them of improper conduct. 

John Claudius Beresford , Esq. an Alderman of the City of Dublin, called in ; 
and Examined. 

DO you know any thing of the debt stated to be due by the corporation of Dub- j. c. Beresford, 

lin to the paving board ?— Yes. EsQ ’ 

What debt is alleged to be due by the corporation of Dublin to the paving board ? — 

It is alleged that the corporation owe the paving board between three and four years 
arrears, of the sum of 2,200 /. a year, which is payable by the corporation of Dub- 
lin to the paving board, for cleansing and paving the city of Dublin, under the 
provisions of an Irish Act of Parliament, passed in the 26th of George 3d, chapter 
fii, section 44, which is in the following words; “ And whereas the cleansing of the 
« streets and other places in the city of Dublin, hath before the passing of the Act 
“ of the 23d and 24th years of his present Majesty, been conducted and managed 
“ under the direction of the lord mayor, sheriffs, commons and citizens of the said 
“ city ; and the expense thereof hath been defrayed by them out of the revenue ari- 
“ sing by the tolls and customs of the said city, wherefore and towards enabling the 
“ said directors and commissioners to defray the expense of cleansing the streets 
« 0 f the city of Dublin ; be it enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that the lord 
« mayor, sheriffs, commons and citizens of the said city shall from and after the pass- 
“ jpg of this Act, continue to pay to the said directorsand commissioners, the annual 
“ sum of 2,000 1 . out of the revenue of the said city, by equal half yearly payments 
“ on every 29th day of September and 25th day of March in each and every 
“ year, the first payment whereof shall be made on the first of the said dates en- 
« suing the passing this Act ; and the said directors and commissioners shall and 
« may have the same power of demanding, levying and recovering the same, as are 
“ hereby given them for recovering of any of the rates and assessments which shall 
« or may be made under the authority of this Act.” 

Is it pavable out of any particular funds? — In the year 1778, a committee sat 
in the Irish House of Commons, of which the present Lord Oriel, then Mr. Forster, 
was chairman, to inquire into the paving and scavenging of the city of Dublin, by 
whom and out of what funds it was done, with a view to establish a separate board 
to carry on those works in future, it appeared then, by the evidence of Alderman 
Gale, the treasurer of the corporation of the city of Dublin, that the corporation 
had been in the habit, for many years, of scavenging certain parts of the city of 
Dublin, and repairing the pavement of the parts leading to the markets, which 
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service was considered by him, as he stated in his evidence, to have been done 
under the directions of the charter by which we enjoy the toils and customs of the 
city of Dublin ; and it appeared, upon the average of a certain number of years, the 
expense of that came to a sum of something between two thousand and two 
thousand one hundred pounds ; the committee then reported, that they considered 
that the corporation ought to be relieved from that duty upon paying the paving 
board, that was then to be established, the annual sum of 2,200/. a year, and 
accordingly an Act of Parliament passed, in a subsequent session, grounded upon 
that report, that service was taken off the city of Dublin, and from that time forth 
they continued to pay, out of the tolls and customs as was directed by the Act, the 
sum of 2,200/. a year. Some years ago, about the year 1 8 1 5 or 1 81 6, some men, 
mostly attomies in the city of Dublin, took upon them to go to the different toll-! 
houses and urge the country people not to pay the tolls, stating that they were 
illegal, and tendered themselves to carry on suits against; the consequence of 
which was, that several suits were instituted against the corporation. A man, sign- 
ing by some feigned signature, published letters in the newspaper, advising the 
country people to resist the payment of the tolls by force, and a resistance took 
place in consequence of his letters and interference, and the corporation were 
unable to collect those tolls ; they then refused to pay the paving board, as the 
funds put of which the payment was to be made were no longer productive, and 
the arrear was thereby incurred. 

Is the Committee to understand from you, that the legal and only fund from 
which you might be called upon to pay that 2,200/. a year to the paving board, 
was to be found in the proceeds of the tolls and customs ?— Certainly, the Act 
recites it. 

Flow many years is it since the corporation of Dublin has been deprived of the 
means arising out of that fund? — They were partially deprived of it between seven 
and eight years ago, as appeared by the event of a suit in which there was a verdict 
against the corporation for money that appeared to have been collected during the 
year, which I think was 1,700/.; the paving board sued the corporation for the 
money. 

They sued you for the arrear of 2,200/. ? — They did ; and we pleaded that we 
had only so much in our hands, arising out of the tolls. 

They got a verdict for that sum ?— They got a verdict for that sum in our hands, 
and no more. 

They got the exact balance arising out of the collection of the tolls in your 
hands?— The sum collected from the tolls since the last payment made to them 
in full. 

Under what authority was it that the corporation of Dublin was obliged to pro- 
vide for the paving and scavenging of the city of Dublin? — The charter of the 
2.8th of Charles the Second. 

Besides the scavenging and paving of the city of Dublin', were there any other 
duties directed to be performed by the corporation of Dublin out of the proceeds 
of the tolls and customs? — Yes, others; very considerable. 

W ill you mention the first of those duties that occurs to your mind ; the public 
works that they were bound to execute out of the proceeds of those tolls and 
customs ? — The charter directs, that the entire proceeds should be expended, for 
the first seven years, in such way as the King shall point out ; after that, it orders 
us to provide for the different works appointed, one was the building of the 
Tholsel. 

What is that for? — It was fora town-house and courts of law; another object 
was for the Blue school, the market-house, and corn market, in Thomas- street, 
were then ordered under it. 

W hat is the market-house, in Thomas-street, used for? — It was used as a corn 
market ; another object was, establishing the market in Smithfield. 

Any thing else r— Making quays, and roads, and streets, leading up to the market 
in Smithfield ; building bridges across the river Liffey, the Red Mills River, leading 
to Smithfield. 5 

What bridges?— One was a wooden bridge, across the Red Mills River. 

Was the Tholsel built by the corporation ? — It was. 

Was the Blue school also built by the corporation? — I mean the old school, 
it was built at that time. 

Was the market-house and corn market, in Thomas-street? — It. was. 
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Is not Smithfield a broad street, where the hay and straw is sold in Dublin? — It j t c. Beresford, 

is and cattle. _ , . ^*1' . 

’ Was there any expense gone to by the corporation of Dublin, in providing Smith- ^ 

field as a hay and straw market?— Yes ; the corporation made a lease to a man of (28 May.) 
the name of Henry Ellis, of a very large and valuable tract of ground, for 200 years, 
on the condition that he should purchase up another lease that was held by an indi- 
vidual who had a time to run of it, of part of the ground on which Smithfield 
market now stands ; that he should open and prepare that market, and pave it 
for a public market, and build the quays, bridges, and so forth, leading to it. 

Did they in consequence of that, make purchases to a considerable expense, or 
not, in order to enlarge Smithfield ?— The property which has now descended to Lord 
Clifden from Mr. Ellis, is worth eight or 10,000 /. a year. 

Did the corporation go to any considerable expense, or not, in purchasing the 
property to clear away, so as to make the Smithfield ? — They went to no expense ; 

Mr. Ellis went to the expense, and they gave him a lease for a certain period as 
remuneration. 

What is the term? — 200 years ; it will expire in 1876. 

Did the corporation, in the peformance of the duties imposed on them by charter, 
build any bridges?— Not at that time; but they made a condition, that Mr. Ellis 
was to build two bridges, which he did in consequence of it, and made the quay. 

Is the Committee then to understand, that Mr. Ellis, the lessee of the corporation 
of Dublin, did, in consequence of the beneficial lease made to him by the corpo- 
ration, execute those duties for the corporation that they were bound by charter to 
execute? He did all those which concerned the establishment of Smithfield- 

^So^ar as Smithfield is concerned ?— Yes, it is so stated in the body of the lease. 

Does the paving board continue to demand from the corporation of Dublin, this 
composition of 2,200/. a year?— Yes, the paving board have filed a bill in chan- 
cery now. , . 

Has the corporation of Dublin ever made any representation to the paving board, 
that the corporation are deprived of the source from whence that 2,200 /. a year was 
to be paid?— I went personally to the paving board, at the request of the corpo- 
ration, to tell them they were unable collect the tolls to the full extent ; that, if the 
paving commissioners would accept from them as much as they could collect to the 
extent of 2,200/. or short of it, if they were not able collect so much, that they 
would endeavour to collect it for their use, and hand to them all they received, till it 
amounted to 2,200 1, ; but they did not wish to receive it, if by receiving it they should 
subject themselves 10 the w'hole debt. 

What answer did they give to that communication ? — They told me, they would 
hold no communication w'ith me on the subject. . 

Was there only one application made, or were there any further applications 

made?— They made applications to government on the subject. 

Do you remember what reply government made ? — The secretary for Ireland told 
us that if we would bring the cause to issue, so as to establish our title, they would aid 
us’ in the collection of it ; in consequence of that we made several seizures of corn, 
to see if by distress we could force a suit to try the right and make the other party 
plaintiffs in the cause. , . , 

Where did you make the seizures ?— At the different toll-gates ; we always took 
care to confine it within the city, so as not to make a seizure in the county. 

What was the result of those proceedings? — The parties frequenting the market, 
when we attempted to make them plaintiffs, never brought an action, but they came 
and paid the tolls in a few days afterwards. Feeling ourselves unable to make the 
farmers frequenting the markets plaintiffs in the cause, we brought an action against 
some of them for defrauding us of the tolls ; they suffered judgment to go against 
them by default; they never would come to a trial. 

You have had judgment upon those actions brought by you?— Yes. 

What was the amount that the corporation received for the tolls in any one year 
before these disputes arose ?— In the year 1 8 1 3, to the best of my recollection, they 
received 5,250 /. ; and afterwards, when the peace came, they fell, and were set 
for 4,100/. . 

Were vou the tenant at 4, 1 00 /. ? — I was the tenant at 5,200 «• 

Who were the former tenants?— For a good many years it was held by a man of 
the name of Clarke, a founder, in Smithfield or King-street. 
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T. C Beresford, What did he pay ? — He paid about 500 /. or 800 /. less than I did. 

-£*?• Was it let by public advertisement ? — Almost always by public advertisement and 

‘ public bidding at auction ; sometimes by sealed proposals. 

(28 May .) What has the corporation received by way of income arising out of the tolls by 
lease, or otherwise, for the last three years ?— Nothing. J 

Why have they received nothing ? — They were unable to collect it. 

On account of this opposition?— Yes. 

Was not the paving board appointed to perform these duties for which the tolls 
were intended to pay ?— Partially. 

Notwithstanding the corporation have been, as you have described, so deprived 
of their income from tolls, are they not bound either to pay this 2,200/. a year to 
the paving board for paving and scavenging, or to perform the duty of pavin® and 
scavenging r We do not think they are, which is the reason we dispute it. 

Then you mean to say that the corporation are not bound to do this duty of sca- 
venging and paving ?— 1 think they are not. 

Then they have no duties of the kind to perform ?•— No. 

Then the paving board have those duties to perform ? — Yes. 

1 hen to what purposes would you apply the produce of those tolls in case the 
corporation were to levy them? — We should put the exceedings of them into the 
general funds ol the city, after paying the paving board 2,200 /. a year. 

By what right ? — The charter of King Charles. 

Does the paving board discharge duties ?— The part they perform is the paving 
and scavenging. 0 

What are the other duties ?— The other duties were, to make sundry buildings to 
a very large amouut, and give ground to hold various markets, for which we have 
advanced sums of money and given leases as a remuneration, as I have already 
stated, the income of which at this moment would amount to a very large sum. 

Would not the corporation be bound to continue to pay this 2,200 /. a year to the 
paving board, provided their income from the tolls and customs enabled them so to 
do ? — Yes. 

Do you consider that the corporation, if restored to their income arising out of 
the tolls and customs, w r ould be bound to apply the proceeds of those tolls and 
customs for public works, for the benefit of Dublin ?— No, I do not. 

Why not ?— Because they are bound no further than the commutation under the 
Act of Parliament of paving and scavenging. 

Then you conceive that the only remaining duty to be performed by the corpo- 
ration is the paving and scavenging? — Yes. 

Does the paving board continue to perform the duty of paving and scavenging, 
notwithstanding they have not latterly received the amount of 2,200/. a year from 
the corporation ? — They do. 

The paying board not receiving that amount from the corporation, from what 
fund do they scavenge and pave?— I understand that they say their funds are short 
of their duties, and that they are unable to carry it on for want of money. 

Do you know what were their funds last year? — No, I do not. 

From what funds do the paving board scavenge and pave ?— From the taxes levied 
on the city of Dublin 

You have already said, that if the corporation continue to receive their income 

from tolls, they would continue to pay this 2,200 /. a year to the paving board? 

I have. 0 

Is it not then a necessary consequence, that if the corporation continue to pay that 
2,200 /. a year to the paving board, the taxation on the inhabitants of Dublin ou«ht 
to be proportionably decreased ?— Certainly. 0 

Was the taxation of the city of Dublin less in the year the paving board received this 
2,200 /. a year from the corporation than it is now ?— It was not, but it ought to be. 

Do you consider that the discontinuance of the payment of tolls and customs 
would be of such advantage to the community as that that sacrifice of the property 
of the corporation of Dublin ought to be endeavoured to be provided for ?— I find it 
very hard to answer that question ; the corporation would be glad to have the money 
and the payers would be glad not to pay it. 

You have said that the corporation hold their tolls under charter ' Under the 

28th of King Charles 2. 

You have stated a variety of works that they are bound to perform ; are those 
works completed ?— All of them. 

Did 
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Did not the legislature, when they compelled the corporation to pay certain sums J ■ C. forcsfurd, 

for certain purposes, recognize that they held those tolls only in trust for the benefit v ' 

of the citizens? — No, there was no such thing brought forward in the examination ; ( a8 

the only evidence that was given, was by Alderman Gale, who stated, that out of 
a part of the tolls they used to do it. 

You would not consider it right that the corporation should receive those tolls 
and apply them to their own purposes, or to any purposes but those ? — I conceive 
that if the corporation pay the amount that the Parliament have imposed upon them 
to pay to the paving board, that according to all usage in such cases that they are 
entitled to the balance themselves. 

If the works are completed, or if they are supplied from other sources, would you 
conceive that the tolls should continue to be levied ? — I should conceive the tolls 
ought legally to be levied under the charter, subject to the charges that are put on 
them, and the balance should go to the corporation. 

If the purposes for which they were intended are completed, to what purpose 
would you apply the produce of the tolls ?— The charter of King Charles gives the 
tolls for the support of the magistracy, and the performance of works ; therefore 
the balance should go to the support of the magistracy for the maintenance of the 
dionity ; and the support of the magistracy is part of the purpose stated in the 
body of the charter ; and in the original settings we used to make of the tolls 
a century ago, and in several settings, even down to about fifty years ago, we set 
the entire tolls to the city scavengers, for the performance of the duties of sca- 
venging and the maintenance of the lord mayor’s horses. 

It was found equal to that ?— It was ; and the words were, and they paying 
the usual quantity of corn to the lord mayor ; so that it has been consideied this 
hundred years for the support of the dignity of the magistracy. . 

In what year was the attempt made to enforce the tolls r 1 — We continued as long 
as we could, till forced to give them up from the opposition which commenced in 
the year 1813, and we continued to collect them for five or six years alter that 
The tolls never were given up at any period? — No. 

But the collection was obstructed in 1813? — Yes. . 

Then to what purposes have the whole of those tolls been appropriated since, 
and particularly that part which was to go to the paving board ; to what purposes 
have they been appropriated since the establishment of the paving board r Front 
the time of the establishment of the paving board, we annually appropriated the 
sum of 2,200/. till the total stoppage of the tolls. 

There has been a total stoppage of the tolls? — Yes. 

That was in 1 81 3 ?— It was begun at that time. 

You have alluded to a lease made of Smithfield market, have you any objection 
to state the particulars of any other leases which have been made by the corporation 
of Dublin, that you are acquainted with ?— The lease made by the corporation of 
Dublin to Henry Ellis, extended from the Park-gate to Lincoln-lane. 

Who was this Mr. Henry Ellis, was he one of the corporation ?— No; he was 

° How many years ago was that ? — About a hundred and fifty years ago. 

Will you state the particulars of any leases which have been recently made ; the 
question refers to leases of lands ? — I know none of markets ; but with respect to 
lands, I took a lease myself the other day of part of the lands called Clonturk. 

Have not they some rights of ferries? — Yes; I am apart holder of a ferry; 

I am not the lessee, but I am a partner. 

You were lord mayor at one period ? — I was. 

Will you have the goodness to state the mode in which hay and straw are sold 

in Dublin ? — By weight. . . , , . 

Will you state the particulars of the sale, the mode of weighing, and the amount 
Da id ? — -Prior to the year that I was lord mayor, all hay came into the market on 
cars, containing four hundred and a quarter, there being an Act of Parliament 
that no car, coming into the market, should contain more or less than that quantity ; 
but sometimes people were in the habit of putting on exactly what they call 
a double load, which sold as two loads: when I was lord mayor, I with the wish 
of many of the farmers, altered the plan, and set up weighing machines, which the 
farming society gave to the corporation ; we had then each car weigned, its weight 
registered and a number given to it ; they passed over the w-eigh bridges and when 
weighed, the clerk tared them and gave them a ticket of the gross weight, the tare, 
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and the net weight, and under that ticket they sold the hay, and that is the practice 
at present. 

That was when you were lord mayor ? — It was. 

It was found beneficial ? — It was. 

How many weigh master’s are there ? — There was only one when I was lord 
mayor ; I understand there are three now. 

You do not know when the increase was made ? — I do not know. 



What was their salary? — They have no salary; I have been told that the office 
is worth between five and six hundred a year. 

Among the three? — Yes. 

Do they levy the tax on the farmer? — The scales by charter belong to the lord 
mayor, and he has a right to charge reasonable fees for weighing; the fee put upon 
the weighing by this machine, in my time, was a farthing on a hundred weight, 
making 2d. a load, as well as I remember. 

Then there w'as a charge put on at the time? — There was. 

This was a charge laid on by direction of the lord mayor ?— Yes. 

What portion of this is paid to the lord mayor? — None; it all went to the 
clerk. 

You have heard it was worth’the sum you have mentioned, among the three? — 
Yes ; between five and six hundred a year. 

Do not you conceive it would be a great benefit, if hay was brought in in trusses, 
as it is in this country ? — Certainly. 

Is there any charge made in the hay market here ? — I do not know. 

Can you give any information as to the charges in the butter market ? — They are 
regulated by Act of Parliament, and all the regulations of the butter market are 
by Act of Parliament. 

Is the Act objectionable ? — It is very objectionable. 

What are the objections to it ? — It is difficult to act under. 

Do you mean to apply that to the general Butter Act, or the particular Butter 
Act for Dublin? — The general Butter Act, brought in by the Member for Water- 
ford ; there is no particular Butter Act for Dublin. 

The charges are fixed, of course, in that Act ?— They are. 

Have you heard of any violation of the Act? — I have known of very great 
neglects, by weighing masters of the butter markets, and we had great trouble to 
bring them into order ; and by some regulations I made, I raised the character of 
the brand, and since that, the butter market has generally been looked into, so as 
to raise its character very considerably. 

What were the abuses which you endeavoured to correct? — Neglecting to 
examine the butter properly, and neglecting to stamp it at the period it was 
examined. 

Stamping second rate, for best? — Certainly; and the officers *who were intrusted 
to mark it, intrusting their porters to do it, in consequence of which, those officers, 
being corporators in the city of Dublin, in general, there was an inquiry made into 
it, and they broke them, and put in an Englishman, a stranger ; on their dismissal 
there was a regular trial before the corporation on complaints made against them. 

Flow many are there of those weigh masters ? — In our jurisdiction there are 
two weigh masters to the export market, and there are two or three weigh masters 
of what we call open butter, which the housekeepers use. 

Are there any provisions by law made with respect to the potatoe market ? — 
I have heard of an Act of Parliament, but I cannot say that I ever read it, which 
exempts potatoes from market charges. 

Is there such an Act in existence ? — I have been told so. 

They do pay charges ? — They do. 

Do you know of any abuses under this head ? — Indeed I know of no abuses, 
except the violence and constant misconduct of a species of porters who call them- 
selves factors, who are always contending with the lord mayor and the clerks of 
the market. 

Are there no complaints? — None, except by the housekeepers and masters of 
those porters. 

Where is the market? — Opposite Newgate. 

Have the potatoes always paid?— They always paid factorage, they pay now 
a trifle of stallage. 

Did they formerly pay stallage? — Not in the open streets. 
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When was that first imposed ?-When I was lord mayor, we built the potatoe J. C.Bn^ord. 

market, and laid on the stallage. . . . , . v " . / 

How much is that charge ?— I believe a halfpenny a cent, it is either a halfpenny Rlay j 

«r a penny. . . v 

Then they are bound to sell in the market and no where else Y es. 

It was not always so?— It was always so; except that it was in the open streets, 
and obstructed the ways. 

There was no Act of Parliament for that?— No. 

Do you know what are the sums collected from markets ?— They are in the 
hands of different people, I have no idea ; there was a root market built by an in- 
dividual, I understand he receives sixpence a-day for every shed ; it is private pro- 
perty, it was built by himself, but he could not use it except by licence from the 

'° Wh^are the clerks of the market?— Three officers appointed by the lord mayor 
to assist in doing menial duties, such as the lord mayor cannot attend to, they 
receive different dues upon different things, for instance I think they receive two 
shillings from every oyster boat coming in, and something from a P ot f tM b ™ t ’ 

X believe they now receive the stallage, which under the charter, the loid mayor 
is entitled to, but he does not take it. 

Then all those charges seem to be laid on by the corporation r— By the lord 
mayor, under the power vested in him by charter. 

Have the goodness to inform the Committee, whether you are aware of any tax 
levied on jaunting cars, and paid at the police establishment. 1 ie Y P a y or eve, y 
number or licence as it is called. 

How much ?• — 1 do not know. 

It is on those who work for hire only ? — Yes. ( n iK .. 

You have stated that legal proceedings were taken by the corporation ot Du 
to ascertain their right to the tolls? — I have. t , , * . 

Have they succeeded in all or any of those proceedings so taken by the ™» 10 
assert their rights ?— Whenever they have taken proceedings, they have succeeded. 

They have had judgment on all the proceedings taken by them ?— Y es. 

And notwithstanding that, they have been prevented m recovering tolls, by tne 

physical force of the country? — Just so. . . . . , , * 

You have stated that the tolls never were enforced, except within the hounds o 
the city ?— No ; I stated that in no case that was ever sought to be brought to trial, 
did we ever make the demand, except within the bounds of the city. 

Have the goodness to state, where were the gates?— There was one at 

D Ts n that°on’the bounds of the city?— It is. There was another at New street, 
that was outside the bounds of the city ; there was another on Black Kock roaa, 
near two miles within the bounds of the city ; there was another at Do p ms , 
which was on the bounds of the city ; there was another in Barrack-s ree , w 
within the bounds of the city; there was another at Storny Batter, which is on tne 
bounds of the city ; there was another at Broad-stone, which is within the bounds 
of the city ; there was another at Drumcondra, which was outside the bounds ot tne 
city; and there was another at Ballybough-bridge, was inside the bounds ot tne 

C,t Thcn, notwithstanding your having ascertained by legal process and judgment, the 
rights of the city of Dublin, those rights have been successfully resisted by the phy- 
sical force of the country ? — They have. . 

You have given evidence on the subject of the butter market ; are : you aware of 
the particular provisions of the Butter Act, os prepared by the right honourable 
member for Waterford?— It is now six or seven years since I was in the habit ot 
acting under it, and I cannot say I recollect it very particularly. 

Butter brought to Dublin, and exported from Dublin, must be branded with 

a il musthave lhe double 

br The” butter exported from any port in Dublin, must be branded with the ^port 
mark besides the original brand ; but is there not ikewise a sum pay^le at all tho 
ports upon that brand ; and is there not a particular exemption for Waterford that 
ft is not branded at Waterford, and therefore Waterford pays no second branding 
fee ? — I believe there is such a clause as that. 
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J. C. Bmsford, Then do you conceive that to be an advantage which the port of Waterford has 
' , which no other port in Ireland has? — Certainly, if that be the fact. 

(»8 5to) Are y“ u of opinion, that saving the expense of the second brand in all the other 
ports of Ireland, would not be an advantage to those ports respectively ?— I do not 
think it would ; it is often shipped without the second brand. 

Do you think it would increase the quantity exported, if it was not liable to the 
second brand?— I think not, for I think the butter would lose more in point of ex. 
animation, than it would gain by. saving the expense of the brand. 

Is it not examined at the weigh-house of the place from which it comes ?— It is ■ 
but the quality is not branded upon it. * 

Ought it not, at a regular weigh-house, to have the quality as well as the quantity 
branded ? — I do not think it is necessary, except at the port, because it is under its 
quality as branded there, and it is shipped. 

In point of fact, has not the export butter trade of Waterford increased?— I do 
not know. 

r* su bj ec t of tolls, is there not considerable wear and tear of the streets of 

Dublin, in consequence of the cars coming in from the country laden with the 
different goods that are sold in the market ? — No doubt of it. 

Was not that one great reason why the corporation got the toll to keep those 
l oads in repair . It is the reason why the pavement is particularly appropriated to 
them of the streets leading to the market. 

The charter giving the tolls, prescribed certain works to be done in the first in- 
stance by the corporation ? — Yes. 

Those works caused a considerable advance and expenditure of public monev 
before the tolls were collected ?— They did ; a considerable advance of the corpo- 
ration money. r 

Therefore the tolls became the purchase of the city of Dublin, in consideration of 
those expenses ? — Yes, subject to duties. 

Those duties have all long since been performed with the exception of the paving 
which is a continuing duty ? — Yes. r 6 

Ihen it is your opinion, that in consequence of having performed those duties, 
the tolls are absolutely the purchased property of the city of Dublin? — Certainly. 



Jovis, 29° die Mali , 1823. 

THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Major James Palmer , again called in ; and Examined. 



Major 

James Palmer. 
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ARE you acquainted with the situation of the prisons of Dublin their local 
situation? — I am. ’ 

The prison of Newgate is situated in immediate connection with two other 
prisons, is it not? — It is. 

What are those prisons ?— The city marshalsea, and the sheriff’s prison. 

As far as the mere building goes, one may almost consider those three prisons as 

one, they lie entirely together, do they not, there is no intervening building ? They 

are intersected by the sessions house. & 3 

The sessions house forms part of the building?— It intervenes between them. 

suppose a physician appointed to attend those three prisons ; is there much 
greater difficulty in attending them as three distinct prisons, in their present shape, 
than if they were all under one establishment?—! think, if the sick were altogether 
it would be more convenient. ® 



Suppose in place of three prisons, all separate in themselves, as they now are 
that you had three prisons belonging to the one establishment, would there be much 
greater difficulty in a public officer’s duty, in attending the three prisons as at 
present, than there would be in attending three prisons, if they were conjoined in 
establishment ?— Certainly not, except the small increase of ground to walk over 
and the repetition of orders. * 

Would there be any difference of difficulty, except going up and down stairs ?— 
I think not; except the repetition of orders. 



nO 



Then 
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. Then as far as the attendance of the officer goes, you may consider those three 
prisons, as one great prison of the same extent, containing the same number of 
prisoners?— Yes. 

You visit these three prisons as inspector general r — I do. 

What difference would it make to you performing your duties as inspector 
general, if those three prisons constituted one great prison, or if as at present they 
constitute three several prisons ?— Only the difference of going'separately into each, 
and repeating the same instructions over again, which were they one prison I would 
have only to do once. 

But if they were one prison, would you not have to visit every part of that one 
prison, to go into every room in the same way that you do in the three distinct 
prisons? — Yes; the only difference would be the repetition of the orders. 

Are you acquainted with the Smithfield penitentiary ?— I am. 

How far is that removed from the prison of Newgate in Green-street? — About 
half an English mile. , 

Is it in the same street, or does more than one street intervene ?—! think, King- 
street alone intervenes ; the sheriff’s prison turns into King-street ; I think it is 
one long street. , 

Do you know the situation of the former bridewell in James s-street? — I do. 

Was that more or less remote from the prison of Newgate, than the Smithfield 
penitentiary is ? — Much further off. 

How far do you conceive the old bridewell in James’s-street, to be from New- 
gate? — A mile at least, I should think. 

How far is the Richmond penitentiary from Newgate? — I think, a mile and 
a half, or more ; it may be two English miles. 

Is it legal according to the Gaol Act, that a prisoner, supported by the public, 
receiving the gaol allowance, should, during the time of his support by the public, 
receive any supplies of food or of liquor elsewhere ?- — It is not. _ 

That is distinctly contrary to law? — Distinctly; and we have always desired 
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that order to be enforced. _ . 

Do you know whether that order is now enforced in Newgate ?— It is not 
enforced in Newgate, but we have given repeated directions that it should be so, 
and we expect by degrees to be enabled to effect it ; considerable difficulties arise 
from the crowded and unclassified state of Newgate. 

Do you not think that if the officers of the prison of Newgate had a disposition 
to obey your instructions, that they could enforce that provision of the law ? — 

I think they could, but the building is of such a nature, and the crowds so great, 
that I imagine the officers are willing to make a sacrifice of the law in that par- 
ticular, for the sake of obtaining quietness and peace amongst the prisoners, 
who they apprehend might otherwise rebel, and cause great confusion, if not 
danger. 

Does the conduct of the officers, in that particular, meet your approbation . • 

I cannot say it does entirely ; but certainly great allowances are to be made under 
these circumstances ; and creating perfect order in a gaol, where accommodation i9 
not given, is in many cases impracticable. 

Did you discover this violation of the law yourself, you and Major Woodward, 
or was it reported to you by the officers? — We discovered it; we saw them fre- 
quently drinking tea and eating meat. . 

Do you not conceive that such a violation of the law is utterly inconsistent with 
the due discipline of the prison ? — Utterly; at the same time there is considerable 
difficulty in a gaol where there is no room for classification, and crowded to a desperate 
extent, in upholding discipline. . 

Do you conceive, from your experience of the Dublin prisons, that the prisoners 
committed to Newgate could, generally speaking, provide clothing for themselves. 

I think not. . n . . 

Do you conceive, that the interposition of the public, under the (.Taol Act, to 
assist in providing clothing for prisoners, is indispensably necessary ? I do, from the 
general class of prisoners that I see confined. 

Who is the Roman catholic chaplain of Newgate? — Mr. Momssy. 

Can you inform the Committee, whether he discharges the duties which the law 
points out to the chaplain of that prison? — I think he does. 

Can you inform the Committee, whether the prisoners in that gaol attend to him 
at chapel in the discharge of his religious functions? — No, many of them have great 
objections to him. 

549 - °“ 
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On what grounds r— On the grounds, I believe, of his being excommunicated bv 
ins own church, or being suspended. * 

Do you know whether Mr. Morrissy is the Roman catholic curate of that 
parish ? — I believe he is not. 

What is the provision of the law with respect to the appointment of the Roman 
•Catholic chaplain, supposing the office to be vacant?— The provision of the law is 
that the rector or curate of the parish should be the chaplain, unless there is some- 
thing against his character. 

Mr. Morrissy, as far as in him lies, attends the prison, and performs the duties of 
his station? — Certainly; I think he is an attentive officer. How far he does the 
duty agreeable to his own archbishop’s directions, is another affair ; but he attends 
regularly. 

But, as a suspended chaplain, you know that many of the prisoners have made 
•objections to attending his religious instructions ?— Yes, many complaints have come 
to us on that ground. 

Do you know why he has been suspended ? — No I do not. 

Who is the presbyterian clergyman of the prison ?— Doctor Horner. 

From your experience of the prisoners of Dublin, do you conceive the appoint- 
ment of a presbyteriau or dissenting minister is necessary for those prisons? — I think 
there are very few presbyterians in gaol ; but under the present circumstances of the 
Dublin gaols, the protestant chaplain being a very old man, and having infinitely 
more to do than he can well perform, I do consider that Doctor Horner has been 
very useful. 

Then you consider the great utility of Doctor Horner to consist rather in his act- 
ing for the protestant chaplain of the establishment, than for any duties specifically 
imposed upon him? — Yes, I have known him to do so with advantage ; and I would 
add, that I think one protestant chaplain to the gaols of Dublin is not sufficient ; the 
present one is a very old man ; but even were he a young man, I think, if he’ did 
his duty fully, he has more to do than he can do well, unless the gaols were 
united. ° 

Do you conceive, that, under the administration of the city grand juries, the 
contract system can be carried into effect with economy to the public ?— I think it 
could be better done on an improved practice, such as I have before recommended. 

Do you think, that, if any public office, such as the head office of police, were 
authorized to receive tenders for all contracts, and to lay those tenders before the 
grand jury, any check of the public office so interposed, would ensure a fairer admi- 
nisti ation of the contr act system ? — I think it would probably produce more economy, 
that is cheaper contracts by a greater competition coming forward. 

Are you aware of any difference of delivery between the articles really given and 
the articles contracted for by sample in the Dublin prisons ?— Frequent complaints 
have been made to me, of the inferior quality of the provisions, especially in potatoes. 

Have any complaints been made to you of the inferior qualities of blankets and 
•other articles furnished by contract ?— No complaints have been made to me. 

Have you ever complained of blankets delivered in by sample upon which the 
contract was founded r — No, I have not ; but I have inspected the blankets at my 
annual inspection, as I was bound to do, and I thought them sufficiently good. 

Without reference to price or pattern ? — Yes. 

Who is the keeper of the prison at Newgate ? — A Mr. Bournes. 

Does he hold any other office besides that of keeper of Newgate 5 — I do not 
know. ° 

Does he reside in the prison?— He does; there is a building in the rear of it 
lor him. 

Can you inform the Committee, what is the new system of classification which 
has been adopted by government in Dublin, in pursuance of the recommendation 
ot the inspector’s general ?— Prisoners sentenced to six months confinement and 
upwards under the proclamation, go to the Richmond bridewell, those under six 
months, except boys, remain at Newgate, the boys are transferred to Smithfield 
penitentiary, the female convicts are to go to Smithfield penitentiary, when cells 
are prepared for them, and the male convicts for Botany Bay, remain in Newgate 
till embarked, which latter class I consider very injurious to the discipline of New- 
gate or any gaol. 

Are they embarked very soon after sentence is pronounced, or does any consi- 
derable delay occur . —Considerable delays have occurred in all parts of Ireland. 

Does not the continuance of the convicts in gaol after sentence pronounced, 

materially 
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materially interfere with the internal discipline of the prison ?— Very much so ; if 
I could find stronger language to express the mischief that arises from it, I would 
do so, but provision has been made under the late Act for their removal immedi- 
ately after each assizes, and a hulk is preparing at the Cove of Cork for the pur- 
pose of receiving those convicts, preparatory to their embarking for Botany Bay. 

V How soon is that system likely to be acted upon ? — I think immediately, with the 
exception of Dublin. . _ 

Does the system to which you have alluded, apply to the city of Dublin? — It 
does. 

Do you not consider that by this Act, the regulations, with regard to prisons, 
apply to Newgate? — I do. . 

Will you have the goodness to look at the Act, ( handing it to the witness), are not all 
the acts which are authorized to be done by grand juries at assizes, in the counties of 
Ireland, authorized and empowered to be done by the city of Dublin grand juries at 
presenting term? — It would appear to me to be so from this, but I know it is doubt- 
ed by the grand juries of the city of Dublin ; they consulted a lawyer upon the sub- 
ject who decided against their having a power to appoint a committee, and they 
are excepted as to that in a former clause. 

Will you have the goodness to read the section of the Act? — “ Provided always, 
and be it further enacted, that all the acts and duties to be performed by the se- 
veral grand juries at the assizes under this Act, may in the county of Dublin, and 
in the county of the city of Dublin, be performed by the grand juries at the pre- 
senting terms, duly met and impanelled.’' 

The subsequent exemption of the city of Dublin, from the operation of this Act 
only applies to certain prisons, to what prisons does it apply ? To the four coui t 
marshalsea and the city marshalsea. 

Have you any doubt that the provisions of that Act do apply to the prisons ot 
Dublin, save and except the four court marshalsea and the city marshalsea ? None 
whatever, except as to the committee. 

Do you happen to know the circumstances under which Mr. Mornssy was 
appointed chaplain of Newgate ?— I do not, it was before my time, and I never 
inquired ; I have heard constantly that he was there in opposition to the wish of the 
archbishop. 

You have heard he was suspended by his bishop ? — I did. 

Did you hear that the cause of that suspension was his obstinately continuing to 
do the duties of that prison, contrary to the archbishop’s wish or directions ? 

I think I heard that as one of the causes. 

Did you hear any other cause?— I think I heard also that the archbishop dis- 
approved of his liberality, in allowing the Bible to be read there by Roman 
catholics. 

Those are the two causes you have heard assigned as the causes ot his suspen- 
sion ? — I may have heard others, but I am not aware. 

From whom did you hear them ? — I think I have heard Mr. Mornssy say so 
himself. . , , 

You have stated, that you think the contracts of the Dublin grand jury would be 
more beneficially carried on, if contracts were to be accepted at the head police 
office? — I meant to say in conjunction with the committee, which I recommended 
the last day. , . , 

Are you aware that the contracts are all handed in to the secretary of the grand 
jury, on or before the first day of term ? — I have heard so. 

Are you aware that no contracts can be received after the grand jury meet ? 

I should think not consistently with the advertisement. 

Are you aware that all the contracts that are received by the secretary, are upon 
oath, laid before the court ? — I understand they are. - 

If any contract of any human being was suppressed by any person whatever, 
would not he have an opportunity by attending in court, of discovering that sup- 
pression ? — I think so ; nor can I imagine that there is such a thing as a suppression. 

Then what advantage do you conceive would arise from having the intervention 
of the head police, or any other public office, to receive those proposals ? I think 
it probable that the public would come forward ; more contracts would be offered ; 
but I speak merely from opinion. 

In point of fact, do the police office contract upon better terms themselves, for 
the things provided for the police establishment, than the grand jury do ? I do 
not know. 

549- . 3 K ™eo 
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Major Then in point of fact, if the citizens of Dublin chose to avail themselves of the 

James Palnur - opportunities of the present system, can you conceive the possibility of any abuse 
~ existing, either in the tenders for contracts, or the selection of the contractors ? . 

(29 May.) j think if any abuse exists, it cannot be in that way. 

Neither in the tenders, or in the choice of contracts? — Certainly. 

In point of fact, under the system as it is at present regulated, do you conceive 
it is possible for any partiality to be shown?— I do think that the lowest contract 
is taken. 

Can there be any partiality ? — I think not. 

Do you conceive that the present system of receiving contracts by the grand 
jury has the effect of inviting as fair and public competition, as any other system 
that can be devised ?— I think not ; because I think any other body in unison at 
least with the committee of the grand jury, receiving proposals, would probably 
have the effect of bringing more offers. J 

What improvements in the present system and mode of advertising, and receiving 
tenders, and selecting contracts, would you propose?— I would propose that the 
magistrates of the head police office, in unison with a mixed committee of the grand 
jury, should receive the tenders for contracts previous to the term, and I apprehend 
the effect of that would be, or might be, bringing in a greater number of proposals. 

Are not the tenders now received, all previous to the term ? — They are. 

Then the alteration you suggest, is in the person to receive the proposals, and 
not in the mode of sending in the proposals?— I do think a responsibility would 
attach to the magistrates of the police office and to the committee, that does not so 
much attach to the grand jury as a body ; and more time would be procured for 
inquiry ; the committees of county gaols frequently contract. 

Do you think that no responsibility attaches to the court of King’s Bench, before 
whom these proposals must be made ? — I think it does attach responsibility, but 
I do not apprehend the court would interfere, unless they were asked to do so ; 
unless fault was found, they would take for granted that the thing was right. 

Do they generally see all the proposals that are sent in to the grand jury?— 
I do not know, but I suppose they do. 

Have you ever heard of a change in the contractor for bread occurring, two or 
three years ago, in the Dublin grand juries ? — I think I have heard of a change. 

Do you recollect who was the former contractor?— Alderman Manders, I have 
heard. 

Have you heard that he was under bid by half a farthing in the quartern loaf, 
and lost the contract accordingly, to a perfect stranger?— I believe he lost the 
contract by being under bid. 

Have you heard that from that day to this, he has been uniformly under bid, and 
never got it again, though he has been an uniform bidder ? — I have not heard it. 

John Crosbie Graves, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

J. C. Graves, WHAT office do you hold in the city of Dublin? — I am the barrister magistrate 
Esq. of the head office of police. 

J The watch tax of the city of Dublin comes under your cognizance? — It is 
entirely under the regulation of the head office of police. 

The expense of the police establishment itself, is defrayed by the state ?— It is 
defrayed by the state, except so far as there are certain other sources of revenue 
that go in reduction of the total expense. 

Those certain sources of revenue are applicable to the watch establishment, are 
they not? Some of them are to the police, there are fees, penalties and forfeitures, 
under penal statutes, that go to the general funds of the police establishment, also 
hotel and other licences. 

The rents of offices, the taxes, the salaries and law expenses, and the expenses of 
the patroles and constables, are comprehended under the parliamentary grant?—* 
They are in point of fact, but the limitation of the amount of parliamentary grant, 
to a certain number of thousand pounds, I believe twenty-nine thousand British, 
is over and above rents, repairs, and building of houses, watch-houses and police 
offices, so that there may be all those disbursements for rents, &c. exclusive of that 
sum, as is also the case in the London Act; hitherto, I believe, there has not been 
occasion to carry it to the extent of that sum. 

Upon the face of the account submitted from your office to parliament, through 
the commissioners of audit, the whole expense of stationery amounted to 1,600/. 

which 
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• u: f i, appears chargeable upon the watch establishment ; does that comprehend 
the expenses of stationery for both branches of establishment, both police and 
watch ? — I apprehend not. . , . . 

Looking at the return, can you show the Committee any charge for stationery 
included in the whole branch of the expense, which is exactly covered in the 
parliamentary grant? — It there appears that there is an item of 519/. 4 5 “- 
Charged for stationery and books of the police establishment, under the head public 
offices, and which is defrayed out of the parliamentary grant, the 1,634/. chargeable 
on the watch establishment is exclusive of this ; the amount of the charge being so 
much larger in the watch proceeds from the very detailed nature of the account ; 
the various and minute sources from which the funds of that department are 
derived, (such as licences, house, carriage, and other taxes, requiring a great deal 
of machinery, and a multiplicity of documents applicable to very small sums ;) 

I believe, also, that charge of 1,634/. includes the publication of the Hue and Cry. 

What was the expense of the publication of the Hue and Cry ; how much has it 
been reduced, and by what means?— It averaged for each quarter, I think, about- 
1 66/. making 665/. a year. 

What does it amount to now ? — 500/. . 

What is the object of that publication? — The object of that publication is the 
detection of offenders and the recovery of stolen property, by rewards offered in’ 

IHs^put in general circulation throughout Ireland? — Yes; to the magistracy of 
the different counties and cities. . . c , 

Do you not conceive that charge to fall more properly within the scope ot the 
parliamentary grant for police purposes, than the local charge for watch establish- 
men t? — It is matter of opinion, and I think a great deal depends upon the fact 
(which I am not apprised of) as to what was the case before the present police 
establishment was formed, if the Hue and Cry was then so charged, I think it 
would naturally continue under the same head. 

To whom is the check and audit of the accounts of the watch establishment 
chiefly committed ?— To the alderman magistrate, the chief magistrate of police, 
Alderman Darley. __ 

Do all the accounts pass through the head police office r x es. 

Who are the magistrates of that office, besides youself ?— Alderman Darley and 
Major Charles Henry Sirr. 

Does the constitution of the police office require that there should be two 
gentlemen belonging to the corporation of the city of Dublin, and one a barrister 
—Yes that is the constitution ; there is a difference as to the mode of appointment 
of those that belong to the city, but they must all belong to the corporation, either 
as aldermen or sheriff’s peers, or common councilmen. 

By whom is the selection of the sheriff’s peers and common councilmen, as police 
magistrates, made?— Three of the aldermen and three of the sheriff’s peers are 
directly nominated by the crown ; and the remaining six, three of each descnption 

are elected by the city. . _ , . •• 

How many police magistrates are there?— Eighteen. There are six police 
offices, with three magistrates in each office, . „ _ , . . , . 

How are the watch appointed in the city of Dublin ?— By the magistrates of the 

head office of police. c , , 

There is no control exercised over their appointment by the vestries of the several 
parishes ? — None ; there is no interference that I know of, with respect to the watch, 
except as to the churchwardens being directed to suggest to the magistrates of police 

proper stations. ... . c ,• • 

Do you not conceive it essential to the due administration of the police in the 
city of Dublin, that the watchmen should be appointed under the control, and at the 
responsibility of the magistrates?— I do consider it essential ; lam convinced, tile 
strict superintendence and summary power of the police magistrates, acting upon 
complaint, and investigating into matters of this kind, are essential to the good con- 
duct of the watch. _ , . T a 

What are the class of men they generally select for watchmen.— I do not ap- 
prehend there is any exclusive class of men ; there was at first rather a partiality tor 
pensioners, and in practice it turned out that there were objections to tnem ; they 
Were for the most part apt to prove worn out, and to come as a charge oil the esta- 
blishment, through their not being able to bear the night duty, sooner than other 
549 - “ ’ 
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men, whose constitutions were not impaired by service, and who had more of their 
time before them, and they are not, in point ot fact, so good characters as one would 
expect. u 

Is it the duty of the police magistrates to provide for the building of watchhouses 
in the city of Dublin? — Yes. 

Does that frequently entail considerable expenses ? — I am not aware of its f re , 
quently being so ; I believe there has been actually erected but one ; I know of but 
one watchhouse erected in Dublin. 

Will you look at the return of 1821 ; does there not appear there, charged as against 
the public, one thousand pounds for watchhouses? — There does appear a charge for 
repairs including a sum of 1,000?. 8*. Sid. for building two watchhouses, &c. as 
per estimate, 1,065/. 1 $■ o^d. 

What course does the office pursue in undertaking building of watchhouses or 
repairs? There is a police architect, who estimates and superintends the work; and 
I believe that the course is, to contract for any works under the police, by public 
advertisement. J 1 

Is there an open contract system? — Yes, I believe invariably in all contracts. 

Are you aware who have been the contractors for that building?— I am not- 
it was before I came into the head office ; and its rests entirely with the magistrates 
of the head office. 

Are not part of the police expenses, or the watch expenses, defrayed by charges 
made upon the cars and carriages ?— Yes, there is a scale, under the Carriage Act 
of licence duties on all descriptions of carriages, varying in amount. 

What is lobbing?— It is going off the stand, looking out for fares off the stand. 

Is there not a licence duty paid upon the cars and drays in the city of Dublin ? 
Yes, there is. 

Can you inform the Committee what is the amount of that licence duty?— Not 
at this moment; further than that, in the year 1822, the total amount on job car- 
riages, carts, cars, and sedan chairs, was 4,738/. 3 *- Sd. I shall be able to do so 
upon reference to documents, but I cannot do it now. 

Are there not two separate charges upon cars and carriages and sedan chairs ; 
the one a licence, and the other a subsequent charge in the shape of rent ? — Yes • 
both authorized by the Carriage Act. 

Does the police acquire any additional power of regulation, in consequence of 
the payment of these licences duty , or this rent from the cars ?— A great deai ; 
it affords a vast deal of convenience in detecting any offence or impropriety. 

Do you not conceive that that would be the same, whether exercised under the 
ordinary powers of police, or as it is now exercised under the payment of a tax ?— 
No? 

Why not?— Because the necessity of taking out numbers and giving the name 
and residence, gives an amazing facility in the detection of any impropriety. 

Supposing it were made imperative by the legislature still to take out the name 
and the number, do you think the continuance of the tax is necessarily connected 
with the due administration of the police? — It requires the employment of a num- 
ber of persons, who from the giving out of the licence and their employments as in- 
spectors, to regulate the conduct of owners and drivers of cars, the collection of the 
rents, and the penalties arising from them have an interest in detecting irre- 
gularities, and this undoubtedly tends to more effectually keeping them in order 
than would be the case under an enactment, that did not make it the interest of a 
particular class of persons to look after them. 

It is not the object of the question to suggest the removal of any penalty or re- 
striction, but you are requested to state to the Committee, whether continuing the 
system of penalty and taking out numbers, you conceive the continuance of the 
tax to be necessary for the purpose of the police? — I think that nothing is so effec- 
tual to give a knowledge of the parties and a facility of coming at them, as their 
being obliged to come to the police for some licence, however small. 

The necessity of resorting to the police for licence is not necessarily connected 
with the payment of a tax ; do not you conceive that the licensing itself without the 
.tax would be equally effectual ?— The tax interests a certain number of persons in 
•the collection ot it, those who are employed for that purpose and in the duties 
connected with it, which in my view of it, affords a great advantage ; besides, if 
.there were no charge for licence, all the expense would fall on the establishment 
without any return. 
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■Would not the persons be equally interested in the collection of penalties, in case 
the law was violated?— The collection of the penalties would then be for any indi- 
vidual, and the persons collecting the penalties would be merely volunteers ; but 
there are now persons whose duty it is as car inspectors and carriage inspectors, to 
look after the thing, and their duty arises out of the licence system, and the collec- 
tion of the taxes. 

Is there a duty upon job carriages in the city of Dublin ? — There is both a duty 

and a rent. . , . , . . , - c , . „ 

Is there not a duty also upon jaunting cars and inferior carriages lent tor hire t 

y 

Is there not a duty upon cars and all carriages used for the purposes of trade ? 

Y gg l 

Do you not consider, that the continuance of this duty upon cars and drays, for 
the purposes of trade, must operate as a restriction and difficulty imposed upon the 
individuals carrying on trade?— So far as the amount of the duty goes, it certainly 
is one of the circumstances lessening their profits. 

Do you know any other city in which there is a tax so collected upon cars and 
drays used for the purposes of trade ?— I can not now name one ; but I am not cer- 
tain that such a tax is peculiar to Dublin. 

What establishment of constables have you in your office ? — One chief and three 
office constables, and twenty-seven peace officers. 

Are there not charges made for the purposes of the police, upon persons having 
stalls in the streets and markets ? — There are. 

Those individuals are, generally speaking, amongst the poorest classes of the 
community ? — Yes ; those in the street particularly. 

Are many of the individuals, who pay the licence duty and the rent for cars, 
amongst the poorest classes in the community ? — No, I should think not ; there 
are few people, I rather believe, who hold but one, they generally are proprietors 
who employ the drivers ; and in point of fact, I believe, most car owners are pro- 
prietors of more than one car, some, I know, are owners of several; but of 
the whole class, I would be understood to speak doubtfully. 

Can you state the amount of the expenses of the watch and police of the city of 
Dublin, in any one year? — I take it, that in a year the combined expense is some- 
thing above 47,000 /. 

Out of that sum, how much was the expense of the public offices ? lhe total 
expense of the whole establishment ; what I would call the expense of the offices 
(including horse and foot patroles for town and country) is about 25,000/. 

Whatls the whole expense of the police establishment?— About 28,000/. to 
30,000 /. including all incidents ; and I should observe, that by the Police Act, 
1.000/. per annum is charged upon the police funds for the salary of the recorder. 

That does not comprehend the stationery ? — Not all the stationery ; some is 
charged upon the watch. . 

Are you aware, what the expense of the police offices of the city of London 
amounted to in the year 1 821 ?— I believe, about 68,000 /. 

By a return laid before Parliament, the amount of the whole expenses of the 
seven police offices in the city of London, appear to amount to 21,000/.? -Then 
that must be the expense of the offices merely, without the patroles or any thing of 
that kind ; that must be as compared with 1 1,600 /. which is the charge of the five 
divisional offices for the city of Dublin ; for I believe, that the Bow-street office 
alone was above 33,000 /. for the last year. Upon any comparison of that kind it 
should be remembered, that the expense of those seven offices is exclusive of 
Bow-street and of the carriage office, which in London is a separate establishment; 
and also that it does not comprise the total or any thing like the total of the ex- 
pense of the London police, because there is besides the whole local department of 
the city of London, properly so called, and of the borough of Southwark ; the entire 
of the watch establishment should also be added, which in London is defrayed by 
the respective parishes. , , 

Who is the officer appointed by the police, in order to collect and pay tne 
monies accruing from the police duties ? — He is not appointed by the police, he is 
appointed by government. 

What is his name?— John Cathcart Lees, receiver to the public offices. 

What are the duties of that office?— The duties of that office are to receive from 
the chief clerks of the several police offices, the various collectors of those licence, 
549. 3 L watch 
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watch and other duties, fines, penalties, and so on, all the suras applicable to the 
police establishment, as well as the parliamentary grant paid into his hands to 
' lodge such receipts whenever they amount to 100/. in the bank of Ireland, to draw 
orders on the bank for payment of all salaries and incidents, to take receipts and 
then to pass accounts quarterly before the police magistrates of the head office, and 
annually before the commissioners of imprest accounts. 

Do you know what the salary of that officer is ? — Five hundred pounds a year 

Is that salary charged upon the police establishment, or upon the watch esta- 
blishment? — Upon the police establishment. 

How is the watch tax collected, under what authority ?— Under the authority of 
the magistrates of the head office of police, as directed by the Act of the 48th of 
the late King, vesting in the police the power of the former superintending magis- 
trates, which I believe are under the 39th and 40th of the late King. 

Whom do you employ to collect them ?— Six collectors of watch-tax, who are by 
Act of 1 arliament authorized to deduct a poundage not exceeding one shilling in the 
pound, which sum they accordingly receive ; there is also a supervisor of watch-tax. 

Do you not conceive, that a general office for the receipt and collection of all 
the local taxes paying over to the police that portion of the local taxes belonging 
to them, would be an alteration of the system most beneficial to the public” — 
I should consider it both convenient and economical ; for I take it for granted that 
it the taxes were consolidated, so that a good deal might be received at the same 
time at one house, it would put an end to repeated importunities, and by one 
individual collecting the whole for a certain district, would enable the collection to 
he made at a lower rate of poundage. 

What is the rate of poundage charged by the collectors of the watch and other 
local taxes r— I believe the general rate in Dublin applicable to all the local taxes 
is one shilling m the pound. 

Certainl^not 0 ^ ^ Centage u P on the amount of the Parliamentary grant?— 

Have the police officers much difficulty in procuring proper persons to collect the 
money r No, I believe not ; I believe there are always candidates for that office 

Dave you never known any losses in consequence of insolvencies ?— Never but 
in one instance; I had occasion to hear of one instance which took place very soon 
after the establishment of the police, and I believe there has been no recurrence of 
it; U was the case of a man of the name of Roberts, who was appointed imme- 
diately after the establishment of the police, and he absconded with the sum I be- 
lieve, of about 220/. ’ 

Was that sum lost to the public ?— It was ; and as I have heard, the defaulter 
lost his life that he was pursued to Liverpool, and in absconding from thence to 
America, tell overboard. a 

tor??— Therefs SeCUnty mken f ° rthe due discharge of the duties of those collec- 

Were Roberts's sureties sued or proceeded against?— I believe so. 
t u aS c the “ mount reared from them ?— No ; it so happened that one of them 
I have heard was a person of the name of Fox, who was a very extensive butcher 
m one of the markets, another was his father-in-law, who was a respectable person 
at the time that he became his surety ; the security was for 200 1 . each, both having 
tailed, the proceedings were unproductive ; there was a very great and general failure 

and mercantile distress m the year 1810. fa ? 

Of what class in life are those collectors ?— I have never had any thing to do 
with tire appointment ot any one of them ; I do not believe any removal has taken 
place since I came into the office, but I see respectable looking individuals coming 
m and passing their accounts. 8 

You have no kind of doubt, that if the whole were consolidated, you could get 
a higher description of persons to perform the duty?— If the whole of the local 
taxes, the minister s money, the watch tax, the paving tax, and the various other 
local dues, were collected together, unquestionably a superior description of per- 
Sfe “| h .' be Pf°“re d . “ d 't would probably be worth the while of those respect- 
able individuals to take a lesser poundage ; but at the some time with respect to the 

excepTfettu^insSr. 0 " S “ "" ° f ' defeit “> the P“ bIic < 

of disbcisTnT ;™r y ° f arrearS ^ there U,lder “ le WatCh tiX ? - The P° TO 

Who 
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Who is employed to execute that warrant ?— The collectors take to themselves 
assistants in case of obstruction. 

Then do you not conceive that considerable advantage would be given to the 
community by any thing that placed this power in the hands of any persons more 
respectable than those now employed ?— I do not look much to that so far as respects 
the watch, for I believe they are respectable individuals; I have not heard of any 
instance of oppression ; and the instance of deficiency I have mentioned, is the 
only one that 1 know of, and therefore I cannot conceive any great advantage 
resulting in that respect. , , „ 

Do you, or do you not conceive that the system would be better administered, it 
you had persons of a higher description?— Generally speaking, I have already said so. 

J How are the insolvencies returned to the police officers, with whom does the 
discretion rest of returning houses as insolvent and unable to pay ? — The collectors 
report them to the magistrates, and they are in point of fact rated as insolvent, 
when they do not pay for more than two years ; they are placed in the insolvent 
arrears after that time. 

By what evidence do the magistrates decide, whether a house is insolvent or not 
in the first year ? — It is not decided and returned as insolvent actually upon one 
year’s arrears ; the collectors return them as arrears. 

Is there any control exercised by the magistrates as to the returns of arrears, which 
after two years become insolvent ?— The collectors are sometimes brought before the 
magistrates and examined upon oath, and asked why they have not collected from 
such a house, and they must make a statement that satisfies the magistrates. 

Have you ever, as a magistrate, been called upon, to inquire into the circum- 
stance of any of those returns of arrears and insolvencies? — I have not; it is not 
in the department of the office that I am practically conversant with, but I have 
frequently been called upon, as magistrate, to determine upon memorials for relief, 
and then there is an investigation, and in that way I have very often had to con- 
sider the question of enforcing the levy of the tax. 

That is in the case where an individual is pressed to pay the tax ; but m the 
case where an individual is returned by the collector in arrear and has not paid the 
tax, there can be no memorial in that case ? — The collector has nothing to do with 
the* charge ; the receiver to the public offices is bound to account on oath quarterly, 
on that account he is charged with the full amount of the rate ; he is prima facie 
responsible, and he is bound to discharge himself by the return of the collector, 
verified by affidavit, showing some sufficient reasons why he has not collected upon 
the return ; the collector is thus made to account upon oath, at least quarterly, for 
his actual receipts ; he returns certain sums as not paid; he is sworn distinctly to 
such receipts being all that he has received, the other being in arrear, though 
called for once or more ; he is sworn to such a return, and he accounts in a looser 
way, not upon oath, once a week. 

Have the number of insolvencies returned to the watch establishment, consider- 
ably increased ? — In a very remarkable degree. .... 

Will you state the return of insolvencies in the parish of Saint Michan, m the 
several years?— In the year 1814, the return is 341 houses; in the year 1815, 
414; in the year 1816, 708; in the year 1817, 904; in the year 1818, 900 ; m 
theyear 1819, 1,093; and in the year 1820, 1,156; and I have heard^ from an 
acquaintance of the clergyman of that parish, that his receipts for minister s money, 
have run down in very much the same proportion. 

Are you aware, whether any application was made, on behalf of any of the parishes 
in Dublin, to your office to get an account of the insolvencies? — There was an 
application from a deputation from the parish of St. Mary’s, that waited upon our 
office for that purpose, I believe amongst others, and they were referred by us to 
our secretary, with a direction and every wish on our part to give them all the in- 
formation he could, and I believe they so received it. 

Do you know that they so received it ? — They did not come back to me with any 
complaint, they were with the secretary more than one day ; I believe to the in- 
terruption of his other business, . 

You never heard that they were refused it ? — Indeed, I did not ; 1 directed it 
to be done for I wished not to have the least secrecy. 

How do you account for the tax, which is collected by your establishment, 
seeming less productive and showing more insolvencies, than the tax collected by the 
paving board ?— I rather believe, that there is a more ready attention to memorials 
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and a more lenient mode of acting in the collection oi the tax in our department 
, than in the other department referred to, besides the power of recovery is lost after 
two years. 

Do you not conceive that that is a fair principle in all local taxes?— I do. 

Have you ever heard of instances in Dublin, of great hardships arising in con- 
sequence of a large accumulated charge on other taxes ? — Decidedly so ; such as 
parish rate, church cess, and pipe water ; the parish cess is personal and does not 
follow the house ; but in the church rate, if there is the smallest want of candour 
in the person disposing of a house, or want of caution in the person taking it, he 
will, perhaps find a heavy charge upon the house. 

Have you ever known any instances of that hardship arise? — Yes, I have 
known several instances; they occurred to me in this way, not in my own office, or 
division, but sitting for Mr. Casey, when confined by illness, at the Marlborough- 
street office, a great number of such cases were heard by me, and I found that 
with respect to the parish cess, when there was a new occupier, I could give relief 
on the ground that it was a personal charge, and did not follow the house ; but in the 
church cess that I could not give any relief, and several parties that were before me 
I believe, a very considerable number had very heavy charges to pay, which appear- 
ed to me to form cases of considerable hardship. 

Does not this same principle apply to the pipe, water and metal main taxes?— 
I conceive so. 

What salaries do you pay the watchmen ?— Ten shillings Irish money per week. 
Has that been the salary which has always been paid by the office ?— Yes, and 
besides that, they get a great coat and accoutrements. 

They are armed, are they not ? — With a pole of a particular construction, and 
a rattle. 

They have a pike, have they not?— They have a pike at the end of the pole 
a -kind of halbert. ’ 

Has there been any reduction in the salaries of the watch establishment since the 
general fall of prices throughout the city of Dublin?— I do not think there has; it 
is nothing but the wonderful want of employment that enables us with that small 
salary, to get trust-worthy persons, but the bad times have been in our favour in 
that respect. 

Do you find the police men frequently neglect their duty?— I would say not 
frequently, in proportion to their number ; but there is an extreme strictness on the 
part of the magistrates, they being sure that they can always get good candidates, 
therefore dismissals do occasionally take place, much more among the patroles and 
out of door men than in the office constables. 

You had occasion to dismiss some in the case of the riot at the theatre ? Yes 

How many did you dismiss ?— Either nine or eleven, I am not sure which; it 
appeared to us upon investigation, that there was a want of energy on their part; 
tbat if they had apprehended some persons earlier who had shown clubs in the gal- 
lery it would probably have prevented the riot and throwing of missiles that after- 
wards took place ; they were dismissed upon an investigation taking place, directly 
under the authority of the head' office of police. or, j 

Do you think a military person would be a better person to command the police 
in Dublin . I should think, certainly not; it is a civil power altogether, requiring 
education and experience of another kind. 

Have you ever read a copy of the petition presented to the House of Commons, 
by the householders of the parish of St Peter’s ?_No, I do not think I have read 
a copy of the petition ; t read the statement of the proceedings at the parish of 
St Peter s ; but I did not read the petition founded upon it, that X recollect. 

[The petition was handed, to the witness .] 

Have you seen the petition of the householders of St. Peter’s parish?— I have now. 
DubUn 0 ?— I have that ^ ° f ^ Ielatin o to the P o!ice establishment of the city of 

„ J‘ euntains the following words, “ That your petitioners beg leave to call the at- 
‘ en !'°" of , e ., Hoi,s f ,0 thl r lar g e SUR1S g ra "ted to the police establishment, which 
„ j“f Ve , that advanced by government, exceeds the annual sum of 20,000 1 . 

„ the y llave '‘tewise to complain of the greed and undue influence vested in 
x , the corporation of Dublin, under certain provisions in the Police Act of 1808, 
giving the appointment from that body of all the magistrates of police, with the 

“ exception 
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“ exception of the professional ones, and which they submit to this honourable 
“ House, requires alteration and amendment;” is that a true or correct state- 

nient p It is incorrect I take it, in the first instance, with respect to the annual 

sums stated. 

Is it untrue in some facts?— It is. 

In what particulars do you conceive it to be incorrect?— I conceive the expense 
of the police establishment does not at all, or by a very trifling sum indeed, exceed 

the Parliamentary grant. , . . . T .u- 1 

Does the police establishment cost the city of Dublin one farthing? I think not, 
except so far as the city of Dublin is a portion of the empire, and shares m the 
general taxation at large, and in that way its proportion, is, I should suppose, 
much less than one hundredth part of the whole, and does not amounlto 300 L. 

Then you conceive the police establishment of Dublin, so far as they are a 
police establishment, form no part of the local burdens of the city of Hubhn ?— 
Certainly not; I conceive that by the bounty of the legislature, the city of Dublin 
are presented with the police establishment free of expense. 

Then in point of fact, the citizens of Dublin only pay the watch r— Y es. 

So far as the petition states the expense of the police establishment it is mcor- 

rec t? It is, not only in point of amount, but the statement of it as a local burden 

on the citizens of Dublin is absolutely unfounded. 

In point of fact, has there been any increase of the watch tax, within your memory, 
of the city of Dublin?— Not within my memory, and it remains still as assessed 
under the 35th of the late king. , ■ r 1 r 

So far as the expense of both police and watch are together, the city of Dublin 
only pay the whole of the watch tax, all the excess is paid by the country at large ?— 

^Wha/part of the statement which has been read to you is positively false ?— I do 
not think that statement is untrue respecting the appointment of the police magis- 
trates, with the exception of the professional ones being from the body of the 

Who is the appointment given to? — The appointments are made from the body 
of the corporation of all except the professional ones, though the persons appointed 
are not appointed by that body. _ „ ... . 

What proportion of the police magistrates are appointed by the city of Dublin r 
One-third of the whole ; six magistrates out of eighteen. 

One-third are appointed by government out of the corporation, one-third by the 
corporation from amongst themselves, and one-third by the lord-lieutenant from 
professional men, that is to say, barristers of six years standing?— Y es. 

But in point of fact, government have the power of removing all or any of those ?— 
Yes • but I think, by the spirit of the Act, it must be for cause, I conceive not at 
pleasure ; the tenure of the office is during good behaviour ; a power of removal is 
certainly given to the lord-lieutenant, but it is given to him 111 this way, having been 
formerly vested by proceeding to attachment in the court of Kings Bench for 
misconduct; the power that was vested in the King’s Bench is now vested in the 

lord-lieutenant. , . . „ . 

The whole amount of the expenses of your department, including the police and 
watch, you have stated, in the year 1821, to amount to 47,000/. ?— Yes. 

The parliamentary grant, in that year, amounted to 28,000/. ?— Yes. 
Consequently, the excess was 19,000/.?— Yes ; but there were incidents that 
came in incidental funds, that assisted in the payment of that sum. 

The expenses of the establishment being 47,000/. and the 1 arhamentaiy grant 
bein<T 28,000 /. the difference is 19,000/. which is paid by the inhabitants ot 
Dubtin, is not that so?— It is paid by the inhabitants of Dublin, or by other per- 
sons who being convicted, have paid penalties under penal statutes. 

How much did the fines and penalties, and incidents of that kind amount to, m 
1821 ?— By this account, 1,272 /. composed the fees and fines from divisional offices, 
figures, fees, fines and penalties, altogether amounting to 1,272/. i s. 

The balance is raised by local assessment?— The balance of rather more than 
1 7,000 /. is raised by local assessment of different kinds, the watch tax, licence 

duties, & c. -y 

And is administered as such by the head police officer' l es. 

By the authority of the Act of Parliament?— Yes, vested in them together with 
the watch establishment. 
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J. C. Graves, Having stated that the police magistrates are partly appointed by the corporation 
£t f’ partly from the corporation, and partly at the nomination of government, will you 
~~ VJ " ' have the goodness to state, whether there is any distinction between the duties per- 
May.) formed by the professional magistrates appointed by government, and the magis- 
trates appointed as belonging to the corporation ?— There is no distinction of powers 
but in point of practice in the offices, there is some distinction of duties. ’ 

What is that distinction? — I take it that the investigation of all matters of law 
and all charges of a serious nature, framing committals upon them, and deciding 
upon and framing convictions under penal statutes, all judicial acts and legal in- 
quiries, are in general taken care of by the barrister of the office. 

By law, the barrister appointed to the police office, is not allowed to practise 
professionally? — No ; he must make the entire sacrifice of his profession; he can- 
not even give an opinion, or draw a conveyance. 

Is this exclusion from practice necessary, in your opinion?— So far as respects 
criminal business, I think it is founded on principle ; and as to court business in 
general, it is necessary to prevent an interference with the office hours of duty, 
but not so as to chamber business; and with reference to the smallness of his salary 
I think it a great hardship on the barrister. 

Is there any restriction with regard to any duties in trade, or in private life, 
or in profession, with respect to the corporate magistrates? — None. 

Therefore, a corporate magistrate who is a merchant or a banker, or engaged in 
business, is not required to make that sacrifice which is required of the professional 
magistrate ? — Certainly, he is not. 

In point of fact, are many corporate magistrates of the city of Dublin engaged 
in other avocations ? — I believe almost all ; but their attention is of course with- 
drawn in some measure, from their trade. 

It does not in any other respect interfere with their personal engagements or 
trades ? — It interferes no further than the hours of attendance at the office ; and on 
the other hand it is an advantage to their trade, by increasing their income. 

Are there any additional duties, either by law or in consequence of the distinction 
which you have pointed out, cast upon the professional magistrates?— There are; 
I suppose from a sense of the probable necessity of the judgment of the bar- 
rister being frequently resorted to ; there is a clause in the Act of Parliament, 
requiring him to attend, not only his regular turn of duty, but upon all occasions 
when required in writing, by one of the other magistates. 

Independently of that provision to which you have alluded, is there an additional 
weight of business thrown upon the barristers, in consequence of the private avo- 
cations of the corporate magistrates elsewhere ?— There is occasionally ; for instance 
during the year that any one of the corporate magistrates serve the office of lord 
mayor, he is entirely discharged from attendance at the office. 

Have you ever known a police magistrate appointed as lord mayor?— Re- 
peatedly ; the present lord mayor is a police magistrate. 

Have you ever known police magistrates appointed to serve upon grand juries?— 
Frequently. ° J 

The grand juries to which you refer, are the presenting grand juries ?— The term 
grand j uries, generally. 

Do not those grand juries sit for a considerable length oftime?— They sit during 
the law term, usually for the whole of the first week, and occasionally on other 
days. J 

Therefore, during the time of their continuance in office as lord mayor, or during 
the discharge of the grand jury duties, they are exempted from the duties of their 
magisterial office ?— They are not exempted, but withdrawn by those other engage- 
ments, there is an understood exemption, but at the same time they are not alto- 
gether withdrawn during the period of their attendance as grand jurors. 

Do you consider the entire devotement of your time and attention, and you being 
entirely prevented from professional engagements, to be absolutely necessary to 
the discharge of your functions r — In the discharge of my present duties, as respects 
the head office of police, I certainly could not undertake professional business, even 
in chambers ; I am very generally occupied for five or six hours a day in the office, 
and very frequently I have to take home papers and prepare correspondence, reports, 
&c. in the evenings. 

Are the duties of your office very arduous?— Very arduous; and in the present 
state of Ireland very anxious also. 
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You conceive that those duties could not be so well performed, if your attention 
was diverted by professional avocations? — Certainly not. 

Then do you conceive that the duties of the corporate magistrates can be so well ^ > 

performed, as if they also were obliged to an entire abstinence from any other con- 
flicting duties?— I think, under the present arrangement of the police offices, there 
j s no want of attention at all ; there is, I believe, a full and sufficient attendance of 
magistrates for the discharge of the public business, at least, in the two offices with 
which 1 am personally conversant ; I have had the good fortune to be assisted by 
very intelligent and attentive magistrates. 

Do you think that the duty would be better done by these magistrates, in case 
they were obliged to give up their entire attention to it?— I think, that according 
to the present constitution ot the police, there is a sufficient actual attendance. 

What do you mean by the present constitution ?— The number of magistrates 
that are appointed under the Act. ........ 

Do you think that two magistrates would suffice for each office, if obliged to give 
up their entire attention to it? — No ; by the provisions of the Police Act and several 
other statutes, two magistrates are in many instances required to act together ; and 
therefore the occasional illness, or necessary absence of one, renders a third actually 

^Then^migh't not the number of offices be reduced on the principle of exclusive 
attention being required to the magisterial duties?— If any reduction were to be 
made, I think that would be the most feasible mode ; but any such plan would in- 
volve many circumstances, such as claims of increased salaries for increased la- 
bour, compensations for the magistrates reduced, &c. the consideration of which is 

not for me. , . . , ... c 

Is it not part of the duty of your office to attend the inspection and regulation 1 ot 
gaols?— Yes, if it is desired; I could give a statement of the duties of the police 
magistrates in general, and of the special ones attending the office I hold. 

Are you able to inform the Committee, what has been the amount of duty paid 
from the stall keepers in aid of the police funds ? — I am, for the last seven years. 

How much was it in the year 1816, and how much in the subsequent years .— 

In the year 1816, 94 L; in 1817, 88/.; in 1818, 96/.; in 1819, 108/.; m 1820, 

94/.; in 1821, 42/.; and in 1822, only 61 . 

Do you consider those sums to include the licence, as well as the annual payment . 

— I believe there is no annual payment in the way of rent for the stall keepers, theie 
are the licences annually that is all. , 

Is there any reason to imagine that this tax paid by stall keepers has been 
more negligently collected in latter years than in former years ?— There is not. 

Then do you attribute the falling off of the tax to the increased poverty of the 
parties’— I should suppose that it has arisen from their being people in a very 
humble class of life, and being peculiarly affected by the circumstances of the times. 

Are you able to furnish the Committee with the amount of the annual tax paid 
upon cars and carts, as distinguished from the tax paid upon jaunting can lages 
and sedan chairs? — I am not at present. 

Can you furnish the Committee with that information?—! can, within a week. 

[The witness was directed to furnish the same.\ 



Veneris, 30° die Mail, 1823. 

Sir ROBERT SHAW, BARONET, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. Isaac Stewart , again called in ; and Examined. 

CAN you give any information to the Committee respecting the hay-market of 
Dublin? — Yes, I can. „ . 

From whence do you derive your knowledge upon that subject, rrom the most 
respectable among the hay-factors. . 

Will you have the goodness to mention the name or names 01 the hay-iactors on 
whose information you principally rely ? — Money, Dodd, and some others. ^ ^ 
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Then the Committee are to understand, that your knowledge ia all .derived from 
the information of others, and not from yourself being concerned in the trader— My 
knowledge of the hay-market is not as a seller, but a3 a buyer. ^ 

A buyer for your own consumption ?— Yes. 

Then so far as your personal knowledge goes, every inhabitant in the city of 
Dublin that keeps a horse has the same opportunity of knowing it that you haver— - 
\ es, they would, if they had taken the same pains that I have taken 'to get infor- 
mation. 

Then the superiority of your information over that of other persons purchasing 
bay for their own use, arises entirely from the inquiries you have made, and the 
information you have got from the hay-lactors? — Yes, and occasionally going there 
myself 

Do you know how hay was sold some time back ?— Yes; the hay came to market 
formerly in loads, made up at 4$ hundred weight each. 

How is it sold now? — It is sold in loads of different weights. 

They are upon cars, loaded according to the fancy of the owner ?— ' Yes. 

I)o you conceive that that change has had any effect upon the average price of 
hay sold in the hay-market of Dublin?— I dare say it would ; F am inclined to think 
it would. 

Has it already had any effect?— Yes, I think it has. 
hat has that effect been ? — To some inconsiderable extent ; it has had some 
effect in enhancing the charge. 

V hat effect has it bad upon the price of hay? — I cannot say the precise amount. 

Has it been to lower it, or raise it? — To raise it. 

You think the price of hay is higher now than it was when the loads were four 
hundred weight and a quarter each ? — I think it is; and my reason for thinking so is 
this, because the charges upon the article are now greater than they were, the firmer 
is therefore obliged to sell at a greater price, in order to have the same sum of money 
that he formerly had. ■ 

Then as a buyer of hay yourself, in point of fact have you purchased hay at 
a dearer or cheaper rate since the change? — I have not, in my recollection, the 
exact price that I paid before, and that I pay now. 

Then if you cannot tell whether you pay higher or lower, how is it possible for 
you to know whether the price of hay has been raised or lowered by the change ? — 
I cannot say of my own knowledge that the price is higher or lower now than it 
was before, but I consider the price of hay would be lower now than it is if it was 
subject to less expense, as formerly. 

Tou have said in a former answer that the present regulations have had the 
effect of raising the price; you now answer that you cannot say of your own 
knowledge that the charge is higher or lower than it formerly was; how do you 
reconcile those two answers; do you think they are perfectly consistent?— I do, 
on these grounds, that the increase of charge creates an increase of price; and 
it it was subject to less charge, it would be sold for a less sum of money than it is 
sold for; and therefore if it was subject to less charges than it is, that it would be 
sold for less money ; and therefore the additional charge that the farmer is now 
obliged to pay is laid upon the price of hay. 

Then do you think that the change has had the effect of bringing hay into Dublin 
market from a greater distance than it formerly came?— I do not know as to that. 

W hen instead of one horse drawing one load he draws three, four, or five loads, 
do you think the charge is calculated to save horse and cart-hire in bringing loads 
to market?— No doubt of it. 

If one horse and car now brings as much as three horses and cars formerly 
brought, must not the necessary effect be to save two horses out of every three 
that come to market?— No doubt of it. 

What is the usual value set upon a horse and car for a day in Dublin ?— I do not 
know ; horses and cars are not generally hired by the day ; but are paid at fixed 
rates for the work they do; I believe the average value of horse and car-labour in 
the county ot Dublin for a day ; is about 3 s. 6d. I have myself paid as high as as. 

then in point of fact, upon thecarriage of thirteen hundred weight of hay, th.eFe is 
a saving In point of carriage of 7 .?. to 8s. upon the load?-According to thatc&lcula- 
tion, however a different kind of car and harness is used to carry the present load. 

In point of tact, is not the hire of all horses and cars the same, without reference 
to the description of horser— I thihk a very indifferent horse would not be able to 
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An the work of a mod one. I have an opportunity of knowing the different prices 
f Horses ami ears in the county of Dublin; I have employed them to work by ^ 
the day, and if a horse is a bad one, it would not be employed at the same pnee, ( 

or w ould not be employed at all, in all probability. 

What was the rate of charge ot factorage upon selling hay according to the oka 
mode? — I am not acquainted with it. 

What is the rate of factorage upon the new mode ?— T cannot tell that. 

Then whether there has been an increase or diminution in the rate of factorage 
y ou cannot tell?— I am inclined to think there is no difference; I fancy the charge 
; s bv the hundred weight. . , , 

What is the charge made upon weighing hay, according to the present method r 
At present it is a halfpenny per hundred weight, but when it was first established 
bv Alderman Beresford it was only a farthing a hundred weight ; it has been lately 
doubled, and this is one of the complaints that the citizens of Dublin have to make, 
which I wish to mention to the Committee ; the increase of this charge is one ot the 
causes of the complaints of the citizens of Dublin, because the Lord Mayor, or the 
officers under the sanction of the Lord Mayor and the Corporation of Dublin have 
exercised the power of increasing the charge. Alderman Beresford established but 
one weigh-house, and appointed but one weigh-master, and now there are either two 
or three - there is both an increase of the number of weigh- masters, and an increased 
mice for weighing, and they exercise the authority to prevent any other person hold- 
in" any other market within the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor, and therefore the 
farmers frequenting the Dublin market are obliged not only to sell in that market, 
but to submit to the price, whatever that may be, which they think proper to charge. 
There is a charge also for weighing the empty carts, and ascertaining the tare; that is 
also a half-penny per hundred weight; they also .charge 2 s. 6 d. for branding the 
number on the side of the cart, this practice has opened the way to the commission 
of a variety of frauds in the delivery of hay on the part of those farmers ; such ot 
them as are not very correct, or very honest, can send in their carts when dry, with 
liaht wheels, and have them tared in that state, and then when they come to be 
delivering hay again upon the carts with those numbers, they can, if they think 
proper, put heavier wheels and axletrees to the carts, and heavier wood of every 
description, and when such is practised the buyer is defrauded of the difference. 

You stated the charge for weighing the tare is a halfpenny per hundred do you 
mean to say that the car pays a halfpenny per hundred upon its own weight every 
time it goes into market?— Not unless they do not get the number branded upon the 
side ; if they get the weight branded on the side, they do not pay every time, but if 
thev do not get it branded, they have-to pay it every time. . 

Is not the" reason of that because unless the weight be branded it is necessary to 
have it weighed every time ; but if the person chooses to have the weight branded 
it is not necessary to weigh it each time ? Yes. v 

You state that" they have increased the number of weigh-masters . Y es. 

Do you conceive that any increased expense arises from the increased number of 
weigh-masters ?— Yes, I do ; when there was only one weigh-master there was only 
a farthin" a hundred weight paid, and since that increase m the number of weigh- 
masters took place the increase of price has taken place. 

Does the increase in the number of weigh-masters naturally occasion an increase 
of expense to the citizens of Dublin, unless there is an increase in the rate of charge r 
—Certainly not, if there is no increase of charge. 

Does any increase of machines for weighing impose any additional expense on 
the citizens of Dublin?— I think if there was no additional charge of price the in- 
crease of machines could occasion no additional expense. . 

Then in point of fact the increase of weigh-masters, and the increase of machines, 
if not attended with any increase of charge, was a superior convenience and facility 

to the citizens of Dublin?— Assuredly. « 

You have stated the increased rate of charge is one halfpenny per hundred weight . 

The charge since the commencement of the present method of weighing hay has 

been doubled ; it commenced at a farthing and has been increased to a halfpenny. 

What is the greatest number of hundreds that are usually carried upon each horse 
and cart?— I have had them from eight hundred to thirteen hundred. 

Thirteen hundred, then, is generally the maximum ? — I think it is as large as l 
recollect to have bought at any time. 
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V'; , Then what is the expense, according to the increased charge, of weighing near nf 

thirteen hundred weight ?-The increase k 3 i d. ° * 

' T r he ' vhole ex P ense unde . 1 ' tbe present mode is 6 {rf.?— That is the whole expense. 

Yon have stated the saving upon the carriage alone to be 7s. to 8s. upon thirteen 
hundred weight of hay, according to the newly adopted method? — Yes. 

Then if the increase of expense has been only 6f d. and the saving has been y s 
how do you support the position, that the change in the mode of selling has in- 
creased the price upon the consumer?— The change of system from bringing four 
hundred and a quarter weight to bringing thirteen hundred weight, is a savimr fo 
the manner of delivering, unquestionably ; but in the manner of ascertaining'the 
quantity, that is quite another consideration. This saving arose from the invention 
of a better description of cart, which rendered the change in system necessary ; but 
had the change been to trusses of 56 lbs. for hay, and 36 for straw, as in London 
it would have had the best effect, and be of infinite benefit to both farmer and con- 
sumer, because the farmers could make up the trusses at their own houses, at their 
own expense, and not be obliged to pay any money out of their pockets. I admit 
that the carrying large quantities in the cart has been a great saving to the farmer ; 
but I consider the frauds now practised upon the consumer by this method of ascer- 
taining the quantity are very considerable ; and whether those frauds practised by 
the present measures would amount to the difference, I am not precisely prepared 
to say; but I dare say it would make up a good deal of the difference. 

You have already stated, that from the increased charges upon the farmer he is 
forced to ask an increased price for the hay ?— Yes ; that is, I mean the increase of 
expense from the difference between a farthing and a halfpenny. 

Do those weigh-masters pay any sum annually to the Lord Mayor ? I am not 

prepared to answer whether the officers in Smithfield pay any sum for leave to 
exercise the right of being clerks of the market ; but I am aware that the clerks of 
other markets pay money to the Lord Mayor for leave to exercise that right. 

You never made any inquiries?— I did not, respecting those at the Hay- 
market. 

Do you conceive that any advantage would arise to the public, if farmers were to 
bring their hay and straw in trusses, as is done in London? — Yes, I think there 
would be great advantage ; and I am prepared to say, that in the Hay-market of 
London there is only 41/. charged for a cart; generally bringing in twenty hundred 
weight : that sum is for liberty to stand in the market, and receive a ticket; in Dublin 
it would be lod. for the same load. 

In point of fact, is there any charge made in Dublin for the standing of cars in 
Smithfield ? — No, I believe not. 

You mean, that if there was any charge in Dublin it would of course be tenpence 
instead of fourpence ? — Yes. 

Why are you of that opinion?— In London the fanners bring it in ready weighed ; 
of course the charge is not for the weighing, but for the stallage. There is no 
charge for stallage in Dublin, but the charge is for the weighing; I mean that the 
hay-farmer in London has to pay fourpence upon twenty hundred weight; in 
Dublin the farmer has to pay tenpence for the same quantity. 

Are you aware of the authority under which the different markets in Dublin are 
held ? — I am not aware of the authority. 

Are you aware that the corporation of Dublin claim the exclusive right, within 
the city of Dublin, of regulating and appointing the markets, and of preventing any 
person holding a market without their consent?— I understand they have exercised 
that power. 

Arc you aware under what authority they exercise that power?— I am not. 

You have taken a good deal of pains to investigate every thing relating to th<4 
tnarkets of Dublin ? — I have. 

Have you ever heard of certain patents under which those markets are held ? — - 
I have not. 

Have you heard, and do you believe, that the right to hold those markets is 
vested in the Corporation of Dublin by various charters, particularly by the charter of 
Charles the 2d?— I have not seen the charter of Charles the 2d; I have read that 
pai t of the charters that are in Lucas s Book, and those were all I had access to, 
-and I do not find any authority given in those charters to hinder any individual 
from opening a market 

Do you mink that if there was a power given to other individuals to appoint 

markets 
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markets in other parts of the city of Dublin there are not individuals that would 
exercise that right if they could ? — Certainly 

Then in point of fact there are no other markets but tlwse appointed by the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation? — There are markets held in the city of Dublin 
which the Lord Mayor and the Corporation have no influence over. 

Which are they ? — The Corn Market and Kevens-street. 

Do you mean to say that the Lord Mayor and the Corporation have no authority 
over the Corn Market? — Not inside the Corn Exchange. 

The Corn Market, as it was held in Thomas-street ? — While-the Corn Market was 
held in Thomas-street the Lord Mayor had the authority over it ; but since it has 
been removed to the Corn Exchange the Lord Mayor has no authority as to the 
opening, the closing, and the managing of the Corn Exchange. 

Has he any authority over the weighing of the corn sold at the Corn Exchange ? 
—None, that I know of. 

If corn be sold by false weight in the Corn Exchange, has the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation no power or control over that false weight ? — Any magistrate in the 
city has the power over that ; it is punishable by a particular Act of Parliament. 

Who are the magistrates of the city of Dublin ? — The police magistrates in the 
«ity of Dublin. Any police magistrate has power over frauds practised in the sale 
pf corn ; and two county magistrates are capable of making a decision ; but one 
city magistrate can determine upon a case of fraud in sale of corn. 

Are you aware, that by any patent the Guild of Merchants have a right to appoint 
corn-meters as well as coal-meters, if they thought proper to exercise it? — I am not 
aware of that. 



Mr. 

Itaac Stewart. 
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The non-interference of the Corporation of Dublin in the Corn Exchange is in 
consequence of a particular Act of Parliament ? — It is. 

But when not controlled by a particular Act of Parliament, under their patent, 
they have a general superintendence over all markets within the jurisdiction of the 
Lord Mayor ? — I do not believe that in the Act of Parliament under which the 
Corn Exchange was erected, any notice was taken of the weighing and measuring of 
corn. I have been in the corn-trade upwards of twenty years, and I never knew 
the Guild of Merchants, or any branch of the Corporation, exercising any authority, 
in either weighing or measuring corn, except occasionally at the old market-house, 
where farmers, who had brought in sacks of corn that were not made up in even 
barrels, and there were scales wherein they might weigh if they thought proper. 

How are the weights and measures of Dublin regulated ? — The weights of Dublin 
pre stamped by the clerks of the market. 

Of what materials are the weights generally composed ? — Of cast-metal. 

Are they cast to the exact weight, or is it necessary afterwards to regulate them 
by any other means? — Yes ; they are sometimes cast to the exact weight, and occa- 
sionally they are not to the exact weight. Those that make new weights for sale 
generally make them correct themselves before they send them to be stamped by the 
clerks of the market, because they charge different prices for stamping weights that 
are correct, than upon those that are not correct ; that is, if they have either to add to 
or take from. I will read to the Committee the rates of charge made by the clerks 
of the market for stamping; it is, 4 d. for every 56 lbs. or 281bs. weight; 3 d. for 
every 14 lbs., and 2d. each for all smaller weights ; and if adjusted with cutting off 
or adding to, the charge is 1 s. 3 d. for every 56 lbs., 10 d. for every 28 lbs., 8 d. for 
every 14 lbs., and 6 d* for every 7 lbs., and 4 d. for all smaller weights. I will also 
beg leave to read the charge in London for the same duty. The cost of stamping 
a 56 lbs. weight in London is 2d. 

What is the cost of adjusting it? — I have stated the comparative charge, sup- 
posing it correct; and on all downward to 1 l., 6 d. per dozen, and under 1/., 



3 d. per dozen. I have not got any statement of charge in the event of a weight 
being to be adjusted in London. 

If the metal weight be above statute weight is it not a very laborious process filing 
it down ? — It is not a very laborious process cutting off the lead ; and I am rather 
inclined to think they do not adjust metal weights that are over the weight, and 
requiring part of the metal to be filed oft'. 

If it is to be done it is a laborious process ? — Yes. 

And entitled at least to some additional reward ? — Certainly. 

If it is under weight is not the difference filled up by lead ? — Certainly. 

If it is to be increased, it is increased by pouring in lead? — Certainly. 
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What is the value of the lead per pound so poured in ? — About 4 d. 

Then if they are obliged to pour in two or three pounds of lead, they actually lose 
by the increase of charge?— Certainly ; but if I were to answer that question, T am 
rather inclined to think if the weight took so much lead they would charge for the 
price of the lead. 

Have you ever known that to be the case ?— No ; but I should surmise from the 
price they charge when they do not require lead, if they put in two or three pounds 
they would charge for it, exclusive of the charge for stamping. 

You are in trade ? — Yes. 

You have seen a great number of stamped weights? — I rather think, upon recol- 
lection, that they do charge for the lead ; I think I have paid them for the lead 
myself. 

Who are the officers appointed to perform the duty of marking and adjusting 
weights? — There are now -four clerks of the market, last year there were only three- 
each of them pay about 1 3/. to every new Lord Mayor for the right of exercisin'* the 
power and authority of a clerk of the market; this information I received on making 
inquiry at the clerk of the markets as to those rates; two of those clerks were pre- 
sent, I asked them their names, one of them called himself Evans, and the other 
Moss; they informed me not only of the rates charged, but of the circumstance of 
their paying 13/. to every new Lord Mayor ; this is also a matter of complaint of 
the citizens that the Lord Mayor should increase the number of clerks of the mar- 
kets at discretion, for the purpose of increasing his own revenue; he has also it 
.appears, exercised the power of permitting them to raise the rates of charge, and 
has increased the number of officers ; thus gone on and going on to an extent that 
induces the citizens to call for Parliamentary interference. 

If in point of fact you should be mistaken in your information of any sum bein'* 
paid to the Lord Mayor, do you think all your reasoning would fall to the ground ? 

■ — Certainly. 

What reason have you, besides the information of those clerks of the market 
to say that they pay a sum to the Lord Mayor? — I cannot say that I have any 
particular reason. I did not apprehend that it was necessary to go farther than 
to get those mens words for the sum of money they paid, and that those clerks 
.of the market did not feel satisfied with the conduct of the Lord Mayor; and the 
reason they assigned was this, that their situation was not a very lucrative one 
when there were three of them -having all the profits and emoluments to be di- 
vided into three shares. 

Do you believe now that there is any thing paid to the Lord Mayors ? I do 

believe that it was the case with the last Lord Mayor ; and I do believe that it 
was the case with more Lord Mayors. I believe it has been done frequently ■, that 
it lias been paid even of late years. 

You do not believe it was paid to all the Lord Mayors? — I do not believe now 
that it was paid when Sir Robert Shaw was Lord Mayor, because he has just said 
he did not receive any. I think they also said the secretary had part of this ; they 
did not say how much of this money each Lord Mayor had ; but how it was ap- 
propriated I cannot say. 

Has there been any increase in the fees of the clerks of the market?— -I am not 
prepared to answer that question; but I am inclined to think they have been 
increased from what I have paid myself since I commenced business. I cannot 
positively state it, but as far as my memory serves me, I am inclined to think some of 
those fees are increased; I think I have heard other people make the same 
remark also. 



How are the measures regulated in Dublin? — The fee charged in Dublin is 13^. 
for fixing the city seal on all measures. 

What are the measures generally used in Dublin ? — A variety ; the same as in 
any other place; there are all kinds. 

Bushels and pecks? — Yes; naggins and half naggins. 

Do you mean to say that the naggins and half naggins used in the shops generally 
have the city seal on them ? — No ; I do not suppose they have all the city seal on 
them ; but I apprehend they are liable to be seized if they have not. 

If they happen to be full measure, though not sealed, are they liable to be seized 3 — 
I apprehend they are. 

Do you know by what law they are liable to be seized ?— I do not know of any 
law to that effect. 
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In point of fact, liaveyou ever heard of any quart, or pint, or any measure which 
contained the legal capacity, being seized for want of the city stamp being upon 
it= ;X have heard of their being threatened to be seized; but whether really they 

were seized,! do not know. ■ • 

You have heard many threatened to be seized upon the supposition of being short 
in measure ? — Yes; not threatened, but actually seized ; and they have. threatened to 
seize my weights that had not the city stamp upon them. 

Have they ever done it? — They have not. 

Did you stamp them in consequence ?— I think I did. 

Have you any now not stamped ? — I think they are all stamped. 

In point of fact, you never had a weight seized in consequence of not being 

stamped? — No. . . - . . 

Have you ever known a person have a weight seized in consequence or its not 
being stamped ? — Not of my own knowledge. With respect to the stamping of the 
measures, with the permission of the Committee, I will state what is charged in 
London for the performance of the same duty. 

\The witness delivered in a statement , which was read as follows :] 

Rate of; Charge for affixing the City Seal to Weights and Measures in the 
City of London. 

Beer Measure. 

For gallon, half-gallon, quart, pint, and half-pint, one farthing each. 

Wine Measure. 

For five, four, three and two gallons, twopence per gallon ; half a gallon, two- 
pence ; one gallon, fourpence ; a quart, one penny ; pint, one halfpenny ; half- 
quartern, quartern, and half-pint, one farthing each. 

Rates for Charge of affixing the Seal to Weights and Measures at Guildhall, 
Westminster. 

Beer Measures. 

The same as in the city of London. 

Wine Measures. 

Five to one gallon, twopence, per gallon ; quart and pint, one halfpenny ; and all 
smaller measures one farthing each. 

Weights. 

Fifty-six pounds, twopence; all under down to one pound, sixpence per dozen ; 

I found the men were stamping 

V ln\T P So?tt, is it the practice in Dublin to stamp any measures used in 
the public-houses ? — I think it ought to be ; and I think the reason why it is not is 
the very excessive charge made for stamping. . , • r t \ - 

If the clerks of the market have the power of enforcing the stamping of the 
measures in Dublin, do not you think they would be very anxious to avail them- 
selves of the power of doing it?— I am inclined to think they have the powei, and 
I also think they ought to exercise it. t „ 

Do you think they have abstained from doing so ?-I think the resistance of the 
people in consequence of the greatness of the charge, has induced them to abandon it. 

' In point of fact, if every measure used in the city of Dublin were to be stomped 
at the^ London rate of charge, would not theclerksof the market receivemore than 
they do now?— I cannot form a comparison of what are stamped, and what are 

n °Whid is b 'the smallest measure that is usually stamped in Dublin?— I suppose half 

* ?s S there any provision made by the law in respect to the potato-market held in 
Dublin ?— I believe there is an Act of Parliament on the subject. . . 

What is the Act?— There is an Act of Parliament on the « * 

Lord Mayor of the city of Dublin to provide beams, scales and weights, and wei 0 h 
the potatoes free of any charge. jj avo 
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Have you been able to discover that Act ?— I have not ; but I recollect having 
, read an extract from it somewliere, that to secure to the poor consumers and the 
growers of this necessary article of food, it has been provided by law that the Lord 
Mayor shall provide a beam and scale, and shall weigh all potatoes coming to the 
market free of any charge whatsoever. 

Have you ever seen that Act ? — I have not. 

Have you ever looked for that Act? — I have. 

Have you ever made inquiries for that Act ? — I have. 

Did you ever ascertain the year of the reign in which it was passed? — Yes, I did 
ascertain in a book which I have read, but I could not find that book in London ; it 
was a pamphlet written by Counsellor Finlay, and the Act is mentioned in that 
pamphlet. 

What is the custom or stallage paid at present upon potatoes ?— It is 2 d. on sacks 
of three hundred weight, and I believe above that weight it is 3 d. 

In point of fact, what is the usual quantity in each sack of potatoes ? — I believe it 
is under three hundred weight : they are usually in barrels of 2 cwt. 2qrs. 14 lb. I am 
informed the charge on potatoes is not for weighing, or granting a tieket of the 
weight, but for the stallage or use of the ground whereon the market is held. 

Has there not been a potato -market lately erected in the city of Dublin?— 
I believe not; it is held in an open space, called the Little Green. 

In point of fact, at the present moment, are they allowed to be sold outside that 
market?— I cannot answer that question. With respect to the ground which has 
been lately inclosed, being part of the Little Green, it was in my memorv an open 
space; it appeared to me to belong to the public, as an open thoroughfare. ” I believe 
part of this ground is now inclosed, and probably potatoes may be sold both inside 
and outside this place. 

Are you of opinion that the Little Green is not the estate of tne city of Dublin? 
—I am not aware of that; I know Newgate and the sherifi’s prison are erected on 
the ground called the Little Green, in Green-street, but I am not aware that the 
whole of the ground round Newgate is the estate of the city of Dublin. 

Are you aware in whose Mayoralty that potato-market was established?— 
I am not. 

Are you aware of the regulations at present existing with respect to the right of 
stallage, and the management and support of that market?— Iam not; I have 
already mentioned the names of the officers connected with the potatoe, the fowl and 
limit-market, all those articles are sold in the same neighbourhood; the chief part 
of the ground whereon those markets are held belong to a man of the name of 
Halpen, whereon a distillery once stood. 

Are you aware whether Halpen held that under a lease from the city of Dublin 
and that h.s lease expired?-I am not; but I have been informed b, Halpen that 
he had at one t.me an interest in that market ; but how or when it was transferred 
from him I am not prepared to say. 

W hat alterations or improvements would you suggest in the management of the 
potatoe and fruit-market of Dublin r— I consider the weighing of potatoes at the Little 
MuTaid” ” ^ VCry " e * d ° ne f ° r 1 Breat deal leSS mone y than ia at present charged 

Is there any charge made?— I consider it the same thing whether it is paid in 
the shape of stallage or as a charge for weighing ; it amounts to the same thmv. 

Are you aware that before that market was established the sacks stood in’ the 
public street t- I certainly must say, that since that encroachment has been made in 
the (pound I have not been in the habit of attending the market, but I know there 

fOT the ^ le «“ — ise 

encroachnrent? - 1 mean inclosi "s «■* *» 

not DttyOU Ulmk that a mau inclosing his °wn estate is an encroachment ?— Certainly 

•coSaST' ' hat thatS, '° Und bel °" SS ‘° ^ C ° r P"-I >-e veiy 
my^memmy! y °“ ? ~ BeraUSe il ™ °P en t0 the P* ** at least fifteen years within 
-T-Certa inly"™ l ° ** y “° l inclosill S S TOund divests the owner of his tide ti> it ? 

What 
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What alterations or improvements can you suggest in the management of the 
nntatoe and fowl-market /-With respect to the potato-market I cons.dei, as I have Jff 
Sd before, it could be done at much less expense ; and there is another complaint, 
namely the charges made in the egg, fowl, and fruit-market ; the fees and eme u- < 

®CTts charged bring considered excessive, much more than is necessary for the 
nurnose of affording public cpnvenience. . M , 

^What are they ?— I have described them already ; the charge under 3 cwt. is 2 cl. 

and above 3 cwt. is 3 d. 

In point of fact, did you ever know 3cwt. in one sack ?—Yes. 

Are they not generally two hundred and a half m one sack ?-I think they are ; it 
may be fit to explain that. Those fees collected in the markets from the sellers do 
Mtgo to increase the property of the city, as they ought, so as to lender the city 
more capable of paying its debts, or supporting its own dignity and consequence , 
they are diverted to individuals whom the Corporation appoint ; and the city funds 
are therefore distributed to individuals who have influence enough to get situations. 

If those situations were open to competition, with the fees attached to them, the city 
might derive a very considerable sum from that source ; I dare say about 2,090/. 

^ What are the situations that you would setup to public auction?— I mean the 
markets which have been just described, provided the fees that are now charged in 
them were legal, and that they have a right to levy them, were individuals affixed 
an opportunity of bidding for, they would be a source of very considerable revenue. 

ffing iov the situation of clerks of the market ?_I mean the power of levying 
those charges; if the person in possession had the power of levying those chaiges, 
it would be a source of considerable revenue. 

What are the situations that you think ought to be set up to public competition . 

T Then yoXould^eUhem up to the persons that would undertake the business at 
the lowest sum ? — I say they would be a source of considerable revenue to the city 
if they were set up to public bidding, and present fees guaranteed. 

To I the highest or the lowest bidder ?— The highest bidder, certainly. The pofiito, 
esg fowl, and fruit, and butter-markets at Little Green, bring in from 1,300/. to 
® / a year; the butter-market about 3,000 /. ; hide-crane about 700/.; oyster 

and herring-boats about 300/.; hay and straw about 800/., making together 6,100/. 

%Te 7 he Corporation of Dublin derived any thing from them /-Nothing, that 
I know of, except what I have already described. . T , r ... k„ 

1 Have not those markets been leased to different individuals ?— I believe not by 

* WhTc^ldTease them but the Corporation ?-The greater P^ f the ^omid on 
which the egg, fruit, fowl and potato-markets are held, was Halpens I understand 
that a Mr Clark and Alderman West claim a right to this ground, that they got 
leave to open a market there; but I do not believe they paid the Corporation any 

sum whatever for leave to open that market. , , There were for- 

Have vou any statement to make respecting the butter-market . — i here were to 
meriv three export butter-cranes in the city? and three inspectors; at which tune 
the trade was conducted in a most discreditable way, arising from a competition 
between them "haHs between the three craners and the three inspectors. Upon 
an application ofthe merchants, about five or six years ago, the three craners agree 
to consolidate the whole business of the city into one crane 

have frequently applied to the Lord Mayor to .discontinue two of the ™ n ™'/ d " ath 

anoTed Vo the lS Mayor not to fill up the vacancy, but lie refused to accede o 
their request, although it served no other purpose than making a provision 0 
nd vidoal who is a carpenter and builder, and following h.s trade as usual. There 
jfa sum proved by law to be levied upon all butter coming in from the port of 
Dublin, by the act of the 5 2d of George the 3 d, c. 104, and -it amounts to lg* 
549 - 
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for craners fees, Inspecting and cooperage. I will read to the Committee the report 
j of the Council of the Chamber of Commerce upon the subject : “Of vour Council** 
transactions, those relating to the butter-crane of this city serve distinctly to indicate 
the necessity of such measures as shall supersede the system on which our butter 
trade has hitherto been conducted, by one more suitable to the importance, and 
better fatted to promote the prosperity of the trade. That the establishment on an 
independent basis, and under legislative sanctions, of a commercial crane, governed 
by wholesome regulations, and efficiently directed, forms the essential corrective to 
the evils by which this great branch of national industry has been hitherto depressed 
is an opinion entertained by all who are practically acquainted with the trade, and 
sincerely interested for its improvement. 

Your Council’s interference with a view to this object has been suspended under 
an impression that such an interference on the part of a chartered body, with a lame 
available fund at its disposal, would be more consistent, and probably more effectual 
lhey have accordingly bequeathed the matter to the care of their successors bv 
Usarcomplish^ent Ubt ^ taken ° P with the ener §y and perseverance necessary for 

In the mean time your Council have endeavoured to effect the subordinate refor- 
mations ot which the existing system appeared susceptible. 

Their strenuous recommendation to consolidate the several cranes of the citv into 
one establishment, although unsuccessful when offered, has since been adopted^ and 
with a result fully justifying the stress laid upon the measure ; your Council’s endea- 
vours have been also employed to obtain a reduction in the excessive and illegal 
charges of the crane under the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
These charges have been found to operate with peculiar severity, at a period when 
the state of commerce generally, and of this branch in particular, renders the most 
ligid economy indispensable, while they have had a direct tendency to alienate a 
S-eouT-pons^ 1 ° f * e butteMrade from the ca P ital t0 tlre rival and less expen 

A deputation from the Council waited on the Lord Mayor, and a public meeting 
™ consequently convened, at which the undue charges of the crane were expli? 

,11, V J "' a3 re P rese “ted, that whereas the Act of Parliament for regulat- 
ing the butter-trade allows, in consideration of great expense and trouble for weigh- 
ing and branding every cask of butter, ld.\ and for tasting, proving, and markinv the 
of a eh 't' ; /° r ; the P erf o™ance of those duties, yd. is actually levied, exclusive 
bad ™ v g tr' per , cask for c00 P era ge, indiscriminately exacted on good and 
?mnrr sk \ a d df0r i c r. sks - v< i rylnefficlently done ’ Crane c °operage may possibly 
onvhr'tn d b * d d 3 *’ “! “ 13 su3e t0 ln j ure a g° od “ ne - The charge for cooperage 
ought to depend upon the condition of the cask; but levied without distinction it 
virtually operates as an encouragement to the use of bad casks, and thus, doubtless 
has contributed to banish Irish butter (but particularly that from Dublin) from the 
foreign markets, to which it formerly bad access, for in this branch of tile trade 

ance ■ At th 5 ° bV ‘° US * hat the - q “ ality of the cask ' s a matter of the first import- 
ance. At the meeting in question, the practices complained of were admitted • the 
infract, on of the Act of Parliament was admitted ; and an exercise of official autto- 
r^s^h as might correct the abuses, by enforcing a compliance with legislative 
regulations, was promised, but there is reason to apprehend that to the present 
moment no stop whatever has been taken for the purpose. P 

tb “. s , stated e^not fail to facilitate the measures necessary for remov- 
ing the evils which they so strongly exemplify.”— J 

You have given in a printed paper to the Committee on the subject of the charees 
on the importation of coals r— I have. J ciiarges 

By whom was that printed paper prepared ?— It was prepared by me. 
of idl tb “ e Coni “ lttee , tl ? understand that you have taken pains to ascertain the truth 
of aU the sums charged m that printed paper ?-I have taken pains to ascertain it 

Do you believe that every thing contained in it is true P— No ; there is an error’ I 
the'quandt/oTciah my f °™ r examination, il ls an overcharge in point of 

Is rr^,r r ^-f ha l i3 * he ° Dly en ’ 0r ,hat 1 am aware of at present, 
oh.m l , i • f ' 8l >oS9l. to be supposed to be the extra charges, and the unfair 
C “ y ° f D “ bli " “ ° n ,he imp ° rtati “ of coals 
comet are Very pr0per and c0rrect ’ aud 50me “ f thom 1 consider 
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Do you mean to say that that l-Sl,o8q/. is what the citizens of Dublin pay for 
their coal above any other city importing the same quantity r— Yes, above any city , 
importing the same quantity, and not liable to the same description of charges. 

Are those charges upon the consumers -of coal in Dublin to which the inhabitants 
of other cities are not liable?— They are charges that the city of Dublin is liable to, 
that Manchester or Glasgow is not liable to, or any inland town in England 

The firstitem in this paper is 6 d. a ton upon a certain number of tons of coals ; that 
is the error that you allude to; the sum there mentioned is 6,68 61. 151. how much 
ought that to be?— 1 cannot say; but I know the quantity of tons has been 

^WhaTdo you mean by artful measurers'— I mean the man in the hold of the 
vessel who fills the tubs. 

In point of fact, from whom do they receive that 6 d. per ton?— If the slap was 
consigned to me I would have to pay one half, and the captain the other half. 

Besides the coal-meters?— Yes. 

To whom would you pay it?— To the man in the hold of the vessel who tills 

*h To die crew of the vessel ?— No ; the crew are not bound to do it. 

You stale that the sum paid for that amounts to 6,6861. 154.?— Yes. 

In point of fact, is there any right in any human being to demand that sumr— 

No right, unless they are employed to do the work. . 

If you do not choose to employ them to do the work, need you do it?— It a 
person is employed to do that work, without making any particular agreement as to 
the price of his labour, he will be entitled to receive the 6 d. a ton. 

Is that the name by which they go ?— They are called measurers of coals, but 
there are not a great many porters on the quay that are completely up to that 

^'istfie meaning of tire term, artful measurer, a man that has the knack of making 
a small quantity of coal fill a larger measure ?— Yes. 

Then the Committee are to understand from you, that the consumer pays that 
man for diminishing the quantity which he himself is to receive?— The seller pays 
it, and the consumer pays the seller. ...... ... 

Then the consumer pays those artful measurers for diminishing the quantity -ot 
coals purchased by himself?— It is the seller that pays it; it theretore is an 
increase of the first cost of the article. , 

Then the seller bribes a person to measure falsely ?— I do not say there is any 
thing wrong in paying the sum that the Lord Mayor and the magistrates would 

award to them. . . , , 

Do you mean to say that the Lord Mayor or the magistrates would ever award 
that sum ? — I do mean to say, that if he is employed they would enforce thejayment 
of 6 if a ton provided he made no particular agreement with bun as to price ; it is 
the act of the owner of the ship, and it is the customary price that they receive. 

Then there is a good deal of skill shown by different measurers 111 defrauding the 
public in the measurement of coals ?— 1 There is a good deal of skill in the mansuring 
of coals. I will not call it defrauding the public, because it is the custom ot Dublin. 

May not a custom be a fraudulent one in point of feet, if it is by skill to make 
a small quantity of coal fill a larger measure ; do not you call that a fraud on the 
consumer?— I should say, if a smaller quantity be artfully put into the measure 

than ought to be, it is a fraudulent practice. , 

How is that fraud to be best prevented ?— By delivering coals by weight instead 

° f Arevoa of opinion that delivering coals by weight would be an advantage to 
the consumer? — I am. I have been asked respecting the rates charged 111 the 
fruit-market. I will deliver in a paper containingthe rates. 

[77ie Witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows-:] 

The charge (exclusive of stands or stallage) rated on fruit is as follows . 

Jtaspberries per dozen of noggins - - - - . " * 

Baskets of currants, cherries, strawberries, or gooseberries - 

Kish of ditto ' S , 

Hand-basket of small fruit * ‘ 

Small clive of ditto - ~ ” 

549- 3P 
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Second size - - - - - - - . . j «. 

Third, ditto - - - - - - - - - 2 

J Kish of apples - 2 

Car load of ditto ------ - 

Small basket of nuts - _ l 

Clive of ditto _ - g 

Ditto of wall-fruit or hothouse fruit ----- 2 

For every article not herein enumerated ----- j 

It was formerly sold at coal-quay in the open street, free of any charge. Thfe 
Lord Mayor removed the people from this place by force. 

There is a printed board put up in the market with those fees marked on it, and 
said to be by 47 Geo. 3d, but I cannot find in the statutes any such Act.” 

You stated that fruit was formerly sold in the open street, and the sellers were 
removed from thence by the Lord Mayor ? — They were ; I recollect their being 
removed. 

Are you aware that the people selling fruit on the quay was any annoyance to the 
citizens of Dublin r — I am not aware of that ; but they obstructed the passage at 
certain times of the year. When there were crowded large markets, they obstructed 
the passage in some degree ; but for my own part I never considered it any incon- 
venience. 

Are you aware that the Lord Mayor removed them at the special application of 
the benchers of the Society of King’s Inn, who were obstructed in going into Court? 
— I am not. 

Are you aware that frequent complaints used to be made, both by the military 
guard and the benchers of King’s Inn, of the nuisance of exposing this quantity of 
fruit for sale in the open streets ? — No. I beg to correct a mistake in a statement 
which I made in a former part of my evidence, into which I was led by the writer of 
a. letter which I hold in my hand. He now writes to me, in order to correct his 
previous information. I mentioned that Mr. Oulton received fees from the measuring 
of coals, and I find in that respect I was not quite correct : he receives fees, but 
not as a measurer. 



Sabbati , 31 ° die Maii , 1823 . 

THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 

Thomas Spring Rice, Esq. the Chairman of the Committee, Examined. 

HAVE you taken any pains to inform yourself of the state of the different Gaols 
in Ireland ? — I have taken pains to investigate the present state of the gaols in the 
province of Munster, and have been for many years concerned in the management 
' and the internal arrangements of the prison of the county of Limerick. 

Has there been a new gaol lately erected in the county of Limerick? — There 
has. 

Have you been much concerned in the arrangements for that building, and the 
consequent arrangement of prisoners and classification of prisoners in it? — I was one 
of those who originally introduced the subject to the notice of the grand jury ; and 
after an inquiry of above a year, and communication with all the best authorities, 
both professional and of other descriptions, in this part of the united kingdom, we 
adopted a plan, economical in its execution, and perfectly calculated to carry all 
the present provisions of the law into full effect ; that has been built, and has been 
occupied, between two and three years; and the result has been satisfactory to 
those concerned in the management of the prison, and as we hope highly conducive 
to the public interest. 

You had an opportunity of investigating the evils which existed under the old 
system?- — We had. 

Can you shortly state the most prominent of them ? — In the former prison of the 
county of Limerick, which had been built within a few years, but which had been 
built in utter defiance of all the regulations of law, there was an entire absence of 
classification; the accommodation for prisoners was infinitely less than the necessity 

• ii of 
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of the case required, and the expense of maintaining prisoners in gaol never T. S Rice , 
amounted to less than five-pence a day, and yet they were extremely ill supplied ; 
a constant system of commutation of food took place for spirituous and fermented _ n ° m er - 
•liquors ; illegal fees were constantly taken ; and the whole system was one of mal- ^ Ma ^ 
administration and of wasteful expenditure. 

Are you satisfied, that all those defects have been remedied in the arrangement 
of the new gaol?— I conceive that all the defects to which I have alluded, have 
been remedied in the new prison ; and the expense of maintaining the prisoners 
.under the improved system, has been very little more than one half of what it cost 
4he public to maintain them under the old objectionable system of administration. 

Are you aware what the average number of prisoners confined in the Limerick 
jraol may be ?— During the year 1822, the total number of persons committed, 
amounted to 753 ; the total number of persons acquitted by the verdict of a jury, 

317 ; no bills found against 39 ; no prosecution of 216 ; and those bailed, and not 
jfied', amounted to 14. The average number of prisoners daily within the prison, 

amounting to 135. . . T . *i • 

Can you ascertain what the expense per diem per man m the gaol ot Limerick is, 
including all the necessary supplies of food, clothing, &c. for each person ?— I am 
not enabled to give a full answer to that question, but I can inform the Committee 
what the expense of maintaining the prisoners in food has amounted to ; it has 
been within the year, 573/. 9 s. 6| d. which would give an average of a little more 
than* 2\d. a day each ; the former expense, under the old system, having been 

What is the description of dietary established in the prison ? The dietary esta- 
blished in the county of Limerick prison, is the following : For breakfast, oatmeal 
porridge, or as it is called stir-about, and new milk ; for dinner, potatoes and sour 
milk. All the rations are cooked in one common kitchen, and delivered out regularly 
to all the persons entitled to receive them, and without the establishment of a central 
kitchen and the delivery of rations so prepared, I conceive it next to impossible to 
introduce a due system of economy in the supplies of food, or a proper system of 
internal discipline within the gaol, it being obvious, that if you allow the prisoners 
to cook for themselves, it is next to impossible to limit them, as to hours and times, 
so as to enable them to apply themselves to labour of any kind, with the regularity 



and precision which is necessary. ....... 

Was there any introduction of animal food in your dietary ^—Animal food is 
introduced in the hospitals, under medical directions only ; and I shall be able to 
inform the Committee what the hospital expenses have been in themselves. 

Do the prisoners all retain a vigorous state of health under that system of 
dietary ? — The most perfect ; the average number of hospital prisoners never having 
exceeded three out of 1 35. . . , - , . 

Then you are satisfied that with this dietary, introducing animal food for the 
description of prisoners generally confined in Irish gaols, is not necessary ?— -I con- 
sider it not only unnecessary but objectionable, because I should think it is the first 
duty of those who manage prisons to take care that those who are committed for 
offences should not be, in any respect, better provided within the prison than they 
would be bv their own industry out of doors; and the limit of diet which we have 
always kept in view was, never to exceed the amount or quality of diet which was 
actually necessary to keep the prisoners in full health. . 

Are you aware what the expense of the hospital establishment in the gaol of Lime- 
rick is ?— The expense of the hospital diet and medicines for the year to which 
I have alluded, amounted only to 36/. 17 5 \d . ; and it may be right to inform the 

Committee how this economy in medicines has been produced; the former expenses 
for medicines having infinitely exceeded the sum which I have now stated, under 
the former regulations, we procured all our supplies of medicines from a retail apo- 
thecary, and the bills amounted to very considerable sums, both on account of 
medicines, and on account of the necessaries which the apothecary undertook to 
furnish; we found that there was no sufficient check upon the apothecary s account 
by this system, for the only check which is provided by law is by reference to the 
Apothecaries Hall, which, from a remote county, and from other circumstances 
appeared to us scarcely sufficient to counteract the augmentation of expense ; we 
therefore, under the new act, laid in a supply of necessary medicines for ourselves, 
and have paid a small sum to the apothecary of the neighbouring hospital to com- 
pound them, and the result has been such as I have stated to the Committee, 
r namelv. 
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namely, a very great reduction of the expense to which the county has here 
subjected, n 

Have you a regular physician attached to the hospital establislrnient in the county 
of Limerick? — The medical establishment has appeared to me always dispro- 
portioned to the necessity of the case ; we have a physician and a surgeon ; and I am 
perfectly convinced, that the duty would be as well administered by one medical 
officer only, namely, by the resident apothecary of the neighbouring hospital 
whom we employ to compound the medicines, but having found those appointments 
already made, the superintending, committee had some difficulty in dealing with the 

What is the salary allowed to the physician ?— It was .50/. for the physician, and 
50 1. for the surgeon, and their duties at that period were precisely the same as they 
now are, and no difficulty was found in procuring the attendance of sufficient officers 
at those salaries; but the grand jury, of their own accord, thought it advisable to 
double the emoluments of both officers, and they now amount to the sum of 1 00 1 
or guineas, I forget which ; to each, but by the new Act, which is in progress in 
Parliament, the whole of the medical expenses will be reduced to 80/. a year 
which I am convinced will be amply sufficient to pay -for the attendance, and to pro- 
cure the medicines necessary for the prison hospital. 

All the evidence you have hitherto given applies to the county of Limerick prison 
not to the city ? — Yes. ' 

Has any arrangement been made in the city of Limerick, for procuring a new 
gaoir— There have been improvements carried on to a considerable extent in the 
city of Limerick prison, but from the mistaken notion of endeavouring to reform 
a bad gaol in place of building a new and good one, the improvements which have 
tacen place have been ineffectual, and there cannot be a worse managed prison than 
the city of Limerick prison was when I last visited it. 

\ ou have spoken of the system of checking the expenses of medicines by reference 
to Apothecaries Iiall; do not you conceive that it is a principle vicious in itself, that 
one apothecary should be appointed by law to tax the bills of another?— I have no 
manner of doubt of it; I am quite convinced that that check is a nominal one only. 

Have you in conjunction with the other gentlemen, prepared an annual report of 
the county of Limerick prison ? — An annual Report has been prepared, not by me 
but by a very intelligent gentleman, with whom I have had the honour to act on 
the superintending committee. 

What has been the extent of attention bestowed by the committee to the affairs 
ot that gaol ?— Nothing could have been more unremitting and active than the per- 
formance of their duties by the superintending committee ; and I have no hesitation 
in saying, that it is impossible to hope for any real reform in the internal discipline 
ot a prison, or any economical administration of the establishment, so long as you 
merely trust to paid officers, without introducing the superior mild control of a 
superintending committee of gentlemen, appointed by the grand jury, and pledged 
by character as well as by engagement, to the discharge of the trust which they 
have undertaken to fulfil. 0 J 

Such gentlemen have been easily found in the county of Limerick-?— We have 
had no difficulty m filling up the number of our superintending committee, nor of 
procuring their attendance : and from what I have reason to know has occurred in 
the county of Cork, the same facility has there been found, and the same beneficial 
consequences have been derived from the establishment of a superintending com- 
inittee for that county prison. 0 

Then the Committee are to understand that it is your decided opinion, that 
a 0 reat portion of the benefits derived from the gaol establishment of Limerick, is 
in consequence of the superintendence of an unpaid committee i— Not only a great 
part but the whole; I am i convinced that the intire expenditure of public money, 
to which the county has been subject, would liave been utterly useless ; so far as 
the future administration of the gaol was concerned, and that the efforts of grand 
J unes and paid ofhcers would have been defeated in every branch of their operation, 
had it not been for the efforts and superintendence of an unpaid committee. 

ton spoke of a Report having been prepared by the superintending committee : 
4,0 happen to have a copy of that report?— Yes, I have. 

Will you have the goodness to hand it in to the Committee ?— 

[It was delivered in and read, as follows . j 
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“ REPORT of the Committee of Limerick Gaol, dated May 1823. 



(3> May.) 



« THE county of Limerick gaol began in the year 1817, was occupied in Febru- Report on Limerick 
a ry 1822. It is built upon what is called the windmill plan, having five wings with Cmuuy Gaol, 
a centre building, containing the governor’s house, chapel and infirmary, covered by 
a flat roof, on which the convalescents take the air ; each of the five buildings is 
divided longitudinally into two separate wards ; and each of those ten wards having 
its yard, pump and privy. There are from twelve to fourteen cells, and one day 
room to each ward, the whole accommodation afforded being 125 cells and 10 day 
rooms, besides five solitary cells, each with its separate yard ; the walls of the 
yards are fourteen feet high, and there is a spacious insulated area, surrounded by 
a wall twenty-two feet high; within this passage and near the entrance lodge, are 
the public kitchen, the laundry, baths, turnkeys and matron’s apartments and 
clerk’s office ; opposite to these and within the area, it is intended to erect a stepping 
mill for grinding corn and dressing flour, and another for scutching flax ; water is 
at present, distributed all through the prison, and raised to the top of the centre 
building, by means of two forcing pumps, worked by stepping wheels and requiring 
four persons each as the moving power ; the governor’s garden and a small bleach 
yard occupy another portion of the area. The ten wards are allotted as follows : 

No. 1, debtors master’s side ; No. 2, debtors commons side ; No. 3, males charged 
with capital felonies and under minor charge, if previously convicted of any felo- 
nious offence; No. 4, males charged with simple felonies; No. 5, males misde- 
menants, first class; No. 6, ditto, second class not before committed, and boys, 

No. 7, male convicts of felony; No. 8, male convicts of misdemeanor; No. 9, 
males under rule of bail revenue cases, and boys under sentence ; No. 10, females ; 
female debtors in a detached cell ; the average number of females in the county 
prison seldom exceeding four in the year, it is in contemplation to divide their 
ward into two, and to make strong cells for condemned culprits at the inner side. 

The establishment of this gaol consists of a governor, at the salary of 300 1 . a year; 
a clerk and store keeper at 40 1 ; first turnkey, 35 /. ; two other turnkeys, 30 /. each ; 
matron, 30 1 . ; nurse, 25 l. ; physician, 50 /. ; surgeon, 50 l . ; apothecary and in- 
spector, 45 1. the same individual filling the two offices ; chaplains, protestant and 
Roman catholic, 50 1 . each ; schoolmaster, 40 1 . There are ten wardsmen and two 
cooks, taken from amongst the prisoners ; and most of the washing is done by 
women under confinement. 

“ There is a board of superintendence appointed under the 1st and 2d of George 
the 4th, chapter 57, who have framed a code of regulations for the prison, and 
meet weekly to inspect it ; the regulations have been chiefly adopted from those of 
the prison discipline society of England, and the rules of Maidstone gaol, with such 
variations as local circumstances appeared to require : the dietary consists of two 
meals per day, the breakfast seven ounces of groats made into three pints of very 
thick gruel or stir-about, and one pint of new milk for each person ; for dinner 
each person is allowed three pounds and half of potatoes and one pint of sour milk, 
the cost of both meals is less than three-pence. The prisoners under long sentence of 
confinement are clothed completely, and all requiring linen or other articles of dress 
are provided with them ; each prisoner sleeps in a separate cell, unless when the 
gaol is unusually full, upon an iron bedstead, furnished with a bedtick filled with 
straw, a pair of sheets and two or three blankets, according to the season ; prayers 
are read every morning after roll called in chapel, by the catholic chaplain, or person 
appointed by him ; the school master attends each ward every second day, giving 
two or three hours to each for instruction and reading approved works, and there is 
a small library in the gaol from which the prisoners are supplied with books suited 
to their description and wants. No sufficient system of hard labour has yet been 
introduced into this gaol, but all prisoners condemned to labour, and as many others 
as are required, are kept to raising water, breaking stones, and such work as is found 
necessary in a new prison, so as to fill up most of their time on those days when 
the school master does not visit their ward ; a tread-mill will be erected this summer 
and a regular course of labour immediately established ; by the 3d of Geoige 4th, 
chapter 04, all prisoners receiving the county allowance of food are to be kept to 
work, one third of their earnings being allowed to them. The gaol has now been 
occupied little more than a year, a time too short to allow any accurate judgment 
to be formed of the regulations and practice adopted in it ; it has, however, been 
ascertained that the cleanliness and regularity which prevails throughout the esta- 
, CAfr 3 Q bhshment, 
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E 'K^oX k “ sl r ent > and the society and orderly conduct which the prisoners are obliged 
delivered in. 0 observe are extremely irksome to all persons of loose immoral habits, to those tin* 

v ^ , labour, though as yet but slight, is also peculiarly disagreeable, and when the period 

(31 May.) °* t ^® ,r imprisonment has been so short as to afford no opportunity of improvement 
or reformation arising from the system pursued in the gaol, it has been sufficient to' 
cause a great deal of disgust and discontent, and a consequent resolution to avoid 
if possible a second committal ; in many of those persons whose confinement has 
been longer there has been a visible improvement in morals and conduct, common 
swearing and profane conversation have been laid aside, and books of a serious and 
devout tendency have been sought for with anxiety, and read or listened to with 
eager attention; the conduct of the prisoners of this class in chapel is serious and 
eddying, and the chaplain reports he lias every reason to believe, that with manv 
criminals of no light dye the foundation of a better life has been laid in the gaol- 
several on leaving the prison have gratefully acknowledged the benefits they derived 
from the discipline to which they have been subjected, and from the instructions 
received, and promised by their future lives and conduct to evince the reality of their 
amendment ; some time must elapse before the sincerity of their declarations or the 
good effects of the systems of the gaol can be said to be fully proved, but it is conso- 
htary to know, that as yet there has been no instance of a re-committal, and the 
board have been informed through the catholic clergyman of a parish to which some 
ST of notoriously bad character have returned, after a period of confinement 
.IE ™' 6 ? 1 posslble chan S e has been observed in their manner and conduct 
and that there is every reason to believe those persons are ashamed and afflicted at 
their past misdeeds and sincere and steady in their resolution to offend no more.” 

T. S Ri", (Mr. Rice )- It may be right to state to the Committee, that, subsequent to 
. jSv., the '" crease salary of the physician and surgeon, to which I have already adverted 
i ° / an . otl, “ grand jury have reduced the salary to 5 ol. a year each, which, even at the 

reduced sum, 1 consider to be more than the necessity of the case requires. It mav 
be also material to mention, that the moral and religious instruction which tali 
place m the prison, is with the perfect concurrence and assistance of the Roman 
catholic clergyman ; who, although he objected to any attempt being made to force 
the leading ot the Scriptures upon any prisoners within the gaol, had no kind of 
objection to allow any person, who himself wished to read the Scriptures, to be 
furnished with the Testament. 1 ’ 

In point of fact are you aware whether any of the prisoners have applied for 
a Teshnnent for the purposes of reading ?-I rather think they have; I am quite 
sure that there are Testaments m the prisons; the Douay Testament, without note 
and comment; and a variety of other moral and religious works of the best ten- 
dency and as we conceive of the best effects, have been recommended by Roman 
catholic clergymen to the superintending committee, and after being approved of 
by them, have been put into the hands of the prisoners of the gaol 

The appointment of all the officers of the gaol are by the superintending com- 
mittee, are they not ?— No ; the appointment of the gaoler is in the hands of the 
sheriffs , and under the old system of administration, the greatest possible inconve- 

sidemi T"'! thlS SyStem ° f a P p01ntment i the sub-sheriff con- 

sidered the office of gaoler to be a matter of patronage which belonged to him ; and 

it n °Th° f “ y “"T k , nowled 8 e ’ ! hat 11 has been more than once made a matter of 
L ' S , UP r nn d '" S , comimttee . found very great difficulties in obtaining any 
power of interference without controlmg or limiting the responsibility of the sheriffs 
and the following plan was devised, which has been found to answer extremely well ■ 
A considerable portion of the gaol has been appropriated by the grand jury as 

mike the T ’ , , ^P™*^ grand juries are by law "authorised to 

make, they are competent to appoint an officer, as governor of the house of cor- 
rection ; and all their presentments to the gaol they make contingent upon the 

Hr aid °S the > of the house of correction taking place as a gaoler by the 
sheriff and as the county require security, both in money and in character we 
apprehended and we have found that the security which was good for the county 

Tfe mair i r ff: by adhe , ring '° this princi p ,e « ha ™ » TS 

have h’J no re 8 - a P e ™ anant ’ > n P la “ being an annual officer, and we 
ftomh- . eason !° raragme that any inconvenience has arisen to the sheriff, 
fi om his acquiescence in the regulations which we recommended to him. 

In 
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In the event of vour having a refractory sheriff, how would you be able to recon- 1 
rile the system established with the responsibility of the sheriff in cases of debt!— 

If the sheriff refused to act upon our principles, he would then appoint his own a 

oaoler ■ but he would in that case have to pay him, which 111 itself, gives the public - 

some security • that the course which has been adverted to, will not be pursued ( 
by any sheriff, as it is one of additional burden to him, without any advantage 
resulting from his declining to act under our suggestion. 

Who has the present appointment of the turnkeys and subaltern officers ot the 
eao l ? — The turnkeys and subordinate officers are appointed by the governor of the 
orison, subject to the approbation of the board of superintendence ; but every officers 
salary, from the highest to the lowest, is made contingent upon his performance of 
his duties, and there is a power by his appointment vested in the board of super- 
intendence, if they shall so think tit, in cases of delinquency, to strike off any portion 

of the salary. „ c 

Who are the wardsmen appointed by ? — They are selected in like manner from 
amongst the prisoners themselves, and they are entitled to rather better allowances, 
and somewhat of pecuniary encouragement ; the appointment of wardsmen from 
amongst the prisoners themselves, we have found conducive to the best conse- 
quences, as it affords us an opportunitiy of encouraging and rewarding those, who 
by tbeir good conduct, appear deserving of support and countenance. 

' In point of fact, does the governor give security to the county or to the sheriff, tor 
the security of all the prisoners committed to his care ? T o both. 

Have there been any escapes from the new gaol —There have been escapes ; 
when the prison was first occupied, the architecture was not complete, and there 
were ladders and modes of passing up the walls from the unfinished state of the 
buildings, which enabled some criminals to escape ; there have been some subse- 
quent escapes even after the architectural arrangements were complete, which we 
had reason to attribute to the corruption of one of the turnkeys, who was lmme- 

dW Have d you any means to ascertain the profits arising from the labour of the crimi- 
nals in that gaol?— No, I have not ; but those profits are in themseves limited. 1 he 
internal wo?k of the prison, whitewashing, cooking, washing, every occupation 
of that nature, is performed by the prisoners ; and those who are not convicted are 
entitled to a greater proportion of their earnings, and I have known an individual 
receiving between one and two pounds upon his discharge, which, in my mind was 
highly important to the public interest, as it precluded the necessity of his being 
cast back upon his evil courses, upon his discharge from prison. 

To what purposes have the profits of that labour, whatever they may be, been 
applied? — Whatever profits have taken place upon the labour, are of course cained 
to the credit of the county. , 

In estimating the expense of the prisoners per day, did you mean that was the 
expense of the county after crediting the county with the produce of their labour, 
or that it was the gross amount of the expenses attending their food r— It was the 
gross amount of the expenses attending their food. . 

B Of course, then, that is to be diminished by the amount of the produce of their 
labour?— Yes; but as yet, the profits oflabonr have been extremely small, for we 
have not as yet been able to establish our wheat and flax mill, from whence we 
anticipate a considerable benefit in the consequent considerable reduction of the 
county charge; at present, the mills which we employ, are merely for raising water 
for the purposes of the prison itself, a matter of importance, both as it relates to 
the interior cleanliness and the employment of the prisoners, but one which, in itself, 

P AB^Happei'io yon to be a plan likely to be productive of profit, the extensive 
introduction of manufactures?-! do not think the introduction of 
in a county circumstanced like ours, could be attended w.tn any c ™f dera “ e f ? 
vantage; first, because the people are indisposed to manufacture , and next, that 
very few of the agricultural prisoners are acquainted, practically, with any manutac 
tore, and there must be, consequently, a considerable waste ot time and materials 

before tbeir labour could be made profitable. ■.••in „„„„ ,i,„ 

Do you not apprehend that it may likewise have a prejudicial influence upon the 
manufactures out of the gaol, by reducing the price of their ^nntong laboi. 
in a county where there is a scarcity of demand already?— To a small e xtaat.it 
must, but I conceive, that consideration to be immaterial, because it would be equally 
hi 549- aPP 
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T. S. Rice, applicable to any mode of employment ; we employ our prisoners in breaking stones' 
Ei( i- that diminishes the demand lor labour of that description out of doors; but the p ara - 
a Mem ber- ^ mount necessity of employing prisoners in gaols is so great, that I do not think the 
little difference of the competition which is thus produced ought to be regarded. 

(31 Way.) What may the expeuse of building that gaol be ? — I think the expense of buHdi n « 
the gaol and the purchase ot the site, amounted to about 24,000/. 

What is the number of criminals for which it is calculated?— It contains J2 r 
cells and 10 day rooms, besides five solitary cells. 

How many could it hold without incroaching upon the rules of discipline of the 
prison ? — The rules of discipline of the prison would require to have a separate cell 
for every prisoner, which would hold about 130; but with regard to the buildina 0 f 
any gaol, I should very much recommend any public bodies who are about to embark 
in it, to look at the experience of practical men conversant with the internal manage- 
ment of prisons, much more than to the recommendations of professional archi- 
tects: our plan was submitted to the late Sir George Paul, to Mr. Morton Pitt" 
of Dorchester, to Mr. Harenc, who has taken a great share in the management of 
the Maidstone gaol ; and I am quite convinced, that without the practical information 
derived from them, we never could have adopted a plan that would have been bene- 
ficial to the public : I need only point out to the Committee the inconveniences 
arising from following mere architectural authorities, as exemplified in the original 
building of the Richmond bridewell, in the city of Dublin, which was utterly unfit 
for the purposes of a prison, although it had cost the public a very considerable sum. 

You have examined the Dublin prisons ? — I have, but not for some years. 

Can you entertain any reasonable doubt of the impossibility of an arrangement 
of prison discipline in the city of Dublin, without a new Newgate being provided?— 
I think it completely impossible, unless Newgate were merely made use of for one 
particular class of prisoners, who might then be accommodated. 

Do you conceive the building of a new Newgate for Dublin to be an object of 
sufficient importance to justify the necessary expense ? — I conceive the buildinv 
of a new criminal prison in Dublin is absolutely necessary for the purposes of cri- 
minal justice in that city, not only as it concerns the administration of that gaol, 
but as it concerns the reaction on society; the state of Newgate, when I visited it, 
being infinitely more caculated as a seminary for crime, than as a place for the' 
punishment ot offenders: a new prison for debtors is also particularly wanting; 
the whole arrangements for debtors both in the sheriffs prison, the city marshalsea’ 
and the four courts marshalsea, being utterly defective. 

Do not you conceive, that an uniform plan for gaols throughout Ireland would 
be most desirable ?— Unquestionably ; and I can state to the Committee, that from 
want of some general principle upon the subject, great waste of public money has 
frequently taken place in the prison of the county of Clare at Ennis, and in the pri- 
son of the county of Kerry at Tralee, there has been an expenditure of public 
money, which ought to have procured for those counties, gaols of the best de- 
scription ; but from want of due care in the choice of a plan, the prisons are so bad, 
that I conceive them to be incapable of improvement, and necessarily involving, at 
a period, more or less remote, the building of a new prison altogether. 

Might not the adoption ot a fixed plan, from which no deviation could take place, 
have the effect of preventing the possible improvements of ingenuity in future?— It 
certainly might ; but when I consider that the main principles of gaol architecture 
which are at the present day adopted in all improved prisons, are the very plans 
which, between the years 1780 and 1790, were recommended by Howard and 
his architect Mr. Blackburn, I am not very sanguine as to any extensive improve- 
ments, as far as the principle goes. 

W ould not that very objection to a fixed plan be remedied, if a power were vested 
m the Lord Lieutenant, upon being satisfied of the projected improvement, to cause 
it to be adopted ? — By the law as it now stands, no gaol can be undertaken without 
the approbation of the Lord Lieutenant; but I have reason to know, that although 
those plans are subjected to the inspection of the most able and conscientious officerSj 
the inspection is rather one of an architectural nature, than bearing at all upon the 
internal discipline or economy of theprison. 

Then as the law stands at present, if the government of the country choose it, 
they may insist on an uniformity of plan, without any legislative enactment for that 
specific purpose ?— Having the power of refusing their approbation, they may iu 
fact carry any plan which they think fit into effect. 

Do 
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Do not you conceive, that a general fixed plan throughout Ireland, would tend 

to public economy?— I have no doubt of it. .... .. , r 

Have you a copy of the rules and regulations of the Limerick prison?— I have. 

Will you have the kindness to hand it into the Committee. 

[The witness delivered in the same (vide Appendix).] 1 31 >y ' 

Thomas Ellis, Esq. a Member of the Committee, Examined. 

HOW long have you been acquainted with the city of Dublin?— I have been 
acquainted with it a great number of years ; but have interfered in its internal con- 
cerns for the last four or five years. , T „ m 

Are you possessed of landed property in the city of Dublin ?— 1 am. 

Are you a freeman of the city of Dublin?— lain. . ' , .. , 

Have you ever served upon any of the grand Junes in the city of Dublin?— 

1 “is'Sere'any thing in the constitution of those grand juries which precludes you 
from serving? — Nothing in the constitution which precludes me ; but it has not 
been the general habit, nor under all circumstances could I have attended had 

To what general habit do you allude? — The habit of confining the grand jury, 
in a great measure, to the corporation of Dublin. . , ... 

Who are the individuals whom you designate as the corporation . Aldermen, 
sheriffs peers, and common councilmen. 

How many does that body consist of ? — Altogether about 1 6o. 

Are the grand juries of the city of Dublin taken generally, if not exclusively, 
from a body consisting of about 160 only?— They are; there are a few exceptions, 
but they are so few, as not to infringe a general conclusion of that sort. 

By the adoption of this general rule, are not many persons of rank, station, and 
property, and character, excluded from those grand juries?— Of course a great num- 
berof them are : at the same time they are not so numerousas people in general would 
suppose; for this reason, that the great bulk of the city of Dublin is not freehold but 
leasehold interest for terms of years, and the number of people of respectability is 
much greater than the number of freeholderscomparatively speaking, the houses being 
held for terms of years ; I am quite satisfied that the number of freeholders, who 
from their rank and station would be qualified to serve on the grand juries of the 
city of Dublin, is much more limited than is generally supposed, which tact is 
proved from the circumstance of the registered freeholders at the last election not 
amounting to more than 200. .... , , 

Is there any law, either municipal or general, which has led to this limitation ot 
persons?— None, that I know of ; it has been merely the practice, and not law. 

Do you conceive it a practice which is advantageous to the public interest. 

I certainly, as far as my own opinion goes, would recommend the grand juries to 
be selected more from the citizens at large ; I am sure it would remove grounds of 
suspicion at least, whether well founded or otherwise, and would reconcile persons 
to the grand jury system, that are at present discontented with it. 

Do you not conceive it essential, that persons interested in the presentments 
themselves should be as much as possible prevented from being members of the 
grand jury ?— I am quite sure they should ; at the same tune, that all thiou e h 
Ireland the system has been too much of persons on the grand jury presenting 
money to themselves. . > 

But you have never known, in any county grand jury, instances of individuals who 
are interested in the supply of stationery or any articles of that kind, being members 
of the arand jury ?— No, I never have ; but it is a notorious and constant practice, on 
all Brand iuries, for persons to present monies to themselves for carrying on roads 
and tilings of that sort, in which they have at least as much private interest as in 
any contract ; the system generally is erroneous, but not confined to any county in 

^lluhose cases of county presentments to which you refer, the individual who is 
to account for the expenditure is not the individual who receives the presen ment . 

I believe in a great majority of instances, particularly in the south of Iieland, the 
money is accounted for by the tenant, but actually received by the landlord. 

The individual who accounts must be the person named in the presentment ? He 

mUSt , R I* 
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Thomsit Ellis, Is not the introduction of the name of the grand juror therefore more as a 2 ,,.. 

£ »»- rantee and recommendation, than for any other purpose r— As far as my experienr 

j.Membtr ln the count i e s goes, and from having gone circuits for a number of years, and havin' 

r~ been frequently upon grand juries myself, I am rather inclined to think, that tbl 
a name of th e grand juror being introduced into the presentment, is for the purpose 

of enabling lnm to receive the money without its going into the hand of the act™! 
contractor. 

Do not you conceive that is an abuse ? — I do ; a most capital abuse. 

Do you not conceive, that the appointment of public officers, whose salaries are 
presented by the grand juries, and whom the grand jury are bound to support in 
the execution of their official duties, but who are connected with the grand jurors 
themselves, is also an abuse ? — I am clearly of opinion that if the grand jury be 
accessible to any undue motive, it is more likely to be exercised in favour of'a rela 
tive than a stranger. 

Even without imputing any undue motive, do you not think that such a system 
goes to deprive the grand jury of a considerable share of the public confidence =— 
I am quite sure it has had that effect in the city of Dublin, whether justly or not 

Are you acquainted with the constitution of the county of Dublin grand juries 5— 
lam, without ever having served upon one of them ; though I have property in the 
county I was never summoned. J 

They are appointed by the county sheriffs, and taken from the individuals pos- 
sessed of large property and high qualifications, are they not ?— Taken from the 
freeholders of the county, but in a great measure limited to the same persons • there 
is not a greater variety on the county grand jury than on the city grand jury /about 
fifty persons m each, will perhaps be found to supply the grand juries for the last 
ten or fifteen years. 

But those fifty persons are persons recommended by their station and rank in the 
county, and not by any peculiar qualification, such as that in the city of Dublin 
Certainly, nothing but their property and their wish to be on it ; but there are 
a certain number of men in the county, who wish to be on the grand juries, without 
■any motive that I know of that will implicate the propriety of the choice. 

Do you conceive, that if a contract were advertized for by the county of Dublin 
grand jury, and by the city of Dublin grand jury, there wouifl be as open compe- 
tition for the one as the other? — I really am not apprized of any circumstance that 
could make a difference ; for though I am of opinion that the constitution of the 
Dublin grand jury is unpopular with a certain description of persons in Dublin • I am 
not sure that there is any facility afforded for fair competition, more by the one 
grand jury than the other; and I never heard, till I heard it from the witnesses 
before this Committee, that there really existed that great suspicion of the <rand 
jury ni the city of Dublin, that prevented persons from proposing for contracts 

11 for a considerable number of years, the greater proportion of the contractors 
with any grand jury, have been immediate friends and connexions of the grand 
jurors themselves, do you not think that such a practice is likely to deprive a grand 
jury of the full confidence of the public ? — It may have that effect ; at the same 
grand 1 jury ^ ™ at e " eCt ’ ma ^ 1)576 without any just imputation upon the 

Are you aware, whether in point of fact, many of the contractors and persons 
receiving salaries from the grand jury, are the immediate connections of the grand 
jurors themsdves?— Whether the contractors are, or not, I have no doubt a num- 
ber of the officers employed, are connections of those persons serving on the grand 
juries ; it is a natural consequence when the situations are elective, that they should 
elect those persons with whom they are connected. 

Has there been any variation in the practice of the city of Dublin sheriffs, with 
regard to the constitution of the presenting grand jury, since the report of this 
Committee o last year ?— I am not aware of any ; but I am quite convinced in my 
own mind that a recommendation coming from this Committee, unconnected 
with any thing of personal imputation, or any imputation of misconduct, would 
have the effect of producing the alteration required. 

The Committee of last year having expressed a hope, that, in practice, a remedy 
may be afforded to this evil, produced by an improper application of a principle in the 
selection of grand juries, unsupported by the law of the land, and contrary to the 
best interests of the public ; and that recommendation not having been attended to, 
how do you hope that the recommendation of this Committee would be more 

effective? — ■ 
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.ffpctive 1 — The recommendation of tbe last Committee was not attended to, because n 
from communications I have bad with persons who are best able to carry it into 
effect I am persuaded they felt that recommendation to be so much connected 
with imputation on themselves, that acceding to the recommendation they felt 
would be acquiescing in the justice of the suspicions entertained ; my evidence was, 

That a recommendation from this Committee, unaccompanied by any imputation, 
either personal or general, would be attended with the desired effect ; and I have 

no doubt it would. . , . . . 

Can von point out, in the report of last session, any imputation of an iniurious 
nature ?— At this moment I have not the report exactly on my memory ; but whe- 
then it does contain such imputation, or not, I am quite sure that the persons to 
whom I have alluded, acted under the impression that it did so ; whether that was 
well founded or not, I cannot at this moment from my memory supply. 

Do you consider the principle and practice, which hmi been adopted by the 
sheriffs of the city of Dublin, to be supported by the law of the land r — It is a sub- 
let upon which the law itself is silent; the law gives a discretion to the sheriff, 
which I should for my own part be glad to see more liberally exercised towards 
those, not members of the corporation. , . . , 

Do vou conceive, that this selection of grand jurors from the corporation only, 
is beneficial to the interests of the public?— I am quite satisfied it is not beneficial, 
inasmuch as it excites suspicion ; for I am quite satisfied of this that in their ge- 
neral conduct, they are as correct and as pure as any other grand jury in the kmg- 

**°Do vou conceive the contract system, as at present administered by the grand 
iurv to be administered on principles conducive to proper economy, and the fair 
competition, which ought to be the objects of a system of open contract ?_— I am 
quite sure that the contract system pursued by the grand jury of the city of Dublin, 
is as little liable to any objection as any other I have ever known ; there are some 
objections to it, but their objections which the grand jury cannot remedy, but which 
arise from the law itself; for instance, I am quite sure that it is quite wrong, that the 
orand iurv should be obliged to take the lowest offer, however high that may be ; 

Ind I will only add, that in the course of a very minute investigation, from persons of 
all political principles, and principally from those who are most hostile to tile grand 
iurv of the city of Dublin, I have never been able to trace one single authentic 
instance of any offer made by any person, being the lowest, not being accepted. 

Have von ever heard of an alteration in the contract, being in point of fact 
introduced, by a difference in the article supplied, and the article contracted, for ?— 

In point of fact, that is a chance to which every contract is liable ; but I believe the 
Dublin grand jury have taken as much pains, and as effective means to check that, 
as any grand jury I have ever known. 

The execution of the contract system being gone, requiring daily .attention in 
the supplies of food and clothing for prisoners, do you not think that the establish- 
ment of a superintending committee by the grand juries for the prisons, . would 
have the effect of insuring a fair supply by the contractors ?— I am sure it is the 
most likely means of having the supply equal to the sample ; and in point of fac^ 
whether justified by law or not, the city of Dublin grand jury have instituted 
a check of that description, by appointing a certain number of the grand jurors to 
act in the capacity of a superintending committee, during the time they are not 

Slt Is g that committee composed of members of the grand jury alone'r— I believe 
exclusively selected from the grand jury, and I believe it is generally by ballot; 1 
is a duty which the people in general do not like, and I believe the selection is 

m Do vou nouhink, that a superintending committee appointed by the grand jury, 
and consisting not only of grand jurors, but of any other active and benevolent per- 
sons whom the grand jury might think fit to appoint, would be a better mode of 
administering the economy of the prisons, than a committee of the grand jury 
themselves?— I think it would be better to appoint persons not on the grand jury , 
but as it is at present constituted, the grand jury cannot exercise any influence 

except over their own body. ... , 

The grand jurors are generally persons in business, or who hold othei situations . 
— They are generally persons engaged in commercial pursuits. 

From that very circumstance many of them must have conflicting duties^iWiich 
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interfere with the due discharge of their duties as a superintending committee ove 
the prisoners or the contracts r— Of course, people that have any other pursuits in 
private life, have all of them more or less to do. 1 n 

the S »rand ' 0f the “ “* P ° liCe ma S istra,es Poli « magistrates are frequently on 

Do you not conceive, that if a permanent superintending committee, so consti- 
tuted, were authorized to receive tenders for contracts, and to report those tenders 
for contracts to the grand jury for their determination, that it would be a better 
principle than leaving the whole to the grand jury themselves?— So far as it mieht 
remove suspicion, I think it would ; but in point of practical result, I am sure the 
present plan enjoys every advantage that that would, except that it is liable to cer 
tarn general suspicions which may influence particular individuals : under the Dre 
sent system the tenders are sent to the secretary before the grand jury are named' 

™ oTer’ , e - y are ■ laid before the § rand jury, a »d from that moment 
no otiier contract is received. 1 

Having stated that under the present system of contracts, by which the grand 
jury are forced to accept of the lowest tenders, it has happened that the -rand jury 
has been forced to contract at a higher rate than the market price, does it not strike 
you that there must be something wrong in the contract system r— I cannot attri- 
bute the want of bidders, under the present system, to any fault in the system but 
to some accidental cause ; ,n the case which has been referred to, there wei^e but 

he i?5 e e ’ a 'J t r g J ' refused ,0 acce P‘ of “her of them till compelled by 

the judge In that case, I happen to know that the bad quality of the potato^ 
was detected by the inspector, and the grand jury availed themselves of P that to 
supply the prisons at a much lower price ; the contractor has not to this hour re- 
ceived one farthing on account of what he did deliver, inasmuch as the inspector 
refused to certify his accounts. FUOr 

It having been stated in evidence to this Committee, that at the time the lowest 

kDnbhn 1 aViha, JUry ^ potatoes was at 6 1 a ‘ ba ‘ the market price 

in Dublin at that period was under 4/. must there not have been something^ de- 
tective in the system of receiving tenders, which led to such a result ?— I cannot 
conceive any possible cause existing in the system of receiving proposals; and as 
I said before, I believe that to have been purely accidental. 

\ ou have stated, that two proposals were made for that article ; are you aware 
how many proposals have been, at any one time, received for the supply of any one 
rannactT 1 neVer ’ !fT > t have i but the y a rc all read in open court before any 

y consist of one> two - or twenty ’ the y are laiS 

ove^ y Z r ?^!! h “ tbe Ki ”C S B u nch can exercise more than a formal control 
and r f r h lntricac y and de ‘ a il, as the internal management of the prisons 

their tocSs °the 0ntr T ? 7 The mana S emen ‘ of the prisons is entirely beyond 
meir hinctions, the supply of contracts, in themselves, include no intricacy ■ in 
point of fact, I do not be heve the Kings Bench would minutclv examine those^on- 
tracts uniess their attention was called to it; but when it is open to ad the dtizens 
of Dub ,1 to call their attention .0 it, I feel that the court arequite justified Ito 
There! ' 18 ” 0t P a / tl . c . ula, : l y called to >t, in not minutelv examining into it’ 

Do v„n “! P °' ,CT ofob J ectla & “ ^ wa, of traverse, to 'any contract ?-None. 
if the y ° “ ot co ”ceive that it would be an improvement in the law, as it now stands 
US? fer ",dt " aff ° rd u e , d ‘° presentments, should also be exSed 
suoolil wm.ld hi 1" I? ,m P° ss ? ble i for while it was contesting, the different 
bread whillll , t0taIi y wan V n ? t0 ,h f prisoners ; for instance, the contract for 
bread , while the traverse was being tried, the prisoners might starve 

contract sysleml—llpoint 5 °^^’ ^ *» P^ 

If there were a traverse triable at once, and going to the fairness or unfairness 

couffLTiSI-nhiirf nk H 31 , 1 ' " - Uld a#b,d a " advanta gcous check to the 
be altered y so that it 1 1 would ; but in any system of that sort the law must 

offer, however ^higVtha^may'be ‘ mPerat,Ve ° n the S rand S*J *» “he the lowest 
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You do not mean to suggest that there should be any discretion left to the grand ThomgEm, 
jury to take a higher offer than the lowest ? — Certainly not. a Member. 

‘ Can you give the Committee any information as to the offices of town clerks and \ 

clerks of the peace? — The profits of the two offices are about 1,900/. (31 May.) 

Do you mean to state, that the whole emoluments of the town clerk and clerk ot 
the peace, do not exceed the sum you have stated r— No, I am sure they do not. 

Whence do the emoluments of the town clerk arise ? The town clerk acts as 
clerk of the crown in Dublin, and they are held by the same persons, and the duty 
i* carried on in the same office ; I am very nearly certain, that the presentments for 
them in the city of Dublin last year, did not exceed 1 ,900 L 

Are there not other emoluments ?— There are no other emoluments, except in 
case of gratuities on an election ; and in point of fact, from the number of persons 
committed, and the number of trials that took place before the recorder, I think they 
are underpaid ; for in the course of last year : they had to take proceedings m the 
performance of their office in preparing indictments; that if they had been paid 
according to the established rate which the taxing officer would tax them, as regular 
proceedings in law courts, they would have been entitled to nine times the SUI h s » 
there were above nineteen hundred indictments prepared by them, and if that had 
been taxed according to the established fees of an attorney for a svmjiar duty, would 
have been entitled to 13s. 4 d. for the drawing, 13*. *d. for the engrossing, and 
2 s. for the parchment. , ■ . , 

Are there not fees paid for the trials before the recorder ?—\ es, there are, and 
presented for ; but they are all included in that sum of 1,900/. that includes all 
their fees and emoluments for all their labour of every kind, and I think it is an 
under-paid office. 
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